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PREFACE 


The present issue of the United Nations Yearbook contains such 
information as could be gathered on Allied Governments, biographical 
notes on their members, texts of some of the most important inter- 
national and regional agreements and some authoritative statements by 
allied experts concerning their respective fields of activity. No such 
collection could ever be complete or entirely up to date. Biographical and 
bibliographical information concerning one country is by far more 
extensive than that concerning others, and the material collected in the 
one case is not of a date as recent as that of other cases. More space will 
be attributed in a subsequent issue to countries which have had but 
little allocated in the present one and it will contain such information 
as has not yet reached us. It will be the constant task of its Editor to 
gather all items of information and to present them as quickly as possible 
in print — an easier task when wartime conditions have entirely ceased to 
exist. 

The Editor is extremely grateful to all those who have made this book 
possible by contributing to its contents or by furnishing him with informa- 
tion of interest for the United Nations. He feels that there is much room 
for improvement and will w^elcome any corrections and suggestions for 
betterment. With the end of the W'^ar and whilst this work was in prepara- 
tion, many government changes w^ere taking place, necessitating constant 
revision. The 1944-5 edition of the United Nations Yearbook, in 
course of preparation in June, 1944, w^as immediately outdated by the 
events following the invasion of France. 

H. R. M. 

United Nations Yearbook, 

Hutchinson’s & Go. 

47 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 


End of August 1945. 
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1. INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 

I. INTER-ALLIED RESOLUTION ON MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 

adopted at an Inter-Allied Meeting at London on June 12, 194I5 by 
the Allied Governments (Belgium^ Czechoslovakiaj Greece, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia), the leader of the Free 
French and the United Kingdom and Dominion Governments: 

1. That they will continue to struggle against German or Italian 
oppression until victory is won and will mutually assist each other in this 
struggle to the utmost of their respective capacities. 

2. That there can be no settled peace and prosperity so long as free 
peoples are coerced by violence into submission to domination by Ger- 
many or her associates, or live under the threat of such coercion. 

3. That the only basis of enduring peace is the willing co-operation of 
free peoples in a world in which, relieved of the menace of aggression, all 
may enjoy economic and social security, and that it is their intention 
to work together, and with other free peoples, both in war and peace, to 
this end. 


II. THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
August 14^ ig4i 

The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being 
met together, deem it right to make known certain common principles in 
the national policy of their respective countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world: 

1 . Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

2 . They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. 

3. They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

4. They will endeavour, with due respect to their existing obligations 
to further enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms, to the trade and the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

5. They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security. 

6. After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford an assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want. 
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7. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe all of the nations of the worlds for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. 

Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, and air arma- 
ments continue to be employed by nations which threaten or may 
threaten aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is essential. 

They will likewise aid and encourage ail other practical measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armament, 

III. INTER-ALLIED RESOLUTION ON POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 

adopted at the second Inter-Allied meeting at St. James’s Palace on 
September 24, 1941: 

The Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia and 
representatives of General de Gaulle, Leader of Free Frenchmen, having 
taken note of the declaration, recently drawn up by the President of the 
United States and by the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, now make known their 
adherence to the common principles of policy set forth in that declaration 
and their intention to co-operate to the best of their ability in giving 
effect to them: 

1. That it is their common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw 
materials and articles of prime necessity could be made available for the 
post-war needs of the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. 

2. That while each of the Allied Governments and authorities will be 
primarily responsible for making provision for the economic needs of its 
owm people, their respective plans should be co-ordinated in a spirit of 
inter-allied collaboi’ation, for the successful achievement of the common 
aim. 

3. That they welcome the preparatory measures wLich have already 
been undertaken for this purpose and express their readiness to collaborate 
to the fullest extent of their power in pursuing the action requffed. 

4. That accordingly each of the Allied Governments and authorities 
should prepare estimates of the kinds and amounts of foodstuffs, raw 
niaterials and articles of prime necessity required, and indicate the order 
of priority in which it would desire supplies to be delivered. 

5. That the reprovisioning of Europe will require the most efficient 
employment after the war of the shipping resources controlled by each 
pvernment and of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those belong- 
ing to other European countries, and that plans to this end should be 
worked out ^ as soon as possible between • the Allied Governments and 
authorities, in consultation as and wffien appropriate with other Govern- 
ments concerned. 

6. That, as the first step, a bureau should be established by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom with which the Allied 
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Governments and authorities would collaborate in framing estimates of 
their requirements and which, after collating and co-ordinating these 
estimates, would present proposals to a committee of Allied representa- 
tives under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 

IV. UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION 
Washington^ January j, ig42 

Declaration by United Nations; A joint declaration by the United States 
of America, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Costa Edca, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South 
Africa, Y ugoslavia . 

The Governments signatory hereto having subscribed to a common 
programme of purposes and principles embodied in the joint declaration 
of the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, dated 
August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter, being convinced that 
complete victory over their enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, 
independence and religious freedom and to conserve human rights and 
justice in their own lands, as well as in other lands and that they are now 
engaged in a commmn struggle against savage and brutal forces seeking to 
subjugate the world, declare: 

1, Each Government pledges itself to employ its full resources, 
military or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its 
adherents with which such Government is at war. 

2. Each Government pledges itself to co-operate with the Governr 
ments signatory hereto and not to make separate armistice or peace with 
the enemy. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which 
are or which may be rendering material assistance and contribution in the 
struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 

This declaration was signed by the above-mentioned countries. 
Mexico adhered to it on her entry into the war. The Philippines and 
Ethiopia adhered to the declaration in October, 1942. The French 
National Committees are identified with the United Nations, though 
not constituted as a Government. Brazil, Iran and Iraq have also joined 
the United Nations. 

V. INTER-ALLIED DECLARATION ON PUNISHMENT OF 

WAR CRIMINALS 

at St. James’s Palace, January 13, 1942: 

Whereas Germany, since the beginning of the present conflict, which, 
arose out of her policy of aggression, has instituted in the occupied 
countries a regime of terror, characterized in particular by imprisonment, 
mass expulsions, the execution of hostages and massacres. 
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And whereas these acts of violence are being similarly perpetrated by 
the Allies and Associates of the Reich and, in certain countries, by the 
accomplices of the occupying Power, 

And whereas international solidarity is necessary in order to avoid the 
repression of these acts of violence simply by acts of vengeance on the part 
of the general public, and in order to satisfy the sense of justice of the 
civilized world, 

Recalling that international law and in particular the convention 
signed in The Hague in 1907 regarding the laws and customs of land 
warfare, do not permit belligerents in occupied countries to perpetrate 
acts of violence against civilians, to bring into disrepute the laws in force 
or to overthrow national institutions; 

The undersigned Representatives of the Government of Belgium, the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, the Free French National Committee, the 
Government of Greece, the Government of Luxembourg, the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, the Government of Norway, the Government of 
Poland, and the Government of Yugoslavia: 

(1) affirm that acts of violence thus perpetrated against the civilian 
populations are at variance with accepted ideas concerning acts of war 
and political offences as these are understood by civilised nations, 

(2) take note of the declaration made in this respect on 25th of 
October, 1941, by the President of the United States of America and by 
the British Prime Minister, 

(3) place amongst their principal war aims the punishment, through 
the channel of organized justice, of those guilty and responsible for these 
crimes, whether they have ordered them, perpetrated them or in any way 
participated in them, 

(4) determine in the spirit of international solidarity to see to it that 
{a) those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, are sought for, 
handed over to justice and judged, [h) that the sentences pronounced are 
caiTied out. 

In faith whereof the signatories duly authorised have signed the 
present Declaration. 


VI. UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Draft of September 20, 1943) 

The Governments or Authorities whose duly-authorized representatives 
have subscribed hereto. 

^ Being United Nations or being associated with the United Nations 
in this war, 

Being determined that immediately upon the liberation of any area by 
the armed forces of the^ United Nations or as a consequence of retreat of 
the enemy the population thereof shall receive aid and relief from their 
sufferings, food, clotliing and shelter, aid in the prevention of pestilence 
and in the recovery of the health of the people, and that preparation and 
arrangements shall be made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their 
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homes and for assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restoration of essential serviceSj 
Have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

There is hereby established the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

1 . The Administration shall have power to acquire, hold and convey 
property, to enter into contracts and undertake obligations, to designate 
or create agencies and to review the activities of agencies so created, to 
manage undertakings and in general to perform any legal act appropriate 
to its objects and purposes. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Article VII, the purposes and functions 
of the Administration shall be as follows: 

{a) To plan, co-ordinate, administer or arrange for the administration 
of measures for the relief of victims of war in any area under the control 
of any of the United Nations through the provision of food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, shelter and other basic necessities, medical and other essential 
services; and to facilitate in such areas, so far as necessary to the 
adequate provision of relief, the production and transportation of these 
articles and the furnishing of these services. The form of activities of the 
Administration within the territory of a member government wherein 
that government exercises administrative authority and the respons- 
ibility to be assumed by the member government for carrying out 
measures planned by the Administration therein shall be determined 
after consultation with and with the consent of the member govern- 
ment. 

(b) To formulate and recommend measures for individual or joint 
action by any or ail of the member governments for the co-ordination 
of purchasing, the use of ships and other procurement activities in the 
period following the cessation of hostilities, with a view to integrating 
the plans and activities of the Administration with the total movement 
of supplies, and for the purpose of achieving an equitable distribution 
of available supplies. The Administration may administer such co- 
ordination measures as may be authorized by the member governments 
concerned. 

(c) To study, formulate and recommend for individual or joint action 
by any or ail of the member governments measures with respect to such 
related matters, arising out of its experience in planning and performing 
the work of relief and rehabilitation, as may be proposed by any of the 
member governments. Such proposals shall be studied and recommend- 
ations formulated if the proposals are supported by a vote of the 
Council, and the recommendations shall be referred to any or all of the 
member governments for individual or joint action if approved by 
unanimous vote of the Central Committee and by vote of the Council. 

Article II 

Membership 

The members of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration shall be the governments or authorities signatory hereto and such 
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other governineiits or authorities as may upon application for member- 
ship be admitted thereto by actiorx of the Council. The Council may, if it 
desires, authorize the Central Committee to accept new members between 
sessions of the Council. 

Wherever the term 'member government' is used in this Agreement 
it shall be construed to mean a member of the Administration, whether 
a government or an authority. 


Article III 
The Council 

1 . Each member government shall name one representative, and such 
alternates as may be necessary, upon the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which shall be the policy- 
making body of the Administration. The Council shall, for each of its 
sessions, select one of its members to preside at the session. The Council 
shall determine its own rules of procedure. Unless otherwise provided by 
the Agreement or by action of the Council, the Council shall vote by 
simple majority. 

2. The Council shall be convened in regular session not less than twice 
a year by the Central Committee. It may be convened in special session 
whenever the Central Committee shall deem necessary, and shall be 
convened within thirty days after request therefor by one third of the 
members of the Council. 

3. The Central Committee of the Council shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of China, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America, with the Director-General 
presiding without vote. Between sessions of the Council it shall when 
necessary make policy decisions of an emergency nature. All such decisions 
shall be recorded in the minutes of the Central Committee which shall 
be communicated promptly to each member government. Such decisions 
shall be open to reconsideration by the Church at any regular session or 
at any special session called in accordance with Article III, paragraph 2. 
The Central Committee shall invite the participation of the representa- 
tives of any member government at those of its meetings at which action 
of special interest to such government is discussed. It shall invite the 
participation of the representative serving as Chairman of the Committee 
on Supplies of the Council at those of its meetings at which policies 
affecting the provision of supplies are discussed. 

4. The Committee on Supplies of the Council shall consist of the 
members of the Council, or their alternates, representing those member 
governments likely to be principal suppliers of materials for relief and 
rehabilitation. The members shall be appointed by the Council, and the 
Gomicii may authorize ' the Central Committee to make emergency 
appointments between sessions of the Council, such appointments to 
continue until the next session of the Council. The Committee on Supplies 
shall consider, formulate and recommend to the Council and the Central 
Committee policies designed to assure the provision of required supplies. 
The Central Committee shall from time to time meet with the Committee 
on Supplies to review policy matters affecting supplies. 
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5. The Committee of the Council for Europe shall consist of all the 
members of the Council, or their alternates, repi'esenting member govern- 
ments of territories within the European area, and such other members of 
the Council, representing other governments directly concerned with the 
problems of relief and rehabilitation in the European area, as shall be 
appointed by the Council; the Council may authoidze the Central Com- 
mittee to make these appointments in cases of emergency betiveen 
sessions of the Council, such appointments to continue until the next 
session of the GounciL The Committee of the Council for the Far East 
shall consist of all the members of the Council, or their alternates, repre- 
senting member governments of territories within the Far Eastern area, 
and such other members of the Council representing other governments 
directly concerned with the problems of relief and rehabilitation in the 
Far Eastern area as shall be appointed by the Council: the Council may 
authorize the Central Committee to make these appointments in cases of 
emergency between sessions of the Council, such appointments to con- 
tinue until the next session of the Council. The regional committees shall 
normally meet within their respective areas. They shall consider and 
recommend to the Council and the Central Committee policies with 
respect to relief and rehabilitation within their respective areas. The 
Committee of the Council for Europe shall replace the Inter- Allied Com- 
mittee on European post-war relief established in London on September 
24, 1941, and the records of the latter shall be made available to the 
Committee for Europe. 

6. The Council shall establish such other standing regional com- 
mittees as it shall consider desirable, the functions of such committees 
and the method of appointing their members being identical to that 
provided in paragraph 5. of this Article with respect to the Committees 
df the Council for Europe and for the Far East. The Council shall also 
establish such other standing committees as it considers desirable to 
advise it, and, in intervals between sessions of the Council, to advise the 
Central Committee. For such technical standing committees as may be 
established, in respect of particular problems such as nutrition, health, 
agriculture, transport, repatriation, and finance, the members may be 
members of the Council or their alternates nominated by them because 
of special competence in their respective fields of work. The members 
shall be appointed by the Council, and the Council may authorize the 
Central Committee to make emergency appointments between sessions of 
the Council, such appointments to continue until the next session of the 
GounciL Should a regional committee so desire, sub-committees of the 
technical standing committees shall be established by the technical 
committees in consultation with the regional committees, to advise the 
regional committees. 

7. The travel and other expenses of members of the Council and of 
members of its committees shall be borne by the governments which they 
represent. 

8. All reports and recommendations of committees of the Council 
shall be transmitted to the Director-General for distribution to the 
Council and the Central Committee by the secretariat of the Council, 
established under the provisions of Axticle IV, paragraph 4. 

B 
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Article IV 
The Director-General 

1. The executive authority of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration shall be in the Director-General^ who shall 
be appointed by the Council on the nomination by unanimous vote of the 
Central Committee. The Director-General may be removed by the 
Council on recommendation^ by unanimous vote, of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

2. The Director-General shall have full power and authority for 
carrying out relief operations contemplated by Article I, paragraph 2 (<2), 
within the limits of available resources and the broad policies determined 
by the Council or its Central Committee. Immediately upon taking office 
he shall in conjunction with the military and other appropriate author- 
ities of the United Nations prepare plans for the emergency relief of the 
civilian population in any area occupied by the armed forces of any of the 
United Nations, arrange for the procurement and assembly of the 
necessary supplies and create or select the emergency organisation re- 
quired for this purpose. In arranging for the procurement, transportation, 
and distribution of supplies and services, he and his representatives shall 
consult and collaborate with the appropriate authorities of the United 
Nations and shall, wherever practicable, use the facilities made available 
by such authorities. Foreign voluntary relief agencies may not engage in 
activity in any area receiving relief from the Administration without the 
consent and unless subject to the regulation of the Director-General. The 
powers and duties of the Director-General are subject to the limitations 
of Article VII. 

3. The Director-General shall also be responsible for the organization 
and direction of the functions contemplated by Article I, paragraph 2 {b) 
and 2 (r). 

4. The Director-General shall appoint such Deputy Directors-General, 
officers, expert personnel, and staff at his headquarters and elsewhere, 
including field missions, as he shall find necessary, and he may delegate 
to them such of his powers as he may deem appropriate. The Director- 
General, or upon his authorization the Deputy Directors-General, shall 
supply such secretariat and other staff and facilities as shall be required 
by the Council and its committees, including the regional committees and 
sub -committees. Such^ Deputy Directors-General as shall be assigned 
special functions within a region shall attend meetings of the regional 
standing committee whenever possible and shall keep it advised on the 
progress of the relief and rehabilitation programme within the region. 

5. The Director-General shall make periodic reports to the Central 
Coinmittee and to the Council covering the progress of the Administra- 
tion s activities. The reports shall be made public except for such portions 
as the Central Committee may consider it necessary, in the interest of the 
United Nations, to keep confidential; if a report affects the interests of a 
member government in such a w^ay as to render it questionable whether 
it should be published, such government shall have an opportunity of 
expressing its views on the question of publication. The Director-General 
shall also arrange to have prepared periodic reports covering the activities 
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of the Administration within each region and he shall transmit such 
reports with his comments thereon to the Council, the Central Committee 
and the respective regional committees. 

Article V 
Supplies and Resources 

In so far as its appropriate constitutional bodies shall authorize, each 
member government will contribute to the support of the Administration 
in order to accomplish the purposes of Article I, paragraph 2 (a ) . The 
amount and character of the contributions of each member government 
under this provision will be determined from time to time by its appro- 
priate constitutional bodies. All such contributions received by the 
Administration shall be accounted for. 

2. The supplies and resources made available by the member govern- 
ments shall be kept in review in relation to prospective requirements by 
the Director-General, who shall initiate action with the member govern- 
ments with a view to assuring such additional supplies and resources as 
may be required, 

3, All purchases by any of the member governments, to be made out- 
side their own territories during the v/ar for relief or rehabilitation 
purposes, shall be made only after consultation wth the Director-General, 
and shall, so far as practicable, be carried out through the appropriate 
United Nations agency. 

Article VI 
Administrative Expenses 

The Director-General shall submit to the Council an annual budget, 
and from time to time such supplementary budgets as may be required, 
covering the necessary administrative expenses of the Administration. 
Upon approval of a budget by the Council the total amount approved 
shall be allocated to the member governments in proportions to be 
determined by the Council. Each member government undertakes, 
subject to the requirements of its constitutional procedure, to contribute 
to the Administration promptly its share of the Administrative expenses 
so determined. 

Article VII 

Notwithstanding any other provision herein contained, while hostilities 
or other military necessities exist in any area, the Administration and its 
Director-General shall not undertake activities therein without the 
consent of the military command of that area, and unless subject to such 
control as the command may find necessary. The determination that such 
hostilities or military necessities exist in any area shall be made by its 
military commander. 

Article VIII 
Amendment 

The provisions of this Agreement may be amended as follows: 

a. Amendments involving new obligations for member governments 
shall require the approval of the Council by a two-thirds vote and shall 
take effect for each member government on acceptance by it; 
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b. Amendments invoKdng modification of Article III or Article IV 
shall take effect on adoption by die Council by a two-thirds vote, including 
the votes of all the members of the Central Committee; 

c. Other amendments shall take effect on adoption by the Council by 
twO“ thirds vote. 


Article IX 
Entry into Force 

This Agreement shall enter into force with respect to each signatory on 
the date irlmn the Agreement is signed by that signatory, unless otherwise 
specified by such signatory. 


Article X 
Withdrawal 

Any member government may give notice of withdrawal from the 
Administration at any time after the expiration of six months from the 
entry into force of the Agreement for that government. Such notice shall 
take effect twelve months after the date of its communication to the 
Director-General subject to the member government having met by that 
time all financial, supply or other material obligations accepted or under- 
taken by it. 


VIL MOSCOW DECLARATIONS 
November i, 

I. Four Nations Declaration On Security 

The Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., and China: United in their determination, in accordance with 
the declaration by the United Nations of January ist, 1942, and subse- 
quent declarations, to continue hostilities against those Axis Powers 
with which they respectively are at war until such Powers have laid down 
their arms on the basis of unconditional surrender; conscious of their 
responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves and the people allied 
to them from the menace of aggression: recognizing the necessity of ensur- 
ing rapid. and ordeidy transit from war to peace and of establishing and 
maintaining international peace and security with the least diversion of 
this world's human and economic resources for armaments: iointly 
declare: 

1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security; 

2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together 
in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy; 

3. That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed on the enemy; 
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4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization, based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and open to membership 
by all such States, large or small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security; 

5. ^ That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the re-establishment ol law and order and the inauguration of a 
system of general security they will consult with each other, and, as 
occasion requires, with other members of the United Nations, with a view 
to joint action on behalf of the community of nations; 

6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territories of other States except for the purposes 
envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation; and 

7. That they will confer and co-operate with one another and with 
other members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general 
agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war 
period. 


2. Three Power Declaration on Atrocities 

The United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet Union have 
received from many quarters evidence of atrocities, massacres, and cold- 
blooded mass executions which are being perpetrated by the Hitlerite 
forces in many of the countries they have overrun and from w’hich they are 
now being steadily expelled. The brutalities of Hitlerite domination are 
no new thing, and all peoples or territories in their grip have suffered 
from the worst form of government by terror. 

What is new is that many of these territories are now being redeemed 
by the advancing armies of the liberating Powers and that, in their des- 
peration, the recoiling Hitlerite Huns are redoubling their ruthless 
cruelties. This is now evidenced with particular clearness by the mon- 
strous crimes of the Hitlerites on the territory of the Soviet Union which 
is being liberated from the Hitlerites, and on French and Italian territory. 

Accoi'dingly the aforesaid three allied Powers, speaking in the interests 
of the 32 United Nations, hereby solemnly declare and give full warning 
of the declaration as follows: At the time of the granting of any armistice 
to any Government which may be set up in Germany, those German 
officers and men and members of the Nazi Party who have been respon- 
sible for or have taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, massacres, 
and executions will be sent back to the countries in which their abomin- 
able deeds were done in order that they may be judged and punished 
according to the laws of these liberated countries and of the free Govern- 
ments which will be erected therein. Lists will be compiled in all possible 
detail from all these countries having regard especially to the invaded 
parts of the Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia 
and Greece, including Crete and other islands, to Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and. Italy. 

Thus Germans who take part in wholesale shootings of Polish officers or 
in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or Norwegian hostages or of 
Cretan peasants, or who have shared in the slaughters inflicted on the 
people of Poland or in the territoxies of the Soviet Union which are now 
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being swept clear of the enemy, will know that they will be brought back 
to the scene of their crimes and judged on the spot by the peoples whom 
they have outraged. Let those who have hitherto not imbrued their hands 
wdth innocent blood beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most 
assuredly the three allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that justice may 
be done. 

The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of German 
criminals whose oilences have no particular geographical location and 
who will be punished by a joint decision of the Governments of the Allies, 

3. Declaration on Italy 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
Soviet Union have established that their three Governments are in com- 
plete agreement that allied policy towards Italy must be based upon the 
fundamental principle that Fascism and all its evil influence and emana» 
dons shall be utterly destroyed, and that the Italian people shall be given 
every opportunity to establish governmental and other institutions based 
upon democratic principles. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States and United Kingdom 
declare that the action of their Governments from the inception of the 
invasion of Italian territory, in so far as paramount military requirements 
have permitted, has been based upon this policy. 

In fm’tlierance of this policy in the future the Foreign Secretaries of the 
three Governments are agreed that the following measures are important 
and should be put into e&ct: 

(1) It is essential that the Italian Government should be made more 
democratic by the introduction of representatives of those sections of the 
Italian people who have ahvays opposed Fascism. 

(2) ^Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of Press, 
and of public meeting shall be restored in Tull measure to the Italian 
people, who shall also be entitled to form anti-Fascist political groups. 

(3) Ail institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime shall 
be suppressed. 

(4) Ail Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from adminis- 
tration and from institutions and organizations of a public character. 

(5) political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be released and 
accorded a full amnesty. 

(6) Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 

(7) Fascist chiefs and army generals known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and handed over to justice. 

In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize that 
so long as active militaiy operations continue in Italy the time at w^hich 
it is possible to give full effect to the principles set out above will be 
detei mined by the Gommander-in- Chief on the basis of instructions 
received through the combined Chiefs of Staff. The three Governments 
paities to this declaration will at the request of any one of them consult 
on this matter. 
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It is further understood that nothing in this resolution is to operate 
against the right of the Italian people ultimately to choose their own form 
of government. 


4. Declaration on Austria. 

The Government of the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States have agreed that Austria, the 
iirst free country to fall a victim to Nazi aggression, shall be liberated from 
German domination. 

They regard the annexation imposed upon Austria by Germany’s 
penetration of March 15th, 193^? null and void. They consider them- 
selves as in no way bound by any changes effected in Austria since that 
date. They declare that they wish to see re-established a free and inde- 
pendent Austria, and thereby to open the way for the Austrian people 
themselves, as well as those neighbouring States which will be faced with 
similar problems, to find that political and economic security which is the 
only basis for lasting peace. 

Austria is reminded however that she has a responsibility which she 
cannot evade for participation in the war on the side of Hitlerite Germany, 
and that in the final settlement account will inevitably be taken of her 
own contribution to her liberation. 


VIIL TEHERAN DECLARATION 
December /, 7945 

We, The President of the United States of America, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and the Premier of the Soviet Union, have met these four 
days past in this the capital of our ally Iran and have shaped and con- 
firmed our common policy. 

We expressed our determination that our Nations shall work together 
in war and in the peace that will follow. 

As to war, our military staffs have joined in our round-table discussions, 
and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German forces. 
We have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of the 
operations which will be undertaken from the east, w^est and south. 

The common understanding which we have here reached guarantees 
that victory will be ours, 

And, as to peace, we are sure that our concord will make it an enduring 
peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and ail 
the United Nations to make a peace which will command the good will of 
the overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world and banish the 
scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems of the 
future. We shall seek the co-operation and the active participation of all 
nations large and small whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated as 
are our ovm peoples to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression 
and intolerance. We will welcome them as they may choose to come into 
a world family of democratic nations. 

No power on . earth can prevent our destroying the German armies by 
land, their U-boats by sea and their war plants from the air. attacks 
will be relentless and increasing. 
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From these friendlv conferences- we look with confidence to the day 
when all peoples of theVvorld may live fi-'ee lives untouched by tyranny and 
according to their varying desires and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determination. We leave here friends in 
fact; in spirit and in purpose. 

Signed at Teheran, December i, ig43. 

ROOSEVELT. 

STALIN, 

CHURCHILL. 


IX. SUMMARY OF AGREEMENTS OF BRETTON WOODS 

CONFERENCE 
Jidy I, 1944 

This Conference at Bretton Woods, representing nearly all the peoples of 
the world, has considered matters of international money and finance 
which are important for peace and prosperity. The Conference has agreed 
on the problems needing attention, the measures which should be taken, 
and the forms of international co-operation or organization which are 
required. The agreement reached on these large and complex matters is 
without precedent in the history of international economic relations. 

I. International Monetary Fund 

Since foreign trade affects the standard of life of every people, all 
countries have a vital interest in the system of exchange of national cur- 
rencies and the regulations and conditions which govern its working. 
Because these monetary transactions are international exchanges, the 
nations must agree on the basic rules which govern the exchanges if the 
system is to work smoothly. When they do not agree, and when single 
nations and small groups of nations attempt by special and different 
regulations of the foreign exchanges to gain trade advantages, the result 
is instability, a reduced volume of foreign trade, and damage to national 
economies. This course of action is likely to lead to economic warfare, and 
to endanger the world’s peace. 

The Conference has therefore agreed that broad international action 
is necessary to maintain an international monetary system which will 
promote foreign trade. The nations should consult and agree on inter- 
national monetary changes which affect each other. They should outlaw 
practices which are agreed to be harmful to world prosperity, and they 
should assist each other to overcome short-term exchange difficulties. 

The Conference has agreed that the nations here represented should 
establish for these purposes a permanent international body, The Inter- 
fiational Monetary Fund, with powers and resources adequate' to perform 
the tasks assigned to it. Agreement has been reached concerning these 
powers and resources and the additional obligations which the members 
of the countries should undertake. Draft Articles of Agreement on these 
points have been prepared. 
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II. The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 

It is in the interest of all nations that post-war reconstruction should 
be rapid. Likewise, the development of the resources of particular regions 
is in the general economic interest. Programmes of reconstruction and 
development will speed economic progress ever^Avhere, will aid political 
stability and foster peace. 

The Conference has agreed that expanded international investment is 
essential to provide a portion of the capital necessary for reconstruction 
and development. 

The Conference has further agreed that the nations should co-operate 
to increase the volume of foreign investoent for these purposes, made 
through normal business channels. It is especially important that the 
nations should co-operate to share the risks of such foreign investment, 
since the benefits are general. 

The Conference has agreed that the nations should establish a per- 
manent international body to perform these functions, to be called The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. It has been agreed 
that the Bank should assist in providing capital through normal channels 
at reasonable rates of interest and for long periods for projects which will 
raise the productivity of the borrowing country. There is agreement that 
the Bank should guarantee loans made by others and that through their 
subscriptions of capital ail countries should share with the • borrowing 
country in guaranteeing such loans. The Conference has agreed on the 
powers and resources which the Bank must have and on the obligations 
which the member countries must assume, and has prepared Draft 
Articles of Agreement accordingly. 

The Conference has recommended that in carrying out the policies of 
the institutions her^e proposed special consideration should be given to 
the needs of countries which have suffered from enemy occupation and 
hostilities. 

The proposals formulated at the Conference for the establishment of 
the Fund and the Bank are now submitted, in accordance with the terms 
of the invitation, for consideration of the governments and people of the 
countries represented. 

X. DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 
October ig44 

Agreement was reached on a wide range of subjects, and tentative pro- 
posals have been made for the establishment of a general international 
organization under the title of The United Nations. 

The proposals, which are set out in full belowg deal with the purposes, 
principles, and membership of the organization, its principal organs, 
including a General Assembly, a Security Council, and an International 
Court of Justice; the composition, functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly and .the Security Council; arrangements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security; Jnternational economic and social 
co-operation; and transitional arrangements. 

The British, United States, Russian, and Chinese Governments have 
agreed that after further study of the tentative proposals now published 
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they will as soon as possible take the necessary steps with a view to the 
preparation of complete proposals which could then serve as a bfS-sis of 
discussion at a full conference of the United Nations. 

The full report of the tentative proposals is as follows: 

There should be established an international organization under the 
title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should contain provi- 
sions necessary to give effect to the proposals which follow: 


Chapter I. Purposes 
The purposes of the organization should be: 

(i) To maintain international peace and security; and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means the adjust- 
ment or settlement of international disputes which may lead to a breach 
of the peace; (2) to develop friendly relations among nations and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; (3) to achieve 
international co-operation in the solution of international economic, 
social, and other humanitarian problems; and (4) to afford a centre for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the achievement of these common 
ends. 


Chapter IL Principles 

In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the organization 
and its members should act in accordance with the following principles: 

( 1 ) The organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States. 

(2) All members of the organization undertake, in order to ensure to 
all of them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in the 
organization, to fulfil the obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the Charter. 

(3) AU members of the organization shall settle their disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security 
are not endangered. 

(4) All members of the organization shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the organization. 

(5) All members of the organization shall give every assistance to the 
organization in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 

(6) Ail members of the organization shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any State against which preventive or enforcement action is being'' 
undertaken by the organization. 

The organization should ensure that States not members of the 
organization act in accordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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Chapter III, Membership 

Membership of the organization should be open to all peacedovinp- 
States, 


Chapter IV, Principal Organs ' 

(1) The organization should have as its principal organs: {a) a general 
Assembly; [b) a Security Council; (r) an International Court of Justice; 
and {d) a Secretariat. 

(2) The organization should have such subsidiary agencies as may be 
found necessary. 


Chapter V. The General Assembly 
(A) Composition 

All members of the organization should be members of the General 
Assembly and should have a number of representatives to be specified in 
the Charter. 

{B) Functions and Powers 

(1) The General Assembly should have the right to consider the 
general principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and securityj including the principles governing disarmament and 
the^ regulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by any 
member or members of the organization or by the Security Council; and 
to make recommendations with regard to any such principles or questions. 
Any such questions on which action is necessary should be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after discus- 
sion, The General Assembly should not on its own initiative make recom- 
mendations on any matter relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security which is being dealt with by the Security Council. 

(2) The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new 
members to the organization upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council, 

(3) The General Assembly should, on the recommendations of the 
Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any rights 
or privilges of membership any member of the organization against which 
preventive, or enforcement action shall have been taken by the Security 
Council. The exercise of the rights and privileges thus suspended may be 
restored by the decision of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
should be empowered on the recommendation of the Security Council to 
expel from the organization any member of the organization which pei'- 
sistentiy violates the principles contained in the Charter. 

(4) The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the members of the Economic and Social 
Council provided for in Chapter IX, It should be empowered to elect, on 
the recommendation of the Security Council, the secretary-general of the 
organization. It should perform such functions in relation to the election 
of the Judges of the International Court of Justice as may be conferred 
upon it by the Statute of the Court, 
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(5) The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among the 
members of the organization, and should be empowered to approve the 
budgets of the organization. 

• (6) The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international co-operation in 
political, economic and social fields and of adjusting situations likely to 
impair the general welfare. 

(7) The General Assembly should make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies of international economic, social, and other 
specialized agencies brought into relation with the organization in 
accordance with agreements between such agencies and the organization. 

(8) The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and 
special reports from the security Council and reports from other bodies 
of the organization. 

(C) Voting 

(1) Each member of the organization should have one vote in the 
General Assembly. 

(2) Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and 
security; the election of members of the Security Council; the election of 
members of the Economic and Social Council; the admission of members, 
suspension of exercise of the rights and privileges of members, and the 
expulsion of members; and budgetary questions should be made by a 
tv/o- thirds majority of those present and voting. On other questions, 
including the determination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two- thirds majority, the decisions of the General Assembly 
should be made by a simple majority vote. 

(D) Procedure 

(1) The General Assembly should meet in regular annual sessions and 
in such special sessions as occasion may require. 

(2) The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of procedure 
and elect its president for each session. 

(3) The General Assembly should be empowered to set up such bodies 
and agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its functions. 

Chapter VI. The Security Council 
(A) Composition 

The Security Council should consist of one representative of each of 1 1 
members^of the organization. Representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of China and in due course 
France, should have permanent seats. The General Assembly should elect 
six States to fill the non-permanent seats. These six States should be 
elected for a term of two years, three retiring each year. They should not 
be immediately eligible for re-election. In the first election of the non- 
permanent members three should be chosen by the General Assembly for 
one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 
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(B) Principal Fmictio?is and Powers 

( 1 ) In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the organization^ 
members of the organization should by the Charter confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security and should agree that in carrying out these duties under this 
responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

(2) In discharging these duties the Security Council should act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the organization. 

(3) The specific powers conferred on the Security Council in order to 
carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter 'VTII. 

(4) All members of the organization should obligate themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in^ 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

(5) In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion of the world's human 
and economic resources for armament the Security Council with the 
assistance of the military staff committee referred to in Chapter VII I, 
Section (B), paragraph g, should have the responsibility for formulating 
plans for the establishment of a system of regulations of armaments for 
submission to the members of the organization. 

(C) Voting 

(Note. — The question of voting procedure in the Security Council is 
still under consideration.) 

(jD) Procedure 

( 1 ) The Security Council should be so organized as to be able to function 
continuously and each State member of the Security Council should 
be permanently represented at the headquarters of the organization. It 
may hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment may best 
facilitate its work. There should be periodic meetings at which each 
State member of the Security Council could, if it so desired, be represented 
by any member of the Government or some other special representative. 

(2) The Security Council shoul'd be empowered to set up such bodies 
or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its functions, 
including regional sub-committees of the military staff committee. 

(3) The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its president, 

(4) Any member of the organization should participate in the discus- 
sion of any question brought before the Security Council whenever the 
Security Council considers that the interests of that member of the organiza- 
tion are especially affected. 

(5) Any member of the organization not having a seat on the Security 
Council and any State not a member of the organization if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council should be 
invited to participate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
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Chapter VII. iVN International Court of Justice 

(1) There should be an International Court of Justice which should 
constitute the principal judicial organ of the organization. 

(2) The Court should be constituted and should function in accord- 
ance with a Statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the 
Charter of the organization. 

(3) The Statute of the Court of International Justice should be either 
(a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of International JusticCj continued 
in force with such modifications as may be desirable, or [b) a new Statute 
in the preparation of v/hich the Statute of the Permanent Court of Iiiter- 
tionai Justice should be used as a basis. 

(4) All members of the organization should, ipso facto ^ be parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

(5) Conditions under which States not members of the organization 
may become parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
should be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Chapter VIII. International Peace and Security 
(A) The Pacific Settlement of Disputes 

(1) The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any 
dispute, or any situation which may lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

(2) Any State, whether a member of the organization or not, may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the attention of the General Assembly or 
of the Security Council. 

(3) The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security should 
obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial settlement, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice. The Security Council should call upon the 
parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

(4) If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in 
paragraph 3 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that paragraph, 
they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security Council. The 
Security Council should in each case decide whether or not the continuance 
of the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security and, accordingly, whether the Security 
Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, whether it should take 
action under paragraph 5. 

(5) The Security Council should be empowered at any stage of a dis- 
pute of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 to recommend appropriate 
procedures or methods of adjustments. 

(6) Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Security Council should be empowered to 
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refer to the Court for advice on legal questions connected with other 
disputes. 

(7) The provisions of paragraphs 1-6 of Section VIII (A) should not 
apply to situations or disputes arising out of matters which by inter- 
national law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State 
concerned. 

(B) Determination of Threats to the Peace or Acts of Aggression,^ and Action with 

Respect Thereto 

( 1 ) Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a dispute 
in accordance with the procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of Section A, 
or in accordance with its recommendations made under paragraph (5) 
of Section (A), constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, it should take any measures necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the organization. 

(2) In general the Security Council should determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
should make recommendations or decide upon measures to be taken to 
maintain or restore peace and security. 

(3) The Security Council should be empowered to determine what 
diplomatic, economic, or other measures not involving the use of armed 
force should be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon 
members of the organization to apply such measures. Such measures may 
include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 

(4) Should the Security Council consider such measures to be inade- 
quate, it should be empow^ered to take such action by air, naval, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of members of the organization. 

(5) In order that all members of the organization should contribute to 
the maintenance of international peace and security, they should undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance wth 
a special agreement or agreements concluded among themselves, armed 
forces, facilities, and assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. Such agreement or agreements should 
govern the numbers and types of forces and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. The special agreement or agreements should be 
negotiated as soon as possible, and should in each case be subject to 
approval by the Security Council and to ratification by the signatory 
States in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

(6) In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the 
organization, there should be held immediately available by the members 
of the organization national air force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these 
contingents and plans for their combined action should be determined by 
the Security Council, with the assistance of the military staff committee, 
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Ydtliin the limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements 
referred to in paragraph (5). 

(7) The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and^security should be 
taken by all members of the organization in co-operation, or by some of 
them, as the Security Council may determine. This undertaking should 
be carried out by the members of the organization by their own action and 
through action of the appropriate specialized organizations and agencies 
of wTich they are members. 

(8) Plans for the application of armed force should be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the military staff committee 
referred to in paragraph (9). 

(9) There should be established a military staff committee, the func- 
tions of which should 'be to advise and assist the Security Council on all 
questions relating to the Secuidty Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, to the employment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation of armaments 
and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council. The committee should be composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council or their repre- 
sentatives. Any member of the organization not permanently represented 
on the committee should be invited by the committee to be associated with 
it when the efficient discharge of the committee’s responsibilities requires 
that such a State should participate in its work. Questions of command of 
forces should be worked out subsequently. 

(10) The members of the organization should join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security 
Council, 

(11) Any State, whether a member of the organization or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of measures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security Council in regard to 
a solution of these problems. 

(C) Regional Arrangements 

(1) Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and ^principles of the organiza- 
tion. The Security Council should encourage settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies either 
on the initiative of the States concerned or by reference from the Security 
Council, 

(2) The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority but 
no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council. 
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(3) The Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed of 
activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Chapter IX. International Economic and Social Go-operation 
{A) Purpose and Relatioiuhip 

(1) With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are^ necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations, 
the organization should facilitate solutions of international economic, 
social, and other humanitarian problems, and promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the discharge of this 
function should be vested in the General Assembly and under the 
authority of the General Assembly in an Economic and Social Council. 

(2) The various specialized economic, social, and other organizations 
and agencies would have responsibilities in their respective fields as defined 
in their statutes. Each such organization or agency should be brought into 
relationship with the organization on terms to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Economic and Social Council and the appropriate 
authorities of the specialized organization or agency, subject to approval 
by the General Assembly. 

{B) Composition and Voting 

The Economic and Social Council should consist of representatives of 
18 members of the organization. The States to be represented for this pur- 
pose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms of three years. 
Each such State should have one representative, who should have one 
vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should be taken by 
simple majority vote of those present and voting. 

(C) Functions and Powers of the Economic and Social Council 

(i) The Economic and Social Council should be empowered: {a) To 
carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations of the 
General Assembly; {b) to make recommendations on its own initiative 
with respect to international, economic, social, and other humanitarian 
matters; (r) to receive and consider reports from the economic, social, and 
other organizations or agencies brought into relationship with the organi- 
zation, and to co-ordinate their activities through consultations with, and 
recommendations to such organizations or agencies; {d) to examine the 
administrative budgets of such specialized organizations or agencies with 
a view to making recommendations to the organization or agencies con- 
cerned; {e) to enable the secretary-general to provide information to the 
Security Council; {f) to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 
{g) to perform such other functions within the general scope of its com- 
petence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

(D) Organization and Procedure ’ 

(i) The Economic and Social Council should set up an economic 
commission, a social commission, and such other commissions as may be 
required. These commissions should consist of experts. There should be a 
G 
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permanent staff which should constitute a part of the secretariat of the 

organization, 

(2) The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies to 
participate without vote in its deliberations and in those of the com- 
missions established by it. 

(3) The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure and the method of selecting its president. 

Chapter X. Secretariat 

(1) There should be a secretariat comprising a secretary-general and 
such staff as may be required. The secretary-general should be the chief 
administrative officer of the organization. He should be elected by the 
General Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council, for such 
term and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 

(2) The secretary-general should act in that capacity in all meetings 
of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the Economic 
and Social Council, and should make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the wmrk of the organization. 

(3) The secretary-general should have the right to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
international peace and security. 

Chapter XL Amendments 

Amendments should come into force for all members of the organization 
when they have been adopted by a vote of twm-thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by the members of the organization having per- 
manent membership on the Security Council and by a majority of the 
other members of the organization. 

Chapter XII. Transitional x^rrangements 

(1) Pending the coming into force of the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in Chapter VIII, section (B), paragraph (5), and 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signed at Moscow on October 30, 1943, the State parties to 
that declaration should consult with one another and as occasion arises 
with other members of the organization with a view to such joint action 
on behalf of the organization as may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security, 

(2) No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or 
authorized in relation to enemy States as a result of the present w^ar by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action. 

XL GRIMExA COMMUNIQUE 
February ir, 

F or the past eight days, Mr. Winston S. Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Mr. Franklin D, Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
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and Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the U.S.S.R., have met, with the Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs of 
Staff, and other advisers, in the Crimea. 

In addition to the three heads of Governments, the following took 
part in the conference: 

For the United Kingdom 

Mr. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; Lord 
Leathers, Minister of War Transport; Sir A. Clark Kerr, H.M. Ambas- 
sador at Moscow; Sir Alexander Gadogan,, Permanent Under- Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary of War 
Cabinet; Field-iViarshal Sir Alan Brooke, G.I.G.S.; Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Sir Charles Portal, G.A.S.; Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, First Sea Lord; and General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of 
Staff to the Minister of Defence. 

Together with Field-Marshal Alexander, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theatre; Field-Marshal Wilson, Head of the British Joint 
Staff ^Mission, Washington; Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff Mission, 
Washington: and diplomatic and military advisers. 

For the United States 

Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Secretary of State; Fleet Admiral William 
D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the President; Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Special 
Assistant to the President; Justice James F. Byrnes, ^Director of Office of 
War Mobilization; General of the Army George G. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations and G.-in-G., United States Fleet; Lieutenant-General Brehon 
B. Somervell, Commanding General, Army Service Forces; Vice- 
Admiral Emery S. Land, War Shipping Administrator; Major-General 
L. S. Kilter, Staff Committee Commanding General United States Army 
Air Forces; Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to the U.S.S.R.; Mr. 
H. Freeman Matthews, Director of European Affairs, State Department; 
Mr. Alger Hiss, Deputy Director of Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Department of State; and Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State; together with political, military, and technical advisers. 

For the Soviet Union 

Mr. V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
U.S.S.E..; Admiral Kuznetsov, People’s Commissar for the Na\^/-; Army 
General Antonov, Deputy Chief of General Staff of the Red Army; Mr. 
A. Y. Vyshinski and Mr. L M. Maisky, Deputy People’s Commissars for 
Foreign Affairs; Marshal of Aviation Khudyakov; "Mr. F. T. Gousev, 
Ambaspdor in Great Britain; and Mr. A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in 
the United States. 

^Tlie following statement is made by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britam, the President of the United States, and the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the result of the Crimea Conference: 

I. Defeat of Gersiany 

We have considered and determined the military plans of the three 
allied Powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. The Military 
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Staffs of the three allied Powers have met in daily meetings throughout 
the Conference. These meetings have been most satisfactory irom^every 
point of view and have resulted in closer co-ordination of the military 
effort of the three allies than ever before. 

The fullest information has been interchanged. The timing, scope, and 
co-ordination of new and even more powerful blows to be launched by 
our armies and air forces into the heart of Germany from^ east, west, 
north, and south have been fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we execute 
them, but we believe that the veiy close working partnership among the 
three Staffs attained at this Conference will result in shortening the war. 
Meetings of the three Staffs will be continued in the future whenever the 
need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make the cost 
of their defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to continue a hopeless 
resistance. 

2. Occupation and Control 

We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the un- 
conditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi 
Germany after German armed resistance has been finally crushed. These 
terms will not be made known until the final defeat of Germany is 
accomplished. 

. Under the agreed plans the forces of the three Powers will each occupy 
a separate zone of Germany. Co-ordinated administration and control has 
been provided for under the plan through a Central Control Commission 
consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three Powers with head- 
quarters in Berlin. 

It has been agreed that France should be invited by the three Powers, 
if she should so desire, to take a zone of occupation, and to participate as 
fourth member of the Control Commission. The limits of the French zone 
will be agreed by the four Governments concerned through their repre- 
sentatives on the European Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace 
of the world. We are determined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or control all German 
industry that could be used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to justice and swift punishment and exact reparation in kind 
for the destruction wrought by Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi 
laws, organizations, and institutions; remove all Nazi and militarist 
influences from public offices and from the cultural and economic life of 
the German people; and take in harmony such other measures in Germany . 
as may be necessary to the future .peace and safety of the world. 

It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have been extirpated Vvill there be hope for a 
decent life for Germans and a place for them in the comity of nations. 

3. Reparation by Geri^iany 

We have considered the question of the damage caused by Germany 
to Allied Nations in this war, and recognize it as just that Germany be 
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obliged to make compensation for the damage in kind to the greatest 
extent possible. A Commission for the Compensation of Damage will be 
established. The Commission will be instructed to consider the question 
of extent and methods for compensating damage caused by Germany to 
the Allied countries. The Commission will work in Moscow. 

4, United Nations’ Conference 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with our allies 
of a general international organization to maintain peace and security. 
We believe that this is essential both to prevent aggression and to remove 
the political, economic, and social causes of war through the close and 
continuing collaboration of all peace-loving people. The foundations were 
laid at Dumbarton Oaks. 

On tlie important question of voting procedure, however, agreement 
was not there reached. The present conference has been able to resolve 
the difficulty. 

We have agreed that a Conference of United Nations should be called 
to meet at San Francisco, in the United States, on April 25, 1945, to pre- 
pare the Charter of such an organization along the lines proposed in the 
informal conversation at Dumbarton Oaks. The Government of China 
and Provisional Government of France wdll be immediately consulted 
and invited to sponsor invitations to the Conference jointly with the 
Governments of the United States, Great Biitain, and the U.S.S.R. As 
soon as the consultation with China and France has been completed the 
text of the proposals on voting procedure will be made public. 

5, Declaration on Liberated Europe 

We have drawn up and subscribed to a Declaration on Liberated 
Europe. This Declaration provides for concerting the policies of the three 
Powers and for joint action by them in meeting the political and 
economic problems of Liberated Europe in accordance with democratic 
principles. The text of the Declaration is as follows: 

The Premier of the U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, and the President of the United States of America have consulted 
with each other in the common interests of the peoples of their countries, 
and those of Liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agree- 
ment to concert during the temporary period of instability in Liberated 
Europe the policies of their three Governments in assisting the peoples of 
Europe liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany, and the people 
of the former Axis satellite States to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the 
liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and 
to create democratic institutions of their own choice. 

This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter — the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live — the restoration 
of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in wLich the liberated peoples may exercise 
these rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in any 
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European liberated State or former Axis satellite State in Europe where, 
in their judgment, conditions require: 

[d) to establish conditions of peace; 

(b) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed people; 

(c) to form interim Governmental authorities broadly representative of 
all democratic elements in the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections of Governments responsive 
to the will of the people; and 

(d) to facilitate w^here necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authority or other Governments in Europe when matters of 
direct interest to themselves are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any 
European liberated State or any former Axis satellite State in Europe 
make such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on the 
measures necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in this 
Declaration. 

By this Declaration we re-affirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations, 
and our determination to build in co-operation with other peace-loving 
nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom, 
and the general well-being of ail mankind. 

In issuing this Declaration the three Powers express the hope that the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic may be associated with 
themselves in the procedure suggested. 

6. Poland 

We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to settle our differences 
about Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of the question. We re- 
affirmed our common desire to see established a strong, free, independent, 
and democratic Poland. As a result of our discussion we have agreed on 
the conditions in which a new Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity may be formed in such a manner as to command recognition by the 
three major Powers. The agreement reached is as follows: 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her complete 
liberation by the Red Army. 

This calls for the establishment of a Polish Provisional Government 
which can be more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of western Poland. The provisional Government wffiich is now 
functioning in Poland should, therefore, be re-organized on a broader 
democratic, basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad. This new Government should then be called 
the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. 

Mr. Molotov, Mr, Hardman, and Sir A. Clark Kerr are authorized as 
a Commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow with members 
of the present Provisional Government and with other Polish democratic 
leaders from within Poland and from abroad, with a view to the re- 
organization of the present Government along the above lines. 

This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall be pledged 
to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
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basis of universal suffrage and the secret ballot. In these elections all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to 
put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has been 
properly formed in conformity with the above, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic relations with the present 
Provisional Government of Poland, and the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United States will establish diplo- 
matic relations with the nev\^ Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity, and will exchange Ambassadors by whose reports the respective 
Governments will be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of Government consider that the eastern frontier of 
Poland should follow the Gurzon Line, with digressions from it in some 
regions of five to eight kilometres in favour of Poland. They recognize that 
Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory in the north and 
west. They feel that the opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity should be sought in due course on the extent of these 
accessions, and that the final delimitations of the western frontier of 
Poland should thereafter await the peace conference. 

7. Yugoslavia 

We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch 
that the agreement between them should be put into effect immediately, 
and that a new Government should be formed on the basis of that agree- 
ment. We also recommend that as soon as the new Government has been 
formed it should declare that: 

(1) The Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation (Avnoj) should 
be extended to include mernbers of the last Yugoslav Parliament (Skup^ 
shtina) who have not compromised themselves by collaboration with the 
enemy, thus forming a body to be known as a temporary Parliament, and 

(2) Legislative Acts passed by the Assembly of National Liberation will 
be subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 

8. Meetings of Foreign Secretaries 

Throughout the Conference, besides the daily meetings of the heads of 
Governments and the Foreign Secretaries, separate meetings of the three 
Foreign Secretaries and their advisers have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value, and the Conference 
agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for regular consulta- 
tion between the three Foreign Secretaries. They will, therefore, meet as 
often as may be necessary, probably about every three or four months. 
These meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, the first 
meeting being held in London after the United Nations Conference on 
World Organizations. 

9. Unity for Peace as for War 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common deter- 
mination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of 
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purpose and of action which has made victory possible and certain for 
the United Nations in this war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation 
which our Governments owe to our peoples and to the people of the world. 

Only with continuing and growing co-operation and understanding 
among our three countries and among all the peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be realized — a secure and lasting peace 
whicli^wilL in the words of the Atlantic Charter, “afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want/’ 

It is considered that ‘victory in this war and the establishment of the 
proposed International Organization wall provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all to create in the years to come the essential conditions of such 
a peace. 

(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

J. V. STALIN, 

XIL SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

June 26, ig4g 

We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

and for these ends 

to practise tolerance and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbours, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force sixall not be used, save in the common interest, 
and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of ail peoples have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled in the City of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full 
powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish an international 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 
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Chapter I. Purposes and Principles 
Article i 

The Purposes of the United -Nations are: 

1. To maintain iiiternationai peace and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2, To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and 
in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion; and 

4, To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of these common ends. 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the purposes stated 
in Article i, shall act in accordance with the following principles: 

1 . The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all its members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits 
resulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain 
from giving assistance to any State against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action, 

6. The Organization shall ensure that States wmich are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters w^hich are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall require the Members to submit 
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such mattei's to settlement under the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII. 


Chapter II. Membership 

Article 5 

The original members of the United Nations shall be the states which^ 
having participated in the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco^ or having previously signed the Declara- 
tion by United Nations of January i, 19425 sign the present Charter and 
ratify it in accordance with Article no. 

Article 4 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and^ 
in the judgment of the Organizationj are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United 
Nations will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforce- 
ment action has been taken by the Security Council may be suspended 
from the exercise of the rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 
The exercise of these rights and privileges may be restored by the Security 
Council. 

Article 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the 
Principles contained in the present Charter may be expelled from the 
Organization by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


Chapter III. Organs 
Article 7 

1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: 
General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, 
a Trusteeship Council, an International Court of Justice and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be estab- 
lished in accordance with the present Charter. 

Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men 
and women to participate in any capacity and under conditions of 
equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 
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Chapter IV. The General Assembly — Composition 
Article g 

1 . The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the United 
Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in the 
General Assembly. 


Functions and Powers 

Article 10 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present Charter, and, except 
as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations to the members 
of the United Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any such 
questions or matters. 

Article ii 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of 
co-operation in the maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommendations with regard to such 
principles to the Members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by any 
Member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state 
which is not a member of the United Nations in accordance with Article 
35, paragraph two, and, except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations with regard to any such questions to the state or states 
concerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any such question, on 
which action is necessary, shall be referred to the Security Council by the 
General Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Council 
to situations which are likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this article shall not 
limit the general scope of Article i o. 

Article 12 

1 . While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or 
situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute 
or situation unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative 
to the maintenance of international peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Security Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the Members of the United Nations if the General Assembly 
is not in session, immediately the Security Council ceases to deal with 
such matters. 
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Article 

1 . The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international co-operation in the political field and 
encouraging the progressive development of international law and its 
codification; 

(b) Promoting international co-operation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph i {b) above are 
set forth in Chapters IX and X. 


Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may 
recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter setting forth the Purposes 
and Principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 

1 . The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special 
reports from the Security Council; these reports include an account of the 
measures that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to 
maintain international peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the 
other organs of the United Nations. 


Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform such functions with respect to the 
international trusteeship system as are assigned to it under Chapters XII 
and Xni, including the approval of .the trusteeship agreements for areas 
not designated as strategic. 


Article .17 

1 . The General x\ssembly shall consider and approve the budget of the 
Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as 
apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 
57 and shall examine the administrative budgets of such specialized 
agencies with a view to making recommendations to the agencies con- 
cerned. 
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Voting 
Article i 8 

1 . Each member of the General A^ssembiy shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be 
made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with respect to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Council, the election of the members 
of the Economic and Social Council, the election of members of the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph i (c) of Article 86, 
the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of 
the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, 
questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budge- 
tary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of 
additional categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
shall be made by a majority of the members present and voting. 

Article ig 

A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment 
of its financial contributions to the Organization shall have no vote in the 
General Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote 
if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control 
of the Member. 


Procedure 
Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions and in 
such special sessions as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary-General at the request of the Security Council 
or of a majority of the Members of the United Nations. 

Article 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall 
elect its President for each session. 

Article 22 

The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

Chapter V. The Security Council — Composition 
Article - 2 ^ 

I, The Security Council shall consist of ii Members of the United 
Nations. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America shall be permanent members of the 
Security Council. The General Assembly shall elect six other Members 
of the United Nations to be non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance, to the con- 
tribution of Members of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other purposes of the Organi- 
zation, and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall be 
elected for a term of two years. In the first election of the non-permanent 
members, however, three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring 
member shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 24 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United 
Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and security, and agree 
that in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the 'Security Council shall act in accord- 
ance wdth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the discharge of these duties 
are laid dowm in Chapters VI, VII, VIII and XIL 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, 
special reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

Article bj 

The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter. 

Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Security Council shall be 
responsible for formulating, with the assistance of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted to the Members of 
the United Nations for the establishment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments. ' 

Voting 
Article 2y 

1 . Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2, Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
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3, Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members: provided that, in decisions under Chapter 
VI and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 

Article 28 

1 . The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to function 
continuously. Each member of the Security Council shall for this purpose 
be represented at all times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each 
of its members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the 
government or by some other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than 
the seat of the organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its work. 

Article 2g 

The Security Council may establish subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its functions. 

Article go 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 

Article gi 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the 
Security Council may participate, without vote, in the discussion of any 
question brought before the Security Council whenever the latter con- 
siders that the interests of that Member are specially affected. 

Article g2 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the 
Security Council or any state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to participate, without vote, in the discussion 
relating to the dispute. 

The Security Council shall lay down such conditions as it deems just 
for the participation of a state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations. 


Chapter VI. Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article gg 

I. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of internatidliai peace and security, shall, first 
of all, seek* a solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 
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2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, cal! upon the 
parties to settle their dispute by such means. 


Article ^4 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any^ situation 
which might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 
order to determine whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Article 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute or any 
situation of the nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dis- 
pute to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the 
dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters 
brought to its attention under this article will be subject to the provisions 
of Articles ii and 12. 

xirticle ^6 

1 . The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the nature 
referred to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures 
for the settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Council 
should also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a 
general rule be referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

Article 57 

1 . Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 
fail to settle it by the means indicated in that article, they shall refer it to 
the Security GounciL 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute 
is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, it shall decide whether .to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 

Article ^8 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33-37, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recom- 
mendations to the parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the 
dispute. 
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Chapter VIL Action wtth Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression 

Article 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance 
with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. 

Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security 
Council may, before making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to 
comply wuth such provisional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. 
Such provisional measures shall be without pi’ejudice to the rights, claims 
or position of the parties concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional measures. 

Article 41 

The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use 
of armed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it 
may call upon the Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. 
These may include complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in 
Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may 
take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. Such action may include 
demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, sea or land forces 
of Members of the United Nations. 

Article 43 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature 
of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible 
on the initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded 
between the Security Council and Members or between the Security 
Council and groups of Members and shall be subject to ratification by 

D 
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the signatory states in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 

'Article 44. 

When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before 
calling upon a Member not represented on it to provide armed forces in 
fulfilment of the obligations assumed under Article 43, invite that member, 
if the member so desires, to participate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of contingents of that Member’s 
armed forces. 

Article yj 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military 
measures, Members shall hold im_mediately available national air-force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid down in the special 
agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43 by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47 

1 . There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and 
assist the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security 
Gouncifs military requirements for the maintenance, of international 
peace and security, the employment and command of forces placed at 
its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of 
the permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not permanently represented on the 
Committee shall be invited by the Committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities requires 
the participation of that member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the 
Security Goimcil for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions relating to the command 
of such forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the 
Security Council and after consultation with appropriate regional agen- 
cies, may establish regional sub-committees. 

Article 48 

I. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and security shall be 
taken by all tfiie Members of the United Nations or by some of them, as 
the Security Council may determine. 
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2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United 
Nations directly and through their action in the appropriate irAernational 
agencies of which they are members. 

Article 

The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security 
Gouncil. 

Article go 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any State are taken by 
the Security Gouncil, any other State, whether a Member of the United 
Nations or not, which finds itself confronted with special economic 
problems arising from the carrying out of those measures, shall have the 
right to consult the Security Gouncil with regard to a solution of those 
problems. 

Article ji 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security Gouncil has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace and security. 
Measures taken by Members in the exercise of this right of self-defence 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in 
any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Gouncil 
under the present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems 
necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

Chapter VIII. Regional Arrangements 

Article 52 

1 . Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations- 

2. The members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements 
or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific 
settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies before referring them to the Security Gouncil. 

3. The Security Gouncil shall encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative of the states concerned or 
by reference from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35* 

Article gj 

I . The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional, 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements, or by 
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regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council, with 
the exception of measures against any enemy State^ as defined in Para- 
graph 2 of this Article, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional 
arrangements directed against renewal of aggressive policy/ on the part 
of any such state^ until such time as the Organization may, on request of 
the governments concerned, be charged with the responsibility for 
preventing further aggression by such a state. 

2, The term enemy State as used in paragraph r of this Amticle applies 
to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of 
any signatory of the present Charter, 

Article §4 

The Security Council -shall at all times be kept fully informed of 
activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


Chapter IX. International Economic and Social 
Go-operation 

Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
wliich are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

{a) Higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; 

.{b) solutions of international economic, social, health and related 
problems; and international cultural and educational co-operation; and 

{c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion. 

Article §6 

All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in 
co-operation with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes 
set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57 

1 . The various specialized agencies, established by inter-governmental 
agreement and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in 
their basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance mth the provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United 
Nations are hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 

Article jd 

The Organization shall make recommendations for the co-ordination 
of the policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 
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Article §g 

Tile Organization shall, Vvhere appropriate, initiate negotiations 
among the states concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agencies required for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in 
Article 55. 

Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization 
set forth in this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General A.ssembly, in the Economic and Social 
Council, which shall have for this purpose the powers set forth in Chap- 
ter X, 


Chapter X. The Economic and Social Council — Composition 

Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of i8 Members of 
the United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of 
three years. A retiring member shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, 18 members of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be chosen, the term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other members at the end of two 
years, in accordance with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one 
representative. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 62 

1 . The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and 
reports with respect to international, economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health and related matters and may make recommendations with 
respect to any such matters to the General Assembly, to the Members of 
the United Nations, and to the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General 
Assembly, vdth respect to matters falling within its competence, 

4. It may call, in accordance with rules prescribed by the United 
Nations, international conferences on matters falling within its com- 
petence. 

Article 6g 

I . The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with 
any of the agencies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on wliich 
the agency concerned shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. Such agreements shall be subject to approval by the General 
Assembly. 
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2. It may co-ordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through 
consultation with the recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to the Members of the 
United Nations. 

Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to 
obtain regular reports from the specialized agencies. It may make 
arrangements with the Members of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to 
its own recommendations and to recommendations on matters falling 
within its competence made by the General A.ssembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the General 
Assembly. 

Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the 
Security Council and shall assist the Security Council upon its request. 

Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such functions as 
fall within its competence in connection with the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform services 
at the request of Members of the United Nations and at the request of 
specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in 
the present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


Voting 
Article 6y 

1 . Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic ^ind Social Council shall be made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. 


Procedure 
Article 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in 
economic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and 
such other commissions as may be required for the performance of its 
functions. 

Article 6g 

The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the 
United Nations to participate, wdtliout vote, in its deliberations on any 
matter of particular concern to that Member. 
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Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for 
representatives of the specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions established by it, and for 
its representatives to participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article Ji 

The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements 
for consultation with non-governmental organizations wmich are con- 
cerned with matters within its competence. 

Such arrangements may be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation 
with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article J 2 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in accord- 
ance with its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of 
meetings on request of a majority of its mernbers. 


Chapter XL Declaration Regarding Non-Self governing 

Territories 

Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities 
for the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system of 
international peace and security established by the present Charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and to this end: 

{a) To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned, their political, economic, social and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their protection against 
abuses; 

{b) To develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and 
their varying stages of advancement; 

(r) To further international peace and security; 

(d) To promote constructive measures of development, to encourage 
research, and to co-operate with one another and, when and 
where appropriate, with specialized international bodies with 
a view to the practical achievement of the social, economic and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitu- 
tional considerations may require, statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible other than those territories to which 
Glia.pters XII and XIII apply. 

Article 7^ 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect 
of the territories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of 
their metropolitan areas, must be based on the general principle of good 
neighbourliness due account being taken of the interests and well-being 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic and commercial matters. 


Chapter XII. International Trusteeship System 
Article 75 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international 
trusteeship system for the administration and supervision of such territories 
as may be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These 
territories are hereinafter referred to as Trust Territories. 

Article y 6 

The basic objectives of the trusteesliip system, in accordance with the 
Purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article i of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

[b) To promote the political, economic, social and educational 

advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories, and 
their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to, the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned, and as may be provided by the 
terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

{c) To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for ail without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion, and to encourage recognition of the interdependence 
of the peoples of the world; and 

{d) To ensure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial 
mattex-s for all Members of the United Nations and their 
nationals, and also equal treatment for the latter in the admin- 
istration of justice, without prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80, 

• Article 77 

I. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the follow- 
ing categories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 
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(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result 

of the Second World War; and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the system by states respon- 

sible' for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories 
in the foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system 
and upon what terms. 

Article j8 

The trusteeship system shall not. apply to territories which have 
become Members of the United Nations, relationship among which shall 
be based on respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 

Article yg 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the 
trusteeship system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held under mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for in Articles 83 and 
85. 

Article So 

1 . Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, 
made under Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each territory under the 
trusteeship system, and until such agreements have been concluded, 
nothing in this Chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any peoples or the teniis 
of existing international instruments to which Members of the United 
Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph i of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds 
for delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements 
for placing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system 
as provided for in Article 77. 

Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under 
which the trust, territory will be administered and designate the authority 
which will exercise the administration of the trust territory. Such authority 
hereinafter called the administering authority, may be one or more states 
or the Organization itself. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic 
area or areas which may include part or all of the trust territory to which 
the agreement applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or 
agreements made under Article 43. 

Article Sg 

I. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, ^in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the Security CounciL 
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2o The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the 
people of each strategic area. 

3, The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trustee- 
ship agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions 
of the United Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social, and educational matters in the strategic areas. 

Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the 
trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace 
and security. To this end the administering authority may make use of 
volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust territory in carry- 
ing out the obligations towards the Security Council undertaken in this 
regard by the administering authority, as well as for local defence and the 
maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 

Article 8j 

1, The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship 
agreements for all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these 
functions. 

Chapter XIIL The Trusteeship Council — Composition 
Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following Members of 
the United Nations: 

{a) Those Members administering trust territories; 

{b) Such of those members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are 
not administering trust territories; and 

{c) As many other Members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total 
number of members of the Trusteeship Council is equally 
divided between those Members of the United Nations which 
administer trust territories and those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one 
specially qualified person to represent it therein. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 8y 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 

{a) Consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

{b) Accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 
administering authority; 
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{c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective Trust Territories at 
times agreed upon with the administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88 

The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each 
trust territory, and the administering . authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon the basis of such a questionnaire. 

Voting 
xirticle 8g 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

2 . Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of 
the members present and voting. 

Procedure 
Article go 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules and procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on 
the request of a majority of its members. 

Article gi 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to mattei's with which they are respectively concerned. 


Chapter XIV. The International Court of Justice 
Article g2 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed 
Statute, which is based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and forms an integral part of the present Charter. 

Article gg 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

2 . A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions 
to be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Gouncil. 
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Article g 4 

1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with the 
decision of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it is a 
party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent 
upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may 
have recourse to the Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be taken to give effect 
to the judgment. 

Article g§ 

Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United 
Nations from entrusting the solution of their differences to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or which may be concluded 
in the future. 

. Article gS 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the 
International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal 
question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, which 
may at any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also 
request advisory opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within 
the scope of their activities. 

Chapter XV. The Secretariat 

Article gy 

The Secxetariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as 
the Organization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. He shall be the chief administrative officer of the Organization. 

Article gS 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social 
Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other 
functions as are entrusted to him by these organs. The Secretary-General 
shall make an annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the 
Organization. 

Article gg 

The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article loo 

I. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the 
staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from 
any other authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their position as international officials, 
responsible only to the Organization. 
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2 . Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge 
of their responsibilities. 

Article loi 

1 . The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regula- 
tions established by the General Assembly. 

2 . Appropriate . staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations, These staffs shall form a part of the 
Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and 
in the determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence and integrity* 
Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 

Chapter XVI. Miscellaneous Provisions 

Article 102 

1 . Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any 
Member of the United Nations after the present Charter comes into force 
shall as soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat and published 
by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement ^vhich has 
not been registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraph i of 
this Article may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of the 
United Nations. 

Article 10^ 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the Members of 
the United Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under 
any other international agreement, their obligations under the present 
Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104 

The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members 
such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions 
and the fulfilment of its purposes. ' 

Article 10^ 

1 . The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members 
such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment of its 
purposes, 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials 
of the Organization sball similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the independent exercise of their functions in connection 
with the Organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to 
determining the details of the application of paragraphs i and 2 of this 
Article or may propose conventions to the Members of the United Nations 
for this purpose. 
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Chapter XVII. Tiu\nsitional Security Arrangements 
Article io6 

Pending the corning into force of such special agreements referred to 
in x 4 rticle 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin 
the exercise of its responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the Four- 
Nations Declaration,^ signed at Moscow, 30th October, 1943, and France, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of thai^ Declara- 
tion, consult with one another and as occasion requires with other 
Members of the United Nations with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

Article loy 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in 
relation to any state which during the Second World War has been an 
enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a 
result of that war by the Governments having responsibility for such 
action. 

Chapter XVIII. Amendments 
Article 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all 
members of the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly and ratified in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations, including all the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

Article log 

1 . A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the 
purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place 
to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly 
and by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. Each 
Member of the United Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the Members 
of the United Nations including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly following the coming into force of the 
present Charter, the proposal to call such a conference shall be placed on 
the agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and the conference 
'shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the members of the 

General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council. 

Chapter XIX. Ratification and Signature 
Article no 

I. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory states in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 
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2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America^ which shall notify ail the signatory states of 
each deposit as well as the Secretary-General of the Organization when he 
has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifica- 
tions by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, and by a majority of the other signa- 
tory states. A protocol of the ratifications deposited shall thereupon be 
drawn up by the Government of the United States of America which 
shall communicate copies thereof to ail the signatory States. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter vdiich ratify it after it 
has come into force will become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective ratifications. 

Article iii 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Russian, English 
and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United States of America. Duly certified 
copies thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the Govern- 
ments, of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the Governments of the United 
Nations'^ have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the City of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 

''^Note . — Representatives of the following Governments signed the Charter: 


China. 

Honduras. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

India. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain 

Iran. 

and Northern Ireland. 

Iraq. 

France. 

Lebanon, 

Argentina. 

Liberia. 

Australia. 

Luxembourg. 

Belgium. 

Mexico. 

Bolivia. 

Netherlands. 

Brazil. 

New Zealand. 

Byelo-Russian S.S.R. 

Nicaragua. 

Canada. 

Norway. 

Chile 

Panama. 

Colombia. 

Paraguay. 

Gost-a Rica. 

Peru. 

Cuba. 

Philippine Gommonw^'ealth*, 

Czechoslovakia. ■ 

Saudi Arabia. 

Denmark. 

Syria. 

Dominican Republic. 

Turkey. 

Ecuador. 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Egypt. 

Union of South Africa. 

El Salvador. 

Uruguay. 

Ethiopia. 

Venezuela. 

Greece. 

Yugoslavia. 

Guatemala. 

United States of America. 

Haiti. 
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XIIL POTSDAM DECLARATIONS 
August 2, ig45 

Report on the Tripartite Conference of Berlin. 


I 

On July 17, 1945^ tile President of the United States of America, Harry S. 
Truman, the Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Generalissimo J. V. Stalin, and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Winston S. Churchill, together with 
Mr. Clement Atdee, met in the Tripcntite Conference of Berlin. 

They were accompanied by the Foreign Secretaries of the three Gov- 
ernments, Mr. James F. Byrnes, Mr. V. M. Molotov, and Mr. Anthony 
Eden, the Chiefs of Staff, and other advisers. 

There v/ere nine meetings between July 17 and July 25. The Confer- 
ence was then interrupted for two days vvhile the results of the British 
General Election were being declared. 

On July 28 Mr. ilttlee returned to the Conference as Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. Four days of further discussion then took place. During the 
course of the Conference there were regular meetings of the Heads of the 
three Governments accompanied by the Foreign Secretaries, and also of 
the Foreign Secretaries alone. Committees appointed by the Foreign 
Secretaries for preliminary consideration of questions before the Confer- 
ence also met daily. 

The meetings of the Conference were held at the Gecilienhof near 
Potsdam. The Conference ended on August 2, 1945. 

Important decisions and agreements were reached. Views were ex- 
changed on a number of other questions and consideration of these 
matters will be continued by the Council of Foreign -Ministers established 
by the Conference. 

President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee 
leave this Conference, which has strengthened the ties between the three 
Governments and extended the scope of their collaboration and under- 
standing, with renewed confidence that their Governments and peoples, 
together with the other United Nations, vrill ensure the creation of a just 
and enduring peace. 


II. Establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers 

The Conference reached an agreement for the establishment of a 
Council of Foreign Ministers representing the five principal Powers to 
continue the necessary preparatory work for the peace settlements and to 
take up other matters which from time to time may be referred to the 
Council by agreement of the Governments participating in the Council. 

The text^ of the agreement for the establishment of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers is as follows: 

fpi) There shall be established a Council composed of the Foreign 
Mimsters of the United Eangdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics^ 
China, France and the United States. 
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' (2) ( 1 ) The Council shall normally meet in London^ which shall be the 
permanent seat of the joint Secretariat which the Council will form. Each 
of the Foreign Ministers will be accompanied by a high-ranking Deputy; 
duly authorized to carry on the work of the Council in the absence of his 
Foreign Minister; and by a, small staff of technical adwsers. 

‘ (ii) The first meeting of the Council shall be held in London not later 
than September i; 1945. Meetings may be held by common agreement 
in other capitals as may be agreed from time to time, 

'(3) (i) As its immediate important task, the Council shall be author- 
ized to draw up; with a view to their submission to the United Nations, 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, 
and to propose settlements of territorial questions outstanding on the 
termination of the war in Europe. The Council shall be utilized for the 
preparation of a peace settlement for Germany to be accepted by the 
Government of Germany wiien a Government adequate for the purpose 
is established. 

'(ii) For the discharge of each of these tasks the Council will be com- 
posed of the members representing those States which were signatory to 
the terms of surrender imposed upon the enemy State concerned. For the 
purpose of the peace settlement for Italy, France shall be regarded as a 
signatory to the terms of surrender for Italy. Other members will be 
invited to participate when matters directly concerning tliem are under 
discussion. 

‘ (hi) Other matters may from time to time be referred to the Council 
by agreement between the member Governments. 

^ (4) (i) Whenever the Council is considering a question of direct 
interest to a State not represented thereon, such State should be invited 
to send representatives to participate in the discussion and study of that 
question, 

‘(ii) The Council may adapt its procedure to the particular problem 
under consideration. In some cases it may hold its own preliminary dis- 
cussions prior to the participation of other interested States. In other cases 
the Council may convoke a formal conference of the State chiefly inter- 
ested in seeking a solution of the paiticuiar problem^ 

In accordance with the decision of the Conference the three Govern- 
ments have each addressed an identical invitation to the Governments of 
China and France to adopt this text and to join in establishing the Council. 

^ ji: 4: 

The establishment of the Council of Foreign Ministers for the specific 
purposes named in the text will be without prejudice to the agreement of 
the Crimea Conference that there should be periodic consultation among 
the Foreign Secretaries of the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom. 

The Conference also considered the position of the European Advisory 
Commission in the light of the agreement to establish the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction that the Commission 
had ably discharged its principal task by the recommendations that it had 
furnished for the terms of Germany's unconditional surrender, for the 
zones of occupation in Germany and Austria, and for the inter-Aliied 
control machinery in those countries. 

E 
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It was felt that farther work of a detailed character for the co-ordina- 
tion of Allied policy for the control of Germany and Austria would in 
future fall within the competence of the Allied Control Council at Berlin 
and the Allied Commission at Vienna. Accordingly it was agreed to 
recommend that the European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 

III. Germany 

The Allied armies are in occupation of the whole of Germany, and the 
German people have begun to atone for the terrible crimes committed 
under the leadership of those whom, in the hour of their success, they 
openly approved and blindly obeyed. 

Agreement has been reached at this Conference on the political and 
economic principles of a co-ordinated Allied policy toward defeated Ger- 
many during the period of Allied control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry out the Crimea declaration 
on Germany. German militarism and Nazism will be extirpated and the 
Allies will take in agreement together, now and in the future, the other 
measures necessary to assure that Germany never again will threaten her 
neighbours or the peace of the world. 

It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the German 
people. It is the intention of the Allies that the German people be given 
the opportunity to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of their life on 
a democratic and peaceful basis. If their own efforts are steadily directed 
to this end, it will be possible for them in due course to take their place 
among the free and peaceful peoples of the world. 

^ 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 

The Political and Economic Principles to govern the Treatment of Germany in the 
hiitial Control Period 

(A) Political Principles 

I. In accordance with the Agi'eement on Control Machinery in Ger- 
many, supreme authority in Germany is exercised on instructions from 
their respective Governments, by the Gommanders-in-Ghief of the armed 
forces of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, each in his own 
zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany, as a 
whole, in their capacity as members of the Control Council. 

2- So far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of treatment of the 
German population throughout Germany. 

3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the Control 
Council shall be guided are: 

(i) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany and 
the elimination or control of all German industry that could be used for 
military production. To these ends: 

{a) Ail Gei-man land, naval and air forces, the S.S., S.A., S.D., and 
Gestapo, with all their organizations, staffs and institutions, including 
the General Staff, the Officers^ Corps, Reserve Corps, military schools, 
war veterans’ organizations and all other military and quasi-military 
organizations, together with ail clubs and associations which serve to 
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keep alive the military tradition in Germany, shall be completely and 
finally abolished in such manner as permanently to prevent the 
revival or re-organization of German militarism and Nazism: 

(b) All arms, ammunition and implements of war and all specialized 
facilities for their production shall be held at the disposal of the Allies 
or destroyed. The maintenance and production of all aircraft and all 
arms, ammunition and implements of war shall be prevented. 

(ii) To convince the German people that they have suffered a total 
military defeat and that they cannot escape responsibility for what they 
have brought upon themselves, since their owm ruthless warfare and the 
fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed German economy and made 
chaos and suffering inevitable. 

■ (iii) To destroy the National Socialist Party and its affiliated and 
supervised organizations, to dissolve ail Nazi institutions, to ensure that 
they are not revived in any form, and to prevent all Nazi and militarist 
activity or propaganda. 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political 
life on a democratic basis and for eventual peaceful co-operation in 
international life by Germany. 

4. All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hitler regime or 
established discrimination on grounds of race, creed, or political opinion 
shall be abolished. No such discriminations, whether legal, administrative 
or otherwise, shall be tolerated. 

5. War criminals and those w^ho have participated in planning or 
carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or war 
crimes shall be arrested and brought to judgment. Nazi leaders, influen- 
tial Nazi supporters and high officials of Nazi organizations and institu- 
tions and any other persons dangerous to the occupation or its objectives 
shall be arrested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi party who have been more than nominal 
participants in its activities and all other persons hostile to Allied purposes 
shall be' removed from public and semi-public office, and from positions of 
responsibility in important private undertakings. Such persons shall be 
replaced by persons who, by their political and moral qualities, are 
deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine democratic institutions 
in Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate 
Nazi and militarist doctrines and to make possible the successful develop- 
ment of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system wdll be re-organized in accordance with the 
principles of democracy, of justice under law, and of equal rights for all 
citizens without distinction of race, nationality or religion. 

^ * sSi 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany should be directed towards 
the decentralization of the political structure and the development of 
local responsibility. 

To this end: 

(i) Local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on 
democratic principles and in particular through elective councils as 
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rapidly as is consistent wiili military security and the purposes of 
military occupation; 

(ii) All democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of 
public discussion shall be allowed and encouraged throughout 
Germany; 

(iii) Representative and elective principles shall be introduced into 
regional, provincial and state (land) administration as rapidly as may 
be justified by the successflil application of these principles in local self- 
government; 

(iv) For the time being no central German government shall be 
established. Notwithstanding this, however, certain essential central 
German administrative departments, headed by State Secretaries, 
shall be established, 'particularly in the fields of finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade and industry. Such departments will 
act under the direction of the Control Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, freedom 
of speech, Press and religion shall be permitted, and religious institutions 
shall be respected. Subject likewise to the maintenance of military security 
the formation of free trade unions shall be permitted. 

( B) Economic Principles 

1 1 . In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the production of 
arms, ammunition and implements of war, as well as all types of aircraft 
and sea-going ships, shall be prohibited and prevented. Production of 
metals, chemicals, machinery and other items that are directly necessary 
to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to Germany's 
approved post-war peacetime needs to meet the objectives stated in 
Para. 15. 

Productive capacity not needed for permitted production shall be 
removed in accordance with the reparations plan recommended by the 
Allied Commission on reparations and approved by the Governments 
concerned, or if not removed shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date the German economy shall be 
decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present excessive concen- 
tration of economic pov/er as exempKfied in particular by cartels, syndi- 
cates, trusts and other monopolistic arrangements. 

13. In organizing the German economy, primary emphasis shall be 
given to the development of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. 

14. During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated as a 
single economic unit. To this end common policies shall be established in 
regard to: 

[a) mining and industrial production and allocation; 

{b) agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

(r) wages, prices and rationing; 

{d) import and export programmes for Germany as a whole; 

[e)- currency and banking, central taxation and customs; 

(/) reparation and removal of industrial war potential; 

{g) transportation and coj^munications. 
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In applying these policies account shall be taken, where appropriate, 
of varying local conditions. 

15, Allied controls shall be imposed upon the German economy, but 
only to the extent necessary: 

(a) to carry out programmes of industrial disarmamenc and de- 
militarization, of reparations, and of approved exports and imports. 

(b) to assure the production and maintenance of goods and services 
required to meet the needs of the occupying forces and displaced 
persons in Germany and essential to maintain in Germany average 
living standards not exceeding the average of the standards of living 
of European countries. (European countries means all European 
countries excluding the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.) 

(c) To ensure in the manner determined by the Control Council the 
equitable distribution of essential commodities between the several 
zones so as to produce a balanced economy throughout Germany and 
reduce the need for imports, 

(d) To control German industry and all economic and financial in- 
ternational transactions, including exports and imports, ^vith the aim 
of preventing Germany from developing a war potential and of achiev- 
ing the other objectives named herein. 

(e) To control all German public or private scientific bodies, re- 
search and experimental institutions, laboratories, etc., connected with 
economic activities. 

16. In the imposition and maintenance of economic controls, estab- 
lished by the Control Council, German administrative machinery shall be 
created and the German authorities shall be recjuired to the fullest extent 
practicable to proclaim and assume administration of such controls. Thus 
it should be brought home to the German people that the responsibility 
for the administration of such controls and any breakdown in these con- 
trols will rest with themselves. Any German controls which may run 
counter to the objectives of occupation will be prohibited. 

^ ^ ^ 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 

(a) to effect essential repair of transport; 

(b) to enlarge coal production; 

(c) to maximize agiiculturai output; 

(d) to effect emergency repair of housing and essential utilities. 

18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Control Council to exercise 
control and the power of disposition over German-owned external assets 
not alread}^ under the control of the United Nations which have taken 
part in the war against Germany. 

19, Payment of Reparations should leave enough resources to enable 
the German people to subsist without external assistance. In working out 
the economic balance of Gex-many the necessary means must be provided 
to pay for imports approved by the Control Council in Germany. The 
proceeds of exports from current production and stocks shall be available 
in the first place for payment for such imports. 
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The above clause will not apply to the equipment and products 
tQ pn para.i^rapli 4 fu; and 4 {^) 01 the Reparations Agreement. 

IV. Reparations from Geraiany 

In accordance v'ith the Crimea decision that Germany be compelled 
to comnensaie to the greatest possible extent for the loss and suffering that 
she has caused to the United Nations and for which the German people 
cannct escane responsibility, the following agreement on reparations was 
reached: 

1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by removals from 
the zonc'of Germany occupied by the U.S.S.R. and from appropriate 
Gerixian external assets. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland 
from its own share of reparations. 

5. The reparation claims of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other countries entitled to reparations shall be met from the Western 
Zones and from appropriate German external assets. 

4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S.R. from its 
own zone of occupation, the U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the 
Western Zones: 

(a) 15 per cent, of such usable and complete industiial capital 
ecpuipment, in the first place from the metallurgical, chemical and 
machine manufacturing industries, as is unnecessary for the German 
peace economy and should be removed from the Western Zones of 
Germany, in exchange for an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, 
zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum products, and such other com- 
modities as may be agreed upon. 

(b) 10 per cent, of such industrial capital equipment as is unneces- 
sary for the German peace economy and should be removed from the 
Western Zones, to be transferred to the Soviet Government on repara- 
tions account without paument or exchange of any kind in return. 
Removals of equipment as provided in (a) and (b) above shall be made 
simultaneously, 

i|: ^ 

5. The amount of equipment to be removed from the Western Zones 
on account of reparations must be determined within six months from 
now at the latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equipment shall begin as soon as 
possible and shall be completed witliin two years from the determination 
specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of products covered by 4 (a) above 
shall begin as soon as possible and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in agreed 
instalments Avithin five years of the date hereof. 

The determination of the amount and character of the industrial 
capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace economy and there- 
fore available tor reparation shall be made by the Control Council under 
policies fixed by the Allied Commission on Reparations, with the partici- 
pation of France, subject to the final approval of the Zone Commander 
in the Zone irom wliich the equipment is to be removed. 
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7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of equipment subject to 
removal, advance deliveries shall be made in respect of such equipment 
as will be determined to be eligible for delivery in accordance ^^dth the 
procedure set forth in the last sentence of paragraph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims in respect of repara- 
tions to shares of German enterprises which are located in the Western 
Zones of occupation in Germany as well as to German foreign assets in 
all countries except those specified in paragraph 9 below. 

9. The Governments of the United Kingdom and United States of 
America renounce their claim.s in respect of reparations to shares of Ger- 
man enterprises which are located in the Eastern Zone of occupation in 
Germany, as well as to German foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to gold captured by the 
Allied troops in Germany. 

V. Disposal of the Gepjvian Navy and Merchant Marine 

The Conference agreed in principle upon arrangements for the use 
and disposal of the surrendered German fleet and merchant ships. It was 
decided that the three Governments would appoint experts to work out 
together detailed plans to give effect to the agreed principles. A further 
joint statement will be published simultaneously by the three Govern- 
ments in due course. 

VI. City of Koenigsberg and the Adjacent Area 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government that, 
pending the final determination of territorial questions at the peace settle- 
ment, the section of the western frontier of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics which is adjacent to the Baltic Sea should pass from a point on 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the east,' north of Braunsberg- 
Goldap to the meeting point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish 
Republic and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to the proposal of the Soviet 
Government concerning the ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union of the 
city of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it as described above, sub- 
ject to expert examination of the actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the British Prime Minister have 
declared that they will support the proposal of the Conference at the 
forthcoming peace settlement. 

VII. Wah Criminals 

The three Governments have taken note of the discussions which have 
been proceeding in recent weeks in London between British, United 
States, Soviet and French representatives with a view to reaching agree- 
ment on the methods of trial of those major war ciiminals whose crimes 
under the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943, have no particular 
geographiccd localization. 

The three Governments reaffirm their intention to bring these crim- 
inals to swift and sure justice. They hope that the negotiations in London 
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rvin -f-n-t in sDeedv asreement being reached for this purpose, and they 
reTard^it"i:^"a'matter^of great importance that the trial of these major 
sbo^dd DCTiii at tlie eH.rliest possible date, ilie first list of 
defendants u'ill be published before September i. . ■ 


VIII, Austria 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government on 
the extension of ihe authority of the Austrian Provisional Government to 
all of Austria. 

Tlie three Governments agreed that they were prepared to examine 
thi-' Guestion after the entry of the British and American forces into the 
city of b henna. 

IX. Poland 

The Conference considered questionsrei ating to the Polish Provisional 
Government and the western boundaiy o; Poland, 

(A) On the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity they* 
defined their attitude in the following statement: 

We have taken note with pleasure of the agreement reached^ among 
representative Poles fi’om Poland and abroad which has made possible the 
formation, in accordance with the decisions reached at the Crimea Con- 
ference, of a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity recognized 
by the tliree Powers, The establishment by the British and United States 
Governments of diplomatic relations with the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment has resulted in the withdrawal of their recognition from the former 
Polish Government in London, which no longer exists. 

The British and United States Governments have taken measures to 
protect the interest of the Polish Provisional Government as the recog- 
nized Government of the PoKsh State in the property belonging to the 
Polish State located in their territories and under their control, whatever 
the form of this property may be. 

They have further taken measures to prevent alienation to third 
parties of such property. Ail proper facilities will be given to the Polish 
Provisional Government for the exercise of the ordinary legal remedies 
for the recovery of any property belonging to the Polish State which may 
have been wrongfully alienated. 

The Three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment in facilitating the return to Poland as soon as practicable of all Poles 
abroad who wish to go, including members of the Polish Armed Forces 
and the blerchant Marine. They expect that those Poles who return home 
shall be accorded personal and property rights on the same basis as all 
Polish citizens. 

The I'hree Powers note that the Polish Provisional Government, in 
accordance with the decisions of the Crimea Conference, has agreed to 
the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot in which all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward candi- 
dates. and that representatives of the Allied Press shall enjoy full freedom 
to report to the Vvorld upon developments in Poland before and during 
tlie eiections^ 
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(B) The following agreement was reached on the western frontier of 
Poland ; 

In conformity with the agreement on Poland reached at the Crimea 
Conference the three Pleads of Government have sought the opinion of 
the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity in regard to the 
accession of territory in the north and west, which Poland should receive. 

The President of the National Council of Poland and members of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity have been received at 
the Conference and have fully presented their views. The three Heads of 
Government reaffirm their opinion that the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement. 

The three Heads of Government agree that pending the final deter- 
mination of Poland's western frontier, the former German territories east 
of a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, 
and thence along the Oder River to the confluence of the western Neisse 
River and along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, including 
that portion of East Prussia not placed under the administration of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with the understanding 
reached at this conference and including the area of the former free city 
of Danzig, shall be under the administration of the Polish State and for 
such purposes should not be considered as part of the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany. 

X. Conclusion of Peace Treaties and Admission to the United 
Nations Orgaimization 

The Conference agreed upon the following statement of common 
policy for establishing as soon as possible the conditions of lasting peace 
after victory in Europe. 

The Three Governments consider it desirable that the present anoma- 
lous position of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania should 
be terminated by the conclusion of Peace Treaties. They trust that the 
other interested Allied Governments will share these views. 

For their part the Three Governments have included the preparation 
of a Peace Treaty for Italy as the first among the immediate important 
tasks to be undertaken by the new Council of Foreign Ministers. Italy was 
the first of the Axis Powers to break with Germany, to whose defeat she 
has made a material contribution, and has now joined with the Allies in 
the struggle against Japan. 

Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime and is making good 
progress towards the re-establishment of a democratic Government and 
institutions. The conclusion of such a Peace Treaty with a recognized 
and democratic Italian Government will make it possible for the Three 
Governments to fulfil their desire to support an application from Italy 
for membership of the United Nations. 

The Three Governments have also charged the Council of Foreign 
Ministers with the task of preparing Peace Treaties for Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania. 

The conclusion of Peace Treaties with recognized democratic Govern- 
ments in these States will also enable the Three Governments to support 
applications from them for membership of the United Nations. The Three 
Governments agree to examine each separately in the near future, in the 
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lighz of the conditions then prevailing, the establishment of diplomatic 
reladons vith Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to the extent 
possible prior to the conclusion of peace treaties with those countries. 

5.^ :ji ^ 

The Three Governments have no doubt that, in view of the changed 
condidons resulting from the termination of the war in Europe, represen- 
tatives of the Allied Press will enjoy full freedom to report to the world 
upon developments in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

As regards the admission of other States into the United Nations 
Organization, Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations declares 
that: 

T. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving States who accept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are able and willing 

to carry out those obligations. 

‘p. The admisMon of any such State to membership in the United 
Nations will be eit active by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.’ 

'Ue Three Governments, so far as they are concerned, will support 
applications for membership from those States which have remained 
neuual during the war and which fulfil the qualifications set out above 
Ihe Ihree Governments feel bound, however, to make it clear that 
mey for tneir part would not favour the application for membership put 
fontard oy the present Spamsh Government, which, having been founded 
with the_ support of the Axis Powers, does not, in view of its origins, its 
nature, its record and its close association with the aggressor States 
possess the qualifications necessary to justify such membership. ’ 


XI. Territorial Trusteeship 

The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet Government con- 
cerning trusteestap terntones as defined in the decision of the Crimea 
Confeicnce and in the Charter of the United Nations Organization 

After an exchange of views on this question it was decided that the 
Italian territories was one to be decided in con- 
nection T-uth the preparation of a peace treaty with Italy and that the 
question of Italian territoiy would be considered by the Semember 

Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. ocpiemoer 


XIL Revtsed Allied Control Commission Procedure in RuxMania 

iiULGARLA. AND HuNGARY ^ 

the ^'ied that the Soviet representatives on 

KSyTZ”e™fe«"? C~Wn.w ia? 

Tve^iSS Xrt“Sh^ iSSedW?'’”" ”<■.'■'0 Throe 
tetpeetive eonn.ies, and Va‘'hik ri^i’LTriWs? "" 
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XIIL Orderly Transfers of German Populations 

The Conference reached the following agreement on the removal of 
Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

The Three Governments, having considered the question in all its 
aspects, recognize that the transfer to Germany of German populations or 
elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that any transfers that take place 
should be effected in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans into Germany would 
increase the burden already resting on the occupying authorities, they 
consider that the Allied Control Council in Germany should in the first 
instance examine the problem with special regard to the c|uestion of the 
equitable distribution of these Germans among the several zones of 
occupation. 

They are accordingly instructing their respective representatives on 
the Control Council to report to their Gov^ernments as soon as possible the 
extent to which such persons have already entered Germany from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to submit an estimate of the time and 
rate at w^hich further transfers could be carried out, having regard to the 
present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Provisional Government 
and the Control Council in Hungary are at the same time being informed 
of the above, and are being requested meanwhile to suspend further expul- 
sions pending the examination by the Governments concerned of the 
report from their representatives on the Control Council. 

XIV. Military Talks 

During the Conference there were meetings betw^een the Chiefs of 
Staff of the three Governments on military matters of common interest. 

Approved: 

J. V. STALIN. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 

C. R- ATTLEE. 

Berlin. 

August p, igpg. 


List of Delegations 
For the United States 

The President, Mr. Harry S. Truman; The Secretary of State, Mr. 
James F. Byrnes; Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, U.S.N., Chief of Staff 
to the President; Joseph E. Davies, Special Ambassador; Mr. Edwin 
Pauley, Special Ambassaor; Mr. Robert D. Murphy, Political Ad\nsQT to 
the G.-in-G., U.S. Zone in Germany; Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R.; General of the Army George G. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U.S.N. Chief 
of Naval Operations and Gommander-in-Ghief, U.S. Fleet; General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold, U.S. Army Air Forces; Lieut. -General Brehon B, 
Somervell, Commanding General, Army Service Forces; Vice-Admiral 
Emery S. Land, War Shipping Administrator; Mr, William L. Clayton, 
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Assistant Secretary of State: Mr. James G. Dunn, Assistant Secretary of 
State: Mr. Ben Colien, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State; Mr. H. 
Freeman Matthevrs, Director of European Affairs, Department of State; 
Mr. Cimrles E. Bohlen, Assistant to the Secretary of State: together with 
political, military and technical advisers. 


For the United Kingdom 

The Prime Flinister, Mr. Winston S. Churchill, M.P.; Mr. G. R. 
Attlee. M.P,: The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Ai.P.: Air. Ernest Bevin, ALP.: Lord Leathers, ALnister of War 
Transport: Sir Alexander Gadogan, Permanent Under-Sccretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs: Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, H.Al. Ambassador at 
Aioscow: Sir Walter Alonckton, Head of the U.K. Delegation to Moscow 
Repamtions Commission: Sir William Strang, Political A^dviser to the 
Cornmander-in-Ghief, British Zone in Germany; Sir Echrard Bridges, 
^eci'eiary of the CalDinet: Field-Aiarshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
Impeiial Staff; Alarshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles F. A. Portal, 
Cniei of the Air StaaT: Admira.1 of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
First Sea LoM; General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the Minister 
of Defence: iucld-Alarshal Sir Harold Alexander, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, ^Alediterranean Theatre: Field-Marshal Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Head of the British Joint Staff Mission at Washington; and other 
advisers. 

For the U.S.S.R. 

Generalissimo J. V. Stalin; Mr. V. M. ATolotov, People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R.; Admiral of the Fleet N. G. Kuznetsov, 
People’s Commissar of the Navy of the U.S.S.R.; Mr. A. L Antonov’ 
Chief of Staff of the Red Army; Mr. A. Y. Vyshinski, Deputv People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs; Mr. S. 1. Kavtaradze," Deputv People’s 
Commissar of Foreign ^ Affairs: Air. I. Al. Aiaisky, Deputy People’s Gom- 
missar^olKoreign Affairs; Admiral S. G. Kucherov, Chief of Naval Staff; 
Mr. F. T. Gousev, Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain; Air. A. A. Gromyko’ 
Soviet Ambassador to the U.S.A.: Air. K. V. Novikov, Alember of the 
Board, Commissariat of Foreign A.ffairs, Head of 2 nd European Depart- 
ment, Air. S. K. Fsarapkin, Alember oi the Board, Commissariat of 
roreign Affairs, Head of U.S.A. Department; Air. S. P. Kozyrev, Head of 
I St European Department, Cominissariat of Foreign Affoirs; Air. A. A. 
^avnsnehey,^ Flead of Balkan Countries Department, Commissariat of 
Foreign A. lairs: Mr. A. A. Sobolev, Head of Political Department, Soviet 
■Military .\ammistration m Germany: Air. Ai. Z. Saburov, Assistant Chief 
ot boviet Nlnuary Administration in Germany; Air. S. A. Golunski 
Expert Aavuser, Commissariat of Foreign Affairs; as well as politicaL 
military and iecnmcal staffs. ' 
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XIV 

Agreement by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Government of the U?iited Kingdom of Great Britain and jYortkerri Ireland, 
the Government of the United States of America, and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, for 

THE PROSECUTION AND PUNISHMENT OF -THE MAJOR 
WAR CRIMINALS OF THE EUROPEAN AXIS 

The discussions which have been taking place in London between the 
representatives of the U.S.S.S..5 the LTnited Kingdom, the U.S,A., and 
the French Republic, concerning the prosecution and punishment of the 
major war criminals of the European Axis, have now been completed, and 
entire agreement has been reached. 

Those taking part in the discussions included: 

For the US.S.R. 

L T. Nikitchenko, Vice-President of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R., and Professor Trainin. 

For the U7iited Kingdojn 

The Lord Chancellor, Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, Sir Thomas Barnes, 
Mr. G, D. Roberts, K.G., and Mr. R. A. Clyde. 

For the- United States 

Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

For the French Republic 

Robert Falco, Conseiller a la Gour de Cassation, and Professor A. Gros. 

On Wednesday, August 8, as the result of these discussions, the 
representatives of the four Pow'ers signed an agreement establishing an 
International Military Tribunal before which the major war criminals 
of the European Ams will be tried. The Agreement is supplemented by a 
Charter, setting out the constitution of the Tribunal and the principles 
governing its operation. Below is the text of the Agreement: 

Whereas the United Nations have from time to time made declarations 
of their intention that War Criminals shall be brought to justice: 

And whereas the Moscow Declaration of October 30, 1943, on 
German atimcities in Occupied Europe stated that those German officers 
and men and members of the Nazi Party vv^ho have been responsible for 
or have taken a consenting part in atrocities and crimes will be sent back 
to the countries in which their abominable deeds \vere done in order that 
they may be judged and punished according to the laws ot these liberated 
countries and of the free Governments that will be created therein; 

And whereas this Declaration was stated to be without prejudice to the 
case of major criminals whose offences have no particular geographical 
location and who will be punished by the joint decision of the Go verm 
meats of the Allies; 
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Now therefore ilie Government of the Union of Soviet ^Socialist 
RcDiiblics, the Government of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Nor diern Ireland, me Government of the United States of America, and 
die Provisional Government of the French Republic {hereinafter called 
'the Si'-riatories' ; acrina' in the interests of all the United Nations and by 
iheir^rem^entatives duly authorized thereto have concluded this Agree- 
ment. 

Article i 

There shall be established after consultation with the Control Council 
for Germaiiv an International Military Tribunal for the trial of war 
criminals whose offences have no particular geographical location 
whether they be accused individually or in their capacity as members of 
organizations or groups or in both capacities. 

Article 2 

The constitution, jurisdiction and functions of the International 
hliiitary Tribunal shall be those set out in the Charter annexed to this 
Agreenient, which Charter shall form an integral part of this Agreement. 

Article 3 

Each of the Signatories shall take the necessary steps to make available 
for the investigation of the charges and trial the major war criminals 
detained by them who are to be tried by the International Military 
Tribunal. The Signatories shall also use their best endeavours to make 
available for investigation of the charges against and the trial before the 
International Military Tribunal such of the major war criminals as are 
not in the territories of any of the Signatories. 

Article 4 

Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice the provisions established 
by the Moscow Declaration concerning the return of war criminals to the 
countries where they committed their crimes. 

Article 5 

Any Government of the United Nations may adhere to this Agreement 
by notice given through the diplomatic channel to the Government of the 
United. Kingdom, \vho shall inform the other signatory and adhering 
Governments of each such adherence. 

Article 6 

Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice the jurisdiction or the 
powers of aoxV national or occupation court established or to be established 
in any allied territory or in Germany for the trial of war criminals. 

Article 7 

1 .his Agreement shall come into force on the day of signature and shall 
remain in iorce for the period of one year and shall continue thereafter, 
subject to the right of any Signatory to give, through the diplomatic 
cliannel, one montn's notice of intention to terminate it. Such termination 
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shall not prejudice any proceedings already taken or any findings already 
made in pursuance of this Agreement. 

In witness whereof the Undersigned have signed the present Agree- 
ment. 

Done in quadruplicate in London this 8th day of x'\ugust- 1945, each 
in Russian^ English and French, and each text to have equal authenticiiy. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

I. NIKITCHENKO. 

- A. N. TRAININ. 

For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

JOWETT, G. 

For the Government of the United States of America: 

ROBERT I-I. JACKSON. 

For the Provisional Government of the French Republic: 

ROBERT FALGO. 



II. THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Including Xaiional Documents) 

ARGENTINE 

... Tj-..,., .-..,.-1 .'r.-v-’i- rla-T Three horizontal bands, blue, white, blue, 

%izh rising sun on white band). 

P/w/ih;::; General Edelmiro J. arreli. 
r::^-President: Colonel Juan D. Peron, 

MiDpler ofth^ Interior: Dr. Hortensio Ouisano. 

Minister M Foreign Ajjairs: Dr. Cesar Ameghino. 

Minister of Finance: Dr. Armando Antillo. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction: Dr. Antonio Juan Benitez. 

Miiiisisr of I 4 M: CoIoRei Juan D. Peron. 

AlinistBT or the F’airr: Rear-x\dniirai M Tessaire. 

Secretary for Air: Brigadier Bartolome de la Golina. 

Minister of Agriculture: Colonel Amaro Avalos. 

Secretary of Industry and Cornjnsrce: Lieut. -Colonel Mariano Abarca (ad int.) 
Miiiisier of Public vVorks: General Juan Pistariiii. 

Secretary of Labour and Social Prevision: Colonel Juan D. Peron. 

Argerdine Embassy in London: o \-\dlton. Crescent S.W. i. FeL: Sloane 2108. . 
Axinbassador : Sehor Dr. Don Miguel Angel Garcano. 

First Coumelior: Sehor Don Ricardo Siri. 

British Ambassador to Argentine: Sir David Kelly. 
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periodicals: 

La Nacion. 

La Prmsa. 

El Mundo,. 
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BELGIUM 

Flag: Three vertical bands, black, yellow, red. 

Sovereign: King Leopold III, born November 3, 1901. Succeeded his 
father. King Albert, on February 23, 1934. Married on November 4, 
1926, Princess Astrid of Sweden, who died August 29, 1935. Re- 
married on September ii, 1941, to Mary Lilian Baels, created 
Princesse de Rethy. 

Children: Princesse Josephine Charlotte, born October ii, 1927, Prince 
Baudouin, born September 7, 1930. Duke of Brabant. Prince Albert, 
born June 6, 1934. Prince of Liege. Of the second marriage: Philippe, 
Prince de Rethy, born July 18, 1942. 

Brother of the King: Prince Regent Charles, Comte de Flandres, born 
October 10, 1903. 

Sister of the King: Princesse Marie-Jose, born i\iigust 4, 1906. hlarried on 
January 8, 1930, Grown Prince Umberto of Italy. 

Belgian A?nbassador in Lojidon: Baron E. de Cartier de Marciiienne (1927). 

Embassy: 103 Eaton Square, S.W.i. TeL: Sloane 9211. 

British Ambassador to Belgium: Sir Hugh Knatchbull Hugessen. 

Counsellor: Francis Aveling. 

Belgian Governmefit: 

Prime Minister: Achille van Acker. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs^ Deputy Prim.e Minister: P. H. Spaak. 

Mmister of Finance: Frans de VogheL 

Minister of the Interior: Adolphe van Glabbeke. 

Minister of Work and Social Prevision: Leon Elie Troclet. 

Minister of Public Instruction: M. Auguste Buisseret. 

Mmister for the Colonies: Senator Robert Godding. 

Mmister for War Victims: Baron Adrien van den Branden de Reeth. 

Minister of Justice: Marcel Gregoire. 

Minister of Food: M. Edgard Lalmand. 

Mmister of Public Health: M. Ivlarteaux. 

Minister for Communicatiom : M. Rongvaux. 

Minister for Economic Ajfairs: M. de Smael Albert. ■ 

Minister of Public Works: M. V os Herman. 

Mmister of Agriculture: M. Rene Lefevre. 

Minister of jSf'ational Defence: M. Leo Mundeleer. 

Minister of Supplies: M. Paul Kronacker. 

Minister of War Damage: M. Jacques Basyn. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Y'l Vy’s Acker’s Statement on His Policy' after the Ministerial 

Changes 

T-^^rr political crisis which has troubled the country for the past thpe 
months has singularly hindered and retarded the necessary reconstruction 
^vork. For the Government it is a question of regaining the time lost, 
Nevertlieless, it intends first of all, at the beginning of this statement, to 
express its vdsh to proceed with the general election; it will hasten the 
comDihng and revision of the voters’ registers; and will propose measures 
to limit tiie appeals and to reduce certain delays. It will call upon you, in 
the first instance, to approve the Bill already drafted, the essential obj^t 
of wlfidi is to deprive unworthy citizens of the right to vote, It^would be 
unjust if those who, during the war, doubted the destiny of Belgium, were 
now authorized to influence her future. 

The indispensable administrative and judicial work will be concluded 
bv the beginning of next iviarch, at which date the general election will 
take place. 

During the few months that are left to us, the Government intends to 
punsue the aims that it set itself in its ministerial statement of last February, 
and especially to solve certain problems, as urgent as they are important. 
First of all, it intends to complete the work of financial purification, too 
oiien delayed during the past ten months by the political crises. The 
Government will take up again the Bill tabled by M. Eyskens, on which 
considerable rnrgority of the Flouse pronounced favourably, and it counts 
on getting it adopted during the very first weeks . 

The Government is also bent on placing the Budget before the Com- 
mittees of both Houses at the beginning of November, so that the country 
may be placed again in financial order. As soon as the debate on the 
Finance Bills is concluded, the Government will ask the Chambers to go 
forward with the exaiijination of the various Bills which it expects to 
submit to them, concerning reparations for tvar damage to property and 
persons. Among them -will be a Bill concerning Tie status of the political 
prisoner. 
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In spite of the results obtained since February, the resumption of 
economic life remains conditional upon increased coal production. A 
determined effort is being made to increase man-power by the employ- 
ment of German prisoners and by appeals to foreign \rorkers. That elTort 
is going to succeed. It may now be announced that the monthly distribu- 
tion of household coal will begin in October and that the amount of gas 
available for the use of the population will be increased. 

The results obtained to date permit of an appreciable improvement 
in the textile field. Beginning with September, materials in comparative 
abundance and at fixed prices will be made available to persons whose 
means are less than 36,000 francs (£20^) a year. That market will 
accordingly be continually and progressively enlarged. 

Without being able, at present, to promise a complete return to free 
trade, the Government will endeavour to remove, as quickly as possible, 
certain restrictions that to-day are making transactions .difficult. To that 
end it expects to relax the regulations for import and export permits, to 
cancel the regulations decreed during the occupation regarding the 
policing of trade and to allow free inscriptions in the Commercial Register 
on production of a certificate of citizenship. 

Corresponding with these economic improvements there should be 
further progress in rationing. In that domain also an effort will be made 
to secure greater freedom. In September the sale of fish will be entirely 
unrestricted and it is possible that in October bread will no longer be 
rationed. 

As regards agriculture, the return to liberty and, with it, the removal 
of regulations at present in force will proceed step by step as circumstances 
permit. 

The Government is firmly resolved to associate more and more closely 
the working classes in the solution of the great economic and social 
problems that are engaging its attention. It has faith in the workers’ 
wisdom and it desires the continuation of a close collaboration, which has 
already given happy results. In particular, it wall request the help of the 
trade unions in fixing the prices that will enable it to establish an index 
of I'etail prices. 

With respect to Civil Servants, the Government v/iil apply the same 
principles. In the very near future it will completely revise the scale of 
salaries of the magistrates, functionaries and employees of the public 
services. It intends to pay its servants suitably and to rec|uwe from them, 
in addition to their hours of work, a perfect professional consciousness. 

The Government intends to proceed actively with the administrative 
purge. This should be concluded at the latest by the general election. 
Now that Article 1 15 of the Penal Code has been interpreted, the punish- 
ment of economic collaboration (with the enemy) is able to enter a 
decisive phase. What the country demands is that the ixiaiii culprits be 
proceeded against immediately and without faltering. The Government 
will see to that. This firmness towards the principal guilty persons will be 
accompanied by care to show indulgence tovrards those who have com- 
mitted o.nIy small offences. Thus the rules of justice will be observed and, 
at the same time, the air will be cleared of an element that has weighed., 
heavily upon the activities of the country. 

Desirous of contributing to the solution of one of the most serious 
problems of Belgian political life, the Government will set up, within a 
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consisting of representatives of the 

no'-^-Sraic schools. This committee will be 
cCite, g'eiieral solcitions to the cjiies- 
questions on technical training, 
anci close collaDorahioii witli^the 
;:i Y,£-fv soon to ratify tlie United 

"smrFmimisca'lt also intends to cUim firmly 
-e'-' nan: of the reparations that justice will 
to the countries that she has plundered 
oow Belgium^ right to participate in the 
msources and it intends to leave nothing 
snsation for the su:fferings endured and 


mndnm secure legitiinate cony 

\vh^ nart in the occupation of Germany. It 
,..:i;t,hCtc'rTufd'sc)Qn* There is need, also, for it to be modernized m 
C 0-' h~ i-T-nn-irk -md i*' organization. Tire officers and men wnom 
ivhdfthtffftith embodied in the Allied armies will inrmmiately 
letohf hi Belgian 'muitary forces, and the troops, at present in Ireland 

loyally to all the rules of democracy; it 
aboVpCenh to deind it strongly and to stop any attempts at neoyascism 
i-ohf Sever source they may come. It hopes that the opposition will 
.'i-;i>vise T coirsiructivelv and control its activities. 

sUCrCtfie essential tasks that the Government has set itself; such is 
theCUt hhvhich it will undertake them. The country has need of unity 
ider tranquillity, discipline, and work. The Government is conscious of 
being able to respond to those needs. 
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Flag: Three horizontal bands, red, yellow, green. 

Pyssidcjit: Lieut. -Colonel ci-ualberto Villarioel. 

Minister qf Foreign Affairs: Gustavo Chacon. 

Minister of Government and Justice: Major E. Nogales. 

Minister 'of Defence: Lieut.-Golonel Jose Pinto. 

Minister of Economy : Jorge Zarco Kramer. 

Minister of Finance: Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

Minister of Public Works and Conimtmicaiions: Major Antonio Ponce. 

Minister of Education: hlajor Jorge Calero. 

Minister of Work: Dr. German Monroy Block. 

Minister of Agriadliire: Julio Zuazo Cuenca. 

Minister in London: (Vacant), ia Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.i. 

Td,: Vicioria iSSf)- 
Charge d’ Affaires a.i.; Juan Penaranda. 

British Alinister to Bolivta: Ivor Rhys. 
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BRAZIL 

Flag: Green with yellow lozenge in centre; blue sphere with white band 
and stars in centre of lozenge. 

President: Dr. Getulio Dornelles Vargas, born 1883. Assumed oiTice in 
1934. (Chief of the Provisional Government since 1930.) 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ambassador P. Leao Velloso. 

Minister of Labour and Commerce: Dr. Alexandre Marcondes Fiiho. 

Minister of Justice and Interior: Dr. Agamemnon Magalhaes. 

Minister of Transport and Public HUr/t.?.* ’ General Joao IMendonca Lima, 
Minister of Agriculture: Dr. Apolonio Jorge de Faria Salles. 

Minister of IVar: Pedro Aurelio de Goes Monteiro, 

Minister of Marine: Admiral Henrique Aristides Guilliem. 

Minister of Finance: Dr. Arthur de Souza Costa. 

Mmister of Education and Health: Dr. Gustavo Gapanema. 

Brazilian Atnhassador in Britain: Dr, Jose Joaquim de Lina e Silva Moniz de 

Aragao, G.B.E. (1939). 

Offices: 54 Mount Street, W.i, TeL: May 6658. 
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'iiMicns ■'.‘.''iiO Aavc Occn 
TIT normal conditions, 


the long and anxiously awaited news of 
I'-,..- .-.f T-soan has been announced and witn it the 

-Vr-rO-Tarred world. It would therefore perhaps be 
o o-ite 1 short description of Brazil’s participation 
' and the help she proposes giving to restore the 
h.- -,-icdms of aTgression to something approach- 
thrauo-h U.N.xC.R.A. and other organizations. 
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omatic aiid economic relations with Japan immedi- 
t.e lati-c-’s treacherous attack on Pearl Harbour and, 
of the most cowardly aggression by enemy sub- 
!i?r merchant shipping, which occasioned great losses to 


■ ’’ie i-’.’-azii on Aus"ast 22, iq42, declared a state of war against 
ACgiTT Tmmediatelv all' her fine harbours on the Atlantic, 
'wTtb theh dockvard facilities and shipyards, were iminediately 
plarea at the disposal o.^ the Allies. At Natal, amongst other sites, was 
dp-i/o-ie of the greatest air bases in the world and which became a vital 
lb’- No'-th African and European campaigns and without which, 
TBiie v.-irds of President Roosevelt, ‘the allied campaigns could not have 
been realized.’ Brazil’s Fleet and Air Force gave invaluable help in 
taau-ollins the sea lane of merchant shipping in the bmith Atlantic, 
‘fbe Bi-Ailian Annv was put on a war footing and m 1944 a 
Brazilian expeditionary force of considerable strength disembarked in 
Naples and, incorporated with the Fifth Army, fought on the Italian 
front with great success, culminating in the surrender to them of a whole 
German diwsion of the IVehrmacht. Brazil has thus the proud and unique 
distinction of being the only country of South and Central A.merica to 
have an entirely self-contained Expeditionary Force figping m Europe 
%vith the Allied Nations. Brazil to-day represents a most important factor 
in U.N.R.R.A. and has already subscribed no less than $30,000,000, 
beside setting up a mixed commission for the purchase of foodstuffs and 

textiles from Brazil. i 

What strikes the outsider most forcibly about Brazil is the immensity 
of her territory, nearly 3,300,000 square miles in extent, occupying about 
haL^of the South American continent. Her population of 46,000,000 bears 
a siixiila,r proportion to that of the southern and central portions of the 
Wesiern Hemisphere. Her people, in contradistinction to her sister 
republics, whose tongue is Spanish, speak Portuguese exclusively. 

Brazil is bounded along the whole of her eastern boundary from north 
to south by tlie Atlantic Ocean. On the north and west she confronts no 
less than ten different peoples, including the British, French ^ and ^ Dutch 
Guianas, with whom it has been BraziPs traditional policy, epitomized by 
her great Foreign Minister, Barao de Rio Branco, to solve all boundaiy 
problems by treaty and arbitration, rather than by having recourse to 
arms. 

Brazil is to-day concentrating intensely on her post-war problems, the 
chief of which is, of course, her programme of reconstruction and replace- 



ment. In spite of the immense difficulties occasioned by the war. she has 
made tremendous efforts towards seif-sufficiency, the most important of 
which is the construction of the great blast furnaces and steel mills at 
Volta Redonda in the State of Rio de Janeiro. These will utilize the vast 
iron-ore deposits of Itabira, not only the largest in the world, but also of 
the highest grade. This plant is starting operations this year, with an 
estimated output for the first year of 300,000 tons, to be increased even- 
tually to 1,000,000 tons per annum. 

Brazil is rapidly becoming industrirJized, as will be appreciated by the 
fact that her output of cotton textiles exceeds that of Great Britain. 

A network of air routes now covers the greater part of the country in 
every direction, with the result that voyages requiring sometimes twenty- 
four days are reduced to two. 

Brazil, with her varied resources, her vast area., and her potentialities, 
offers an immense field of activity for the populations of war-torn Europe. 
Brazil is alive to the value of such immigTation, but, as for some time 
past, will regulate this stream in an organized form, so that not only will 
immigrants be chosen for their qualities, but for their qualifications for the 
requirements of Brazil, chief of vdiich is that of agTicuiture. 

DOCUMENTS 
Rio Declaration 

Third Meeting of IvIinisters of Foreign Affairs of the American 

Republics 

Rio de Janeiro^ BraziL January 28^ XQ42 
Reiteration of a Prmciple of American Law 

Whereas: 

1. In accordance with its historical, racial, political and juridical 
tradition, there is and can be no room in America for the so-called racial, 
linguistic or religious ‘ffiiinorities” and 

2. In accordance with this concept. Resolutions XXVH and XXVIII, 
approved at the Pan-American Conference in Lima in 1938, confirm the 
principle that residents who, according to domestic law, are considered 
aliens, cannot claim collectively the condition of minorities, individually, 
however, they will continue to enjoy the rights to which they are entitled. 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics ^ 

Declares: 

That it reiterates the principle of American Public Law, accor 4 ing to 
which aliens residing in an American State are subject to the jurisdiction 
of that State, and the Governments and Agencies of the countries of 
which such aliens are nationals cannot lawfully interfere, directly or in- 
directly, in domestic affairs for the purpose of controlling the status or 
activities of such aliens. 

Contme?iial Solidarity in Observance of Treaties 

Whereas: 

I. The concept of solidarity, in addition to embodying altruistic 
sentiments held in common, includes that of co-operation so necessary to 
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\vhlch prejudice the maintenance of that prin™ 
-eesu-blishmert of hannony when weakened or disrupted by 
wf.dfy.h. of measures contrarv to me dictates of international law and 



itv niusi be trazrslated into facts in order to become a 
e irom a philosophical concept it has developed into an 
■n through repcaced and frequent reaiiirmations in 
rmeius ffeelv agreed upon; 

ihc pledged word in international treaties rests upon 
iicarprinciples as ^rell as on precepts of morality in 
be inaudm of canon law: Pacta sunt servanda\ 


u. Such agreements, \rhether bilateral or multilateral, must not be 
modined or nullihed unilaterally, except as otherwise provided as in the 
case of ‘denunciation' clearly authorized by the parties; 

Only thus can peace, inspired by the common welfare of the 
peoples be* founded on an enduring basis, as proclaimed at the meeting 
in Habana; and 

6. Or peaceful relations among peoples would be practically impos- 
sible in the absence of strict observance of all pacts solemnly celebrated 
which have met all the formalities provided for in the laws of the High 
Contracting Parties in order to render them juridically effective. 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics 


Declares: 


1. That should the Governmient of an American nation violate an 
agreement or a treaty duly perfected by two or more American Republics 
or should there be reason to believe that a violation which might disturb 
the peace or solidarity of the Americas is being contemplated, any Ameri- 
can State may initiate the consultation contemplated in Resolution XVII 
of Habana with the object of agreeing upon the measures to be taken. 

2 . That the Government desiring to initiate the consultation and pro- 
pose a Meeting of the iN'Iinisters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics or their representatives, shall communicate with the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union specifying in detail the subjects to be 
considered as tvell as the approximate date on which the meeting should 
take place. 


'The Good Neighbour Policy 

Whereas: 

1 . Relations among nations, if they are to have foundations which will 
assure an international order under law, must be based on the essential 
and universal pidnciple of justice: 

2. The standard proclaimed and observed by the U.S. of America to 
the effect tliat its international policy must be founded on that of the 
'good neighbor' is a general criterion of right and a source of guidance in 
the reiaiions between -States, and this w^ell-conceived policy prescribes 
respect for the fundamental rights of States as well as co-operation 
between them for the v/elfare of international society; and 
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3, This policy has been one of the elements contributing to the present 
solidarity of the Americas and their joint co-operation in the solution of 
outstanding problems of the continent. 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics 

Declares: 

That the principle that international conduct must be inspired by the 
policy of the good neighbor is a norm of international law of the American 
Continent. 

Post-war Problems 

Whereas: 

1 . World peace must be based on the principles of respect for law^ of 
justice and co-operation which inspire the nations of America and w-hich 
have been expressed at Inter- American Meetings held from 1889 to date; 

2. A new order of peace must be supported by economic principles 
which will ensure equitable and lasting international trade with equal 
opportunities for all Nations; 

3. Collected security must be founded not only on political institutions 
but also on just, effective and liberal economic systems; 

4. It is indispensable to undertake the immediate study of the basis for 
this new economic and political order; and 

5. It is an imperative necessity for the countries of America to increase 
their productive capacity; to secure, from their international trade, 
returns which will permit them adequately to remunerate labor and 
improve the standard of living of workers; to protect and preserve the 
health of their peoples and develop their civilization and culture. 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics 

Resolves: 

1. To request the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union to 
convoke an inter- American Technical Economic Conference charged 
with the study of present and post-war economic problems. 

2. To entrust the I nter- American Juridical Committee with the formu- 
lation of specific recommendations relative to the international organiza- 
tion in juridical and political fields, and in the field of international 
security. 

3. To enti'ust the Inter- Ameiican Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee with a similar function in the economic field, to make the 
necessary preparations for the Inter- American Technical Economic 
Conference, referred to in the first paragraph of this Resolution. 

4. To request the Pan-American Union to appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee to receive such projects as the American nations may present, and 
to submit said projects, respectively, to the Inter- American Juridical 
Committee and to the I nter- American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee. 

5. To request the Pan-American Union to direct this Executive Com- 
mittee to submit the recommendations of the Inter-American Juridical 
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Committee to the Governments of the American Republics so that the 
conclusions rrached may be adopted at a subsequent meeting of Ministers 

of Foreign Affairs. 

^6. Toj-Cquesb tne Pan-American Union to determinej in agreement 
■\vitn me Governments of the American Republics, the date and place of 
meeting of the In ter- American Technical Economic Conference, 


CHILE 

Flag: T^m horizontal bands, white and red; white star on a blue square 

next to top of staff. ^ 

Preiideni oj^ the Repiiolic: Ju&n Antonio Rios; assumed ofSce, April 2 iqa2 
lor a sLx-year term. ^ > v-t > 

The Government {formed October 22, 1942).- 
Minister of Defence: N. Arnaldo Carrasco. 

Minister of the Interior: Luis Alamos Barros. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs; Joaquin Fernandez. 

Minister of Finance: Pablo Ramirez. 

Minister of Education: Juan Antonio Iribarren. 

Minister of Land and Colonisation: Fidel Estay. 

Minister of Public Works: Eduardo Frei. 

Minister of Labour: Mariano Bustos. 

Minister of Agriculture: Jorge Urziia. 

Minister of Public Health: Sotero del Rio. 

Minister for Commerce: Pedro Alfonso. 

Chef of Staff of the Army: General Oscar Escudero Otarola. 

Chuf of Staff of the Navy: Admiral Julio Allard Pinto. 

of Staff of tie Air jaorce: General Armando Castro Lopez 
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miles, possessor of islands near the continent, such as Juan Fernandez, 
and of others much further distant in the centre of the Pacific,, such as 
Easter Island, possessing also, in the region of Magallanes, a great archi- 
pelago of navigable canals, terminating in the Strait of Magallanes, '.vhich 
unites the Pacific with the Atlantic, it will readily be seen that the geogra- 
phical position of my country is undeniably important to the defence of 
the Continent. 

From the very outset, the patrolling of this vast expanse of coastline 
has been left entirely in our hands, and consequently we have been 
obliged to increase our Nawv and Air Force to an extent which represents 
a considerable economic sacrifice to the countiy, 

I would like to mention specially the Chilean Naw, which is recog- 
nised throughout the world as being one of remarkable eiiiciency. Tile 
Chileans are above everything a seafaring people, and one of the chief ■ 
national characteristics is a passion for the sea and for eveiy activity 
connected with it. 

The Chilean Fleet has several modern warships, including a battle- 
cruiser of 32,000 tons, destroyers, submarines and auxiliary vessels of 
various types, representing a total of 180,000 tons. Since the days of our 
independence, the Navy has been trained on British lines — a system 
which has been maintained throughout the 130 years of its history. The 
first Chilean Naval Gommander-in-Chief during the War of Independ- 
ence was Lord Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, and the tradition be- 
queathed by this great British sailor to Chilean seamen still lives on and 
is cherished with affection and respect. 

As to aviation, which is of such importance in the patrolling of the 
long Chilean coast, the Air Force has been improved both as regards 
model equipment and the tactics necessary to maintain vigilance against 
air or sea attacks. Training of Air Force personnel is based on the Ameri- 
can system and planes and equipment in general are also of United States 
manufacture. 

Chile’s greatest efforts, however, are concentrated on the supply of 
raw materials for the Allied war industries, especially copper and nitrate, 
two of the most indispensable elements in the manufacture of arms and 
munitions. 

We are producing over 500,000 tons of copper per year, the second 
largest output in the world, and only surpassed by the United States. The 
increase has taken place in this one industry alone to a z'emarkable extent; 
for instance, in 1933 Chile produced 163,395 tons of copper, while last 
year she produced more than 500,000. 

Nitrate production is likewise of great importance in the manufacture 
of munitions, and my Government is maldng every endeavour to maintain 
nitrate exports at the highest possible level. Nitrate sales rose from 
437,000 tons in 1933 to 1,500,000 in 1942. 

The Chilean Government is also paying very special attention to the 
need for still further increasing production of both copper and nitrate, 
despite the fact that Chile’s imports of oil — ^indispensalDle for the fullest 
development of these industries — ^have had to be reduced through the 
exigencies of war. As a result, civilians are forbidden to use their cars, as 
all available petrol is being diverted exclusively to those industries which 
are actively aiding the war effort. 

Apart from copper and nitrate, Chile possesses important deposits of 
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iron, aru2rno:r.\. mngsten, manganese and other mineral ores, which are 
auo ;:e:r:g inilised in war industries, although on a minor scale. 

^ Arnir:, once me mod requirements of the Chilean people have been 
umenune accounp all surplus production in meat and cereals is exported, 
pmacimfa.' to Ae U.S.A. and Great Britain. 

^ Vvun wcmry in sight, ^although the maximum effort is still required in 
order to orlng about the unconditional surrender of the totalitarian 
pGV’ers, many governments are already studying the problems likely to 
present memseives when the i\''ar is won. 

IS maisiecnsable that the allied nations should not only maintain 
anil;, in oracimo^ triumph over the forces of hate and oppression repre- 
senwa uv uie ^ds.jDut that this spirit of unity should be carried forward 
riiai me iruirs oi victory are not lost and that economic consequences 
oi the condict, especially the problems of demobilisation, the return of 
iiiauiii v^lo peacetime production, etc., may be solved in the same atmos- 
phere Oi understanding and sacrifice which has characterised military 
ODcratioiis. ^ 

^ _ Cr.iie is also taking into account ail thase post-war problems, and to 
this ena has just established a National Commission to study such matters 
bum <3S concerns the country’s own requirements and from the standpoint 
ot ner relations with other nations. 

On August 19 last, at the opening session of this Commission, the 
1 resident ol trie Republic, His Excellency Sehor Don Juan Antonio Rios 
gai'C an acicress in which he said, among other things : ’ 


^ c can esta.3lish our indisputable right to take part in co-operative 
enons in rne peace. The phenomenon which occurred after the last war 
must not happen again; then, lack of organisation in the American 
coun.nes produced a state of total crisis, and Latin America never had a 
permanent seat on the Council of the League of Nations. The last post- 
war perioc was Pierefore one of confusion, which hatched the sekmd 
y'Y century, and it might well be thought that present 

-i\ nisauon rauld not survive a third conflict. Britain and the United 

•jpy ^ otga-nisation, embracing useful 

J ..a. ^.Viiicn will doubtless be translated into the action demanded for the 
moici. sawation oi the world. One of the greatest mistakes of the peace 
S-'tfi kSsG' opinions and needs of a majoritv 

d d noff IBltf '■ into a system 4 ich 

Qr-dt phd d d interests. A peace in favour of the 

G.c^t Po>.ui, only could not be a world peace. Latin America could not 

■ G°d “'-V ' 'G? unexpected unemploy- 

bf rierif lack of organic Lily 

' contributed to the intense ecoLmic crisri 
«=^f.noun1xy fighting for itself in an atmos- 
wfich A ? Pi-edominance of unreserved 

vU t ri'-I , ^ dangerous tali m the standard of living and in the 

during Pie w^ar an inter-American system of m 

offyriAAf ™ deal specifically with postwar nbds 

A; ^^‘‘^seqnent conclusions should be considefo in coniunc' 

4 b&fa'SntU.S^bth of indispensable 

a continental plan of tode development and one which should 
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provide us with a terrain of social, economic and juridical collaboration, 
to avert surprises after the ward 

The President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, speaking on the 
first anniversary of the Atlantic Charter, referred likewise to post-war 
problems, with special mention of the steps already taken, and being 
taken, by his Government in order to protect the social and economic 
security of the post-war world. 

When Hitler’s formidable war machine is to-day being destroyed as 
the result of enormous sacrifice by the democracies, it would be foolish 
in the extreme if collaboration between the Allies were allowed to diminish 
in the sincerity, understanding and perspicacity required to solve such prob- 
lems as will present themselves, once the x 4 xis guns are effectively silenced. 

The American countries have lately taken part in a series of inter- 
tional conferences, which has helped to create among them a deter- 
mined spirit of solidarity, and this spirit should enable the continent of 
Columbus to deal with whatever problems may arise, however insoluble 
they may appear, for the well-being of all concerned. Our mutual under- 
standing is further helped by the fact that we know each other sufficiently 
well to profit by the good qualities and make allowance for the defects 
we all possess. If it can be said to-day that there is in the world a real 
Tamily of nations,’ each one acting towards the other in a spirit of 
friendliness and intimacy, then such a ‘family’ exists in America. There 
is no doubt that this sentiment is beginning to attract attention- among 
other countries, when they see that the life of the nations is a 

little easier than that of other continents, and that it has been possible to 
build up, in spite of great distances and the accident of geographical 
position which separate the various American republics, a remarkable 
spiritual and economic unity. 

The fact that all members of the American ‘family’ are profoundly 
democratic, that their respective legislations coincide and that their 
historical beginnings show a great similarity has facilitated the common 
action for common defence and the common good. 

There are also other factors to be taken into account. I mean, the aid 
to understanding which exists among the American nations in as much 
as there is not the same diversity of language among them as there is 
among other continents of the world. Much is being said to-day concern- 
ing the necessity of finding a common language which will help towards 
mutual understanding, once the catastrophe which at present envelops 
the world has been dispelled. There can be no doubt that a great oppor- 
tunity will exist for the English tongue to become one of the principal, if 
not the foremost, of the languages of the future. 

But I should like to stress the point I made in an address which I gave 
recently to the members of the Torquay Rotary 'Club, when I referred to 
the Spanish language as being one vvhich, for many potent reasons, 
should be accorded an importance which at present it lacks. There are 
140 million people in the world who speak Spanish, and these 140 millions 
are divided among twenty independent nations distributed over Europe, 
Africa, Asia and the greater part of the American countries. 

The remarkable increase of population in the Latin-Ameidcan 
countries is well known, for which reason it should be borne in mind that 
in less than fifty years time Brazil and the Spanish-speaking countries of 
America will contain over 200 million inhabitants. 
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\icreGvcA Soanish is not cliflicult to learn and has the great advant- 
age ci'beinir a Dhoneiic language which greatly facilitates both its speaking 

and '\mtir-2'. . _ , 

Shanesneare and Cervantes, the two greatest literary geniuses oi tJae 
worlrh^contemporaries to the extent that they lived and worked during the 
same neriod and both died during the same year, would rejoice if they 
could nneov that, as a tribute to the universality of their work, the English- 
SDeakinu and Spanish-speaking peoples would agree to make the two 
lari'puaoes which thev themselves used to such perfection a real medium 
of understanding, and thereiore of peace, in the world of to-morrow. 
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GAUDEAx\lUS! 

Eight Tears of Agony Ended 

By Dr. Wellington Koo 
Chinese Ambassador in London 

The great day to which we have been looking fonv^ard so eagerly and 
which we have worked so hard to bring about has now come. You will 
understand me, I am sure, when I say that no people rejoices more in 
the complete defeat of Japan than the people of China. We were the first 
victims of Japanese aggression. Not only have we fought the enemy 
longest, but we have also suffered most. The overthrow of the Japanese 
militarists more than liberates China: it removes a positive menace to the 
peace and security of the world. 

It was Japan who really started the Second World War. The unpro- 
voked attack on Mukden in September, 1931, the devastation and seizure 
of Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and North China, and the subsequent 
assault on the Chinese troops at the Marco Polo Bridge near Peking were 
only the first steps leading to that imnmous act of treachery, the assault 
on Pearl Harbour and British Malaya. Because their ruthless invasion of 
China was not checked in time, there followed the Fascist and Nazi 
adventures in Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
until the whole of Europe was overrun. In turn, Japan felt further 
emboldened and struck again, this time at the two great Western democra- 
cies. As the war machine of Japan rolled on in Asia and occupied isla.nd 
after island in the Pacific, the other peace-loving peoples of the Far East 
joined in the common struggle against Japanese domination. And, 
recently, the Soviet Union has also taken up arms against the last Axis 
aggressor. 

Now that the Japanese war machine has been utterly smashed and un- 
conditional surrender accepted by the Japanese Government, the time 
for squaring accounts with Japan has come. The Japanese nation, which 
has supported the evil deeds of its warmongering militarists, must be made 
to atone for its blindness and folly. Tiiis is not to say that the Allies should 
deal with the Japanese in the spirit of vengeance, but stern measures must 
be imposed on the Japanese people and just retribution meted out to 
them, so that they shall never again aid and abet their future leaders in a 
deliberate policy of aggression and conquest. 

With the last Axis Power overthrown, we can now settle down to the 
w^'ork of rehabilitation and reconstruction, which faces all of us after these 
years of ravage and destruction. We shall have to build out of the battered 
and impoverished pvorld a new pattern of international life which will 
guarantee to us and posterity the blessings of peace, security and justice. 
Let us hope that the great Charter of the United Nations written at San 
Francisco will soon become a living instrument, and that by jointly sup- 
porting this new^ organization we may ail look forward to a W'Oiid- in 
which our combined energy and intelligence can be devoted to the cause 
of goodwill and understanding amongst nations for the welfare of 
mankind. 

^ ^ sjj jjc ' 
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Presiderii Chiang Kai-shek, in his radio message to the people of the 
world and of China! affirmed that China's faith in moral principles had 
been vindicated. Justice is an eternal verity and throughout China's 
biackeu; davs her laidi in essential justice was unshaken. Freedom is a 
priceless possession, and eight agonizing years and many millions of lives 
have bought it for posterity. Future generations must guard it well. 

Bui China knows that complete freedom is not yet won. Many and 
varied problems face her and the rest of the world. China's own pro- 
sranirne of reconsiruction is appalling in its immensitVj and with the 
coming of peace the Chinese Communist problem clamours for immediate 
solution. Chungking is far from giving up hope of a peaceful political 
seidement, but the solution must be mutual and not unilateral. Great 
eiTons are. at this moment, being made, both by the President and by 
Allied advisers in China, to bring together Generalissimo Ghiang Kai- 
shek and hiao Tse-tung for frank discussions. Meanwhile the numerous 
projecis for the new China go forward ^eitli all the energy of revolutionary 
China behind them. 

China shares with Australia, Russia and the United States the feeling 
of doubt as to Japanese change of heart. An elementary precaution in these 
delicate days is to be alert for the first sign of treachery on the part of an 
enemy who obeys no law but that of expediency. No sincere indication of 
a changed, outlook has so far issued from Tokyo, and, indeed, it would 
seem that the general plan is to show forth the Japanese as merely un- 
lucky, defeated by a malicious Fate in their righteous struggle on behalf 
of their oppressed neighbours. Watch Japan! 
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CUBA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

By G. de Bl-angk 
Cuban Minister 


In 1857, an English missionary, James IvL Philiippo, in a book on The 
United States and Cuba — in which he expressed admiration for the Union, 
but none for the Spanish Government and its colony — wrote: 'Under any 
circumstances wdli Cuba be free. The spirit of liberty is abroad among 
her people.^ From 1868 to 1878 the Cubans rebelled against their mother 
country and lost the battle. I belong to the generation that, after a,, second 
rebellion, saw the disappearance of the Spanish flag from our soil. VVe 
are young and we have much to learn; we could have done better in these 
years of independence, but we can say that we have done something, and 
those who remember the old colonial days speak of Cuba as of a new 
countiy. 

To say that Cuba is the Pearl of the Antilles is to repeat an old banality, 
though it is certainly a fact. In the Caribbean, no other state has larger 
territory, better climate or greater wealth. Her population exceeds that 
of her neighbour island, and her political and strategical position is 
unique. Geography has made her the key betw^een the two vast American 
continents. 

Cuba’s real wealth is still hidden in her soil. Her apparent wealth is, 
in appearance, great, yet if analysed closely, it is more brilliant than real 
because of the large proportion of North American investments in the 
sugar production, the profits of which go largely to the United States. If 
Cuba had developed more slowly, with a larger proportion of native 
capital, her economy w^ould have been less showy and more solid. During 
the short sugar boom brought about by the First World War my com- 
patriots wTre generously tempted to sell more of their lands and industry 
than they should have done; yet, on the other side, it was natural that this 
capital should have been attracted to Cuba. I hope that in future foreign 
capital will be encouraged to collaborate with our o\vn financial resources. 

Cuba’s soil is not only extraordinarily fertile, but also contains con- 
siderable deposits of iron, copper, manganese and naphtha, and there are 
indications of the presence of oil. There is a great variety of tropical trees, 
plants and fruit — pineapples, bananas, oranges, avocado pears, grape- 
fruit, mangoes, etc. — and a number of plants w^hich might be used as 
textiles. Her wealth of fine hard and precious woods has been greatly 
depleted, but some still remains. Sugar could be produced in quantities 
to supply a large part of the world consumption; as is well known, it is 
the basis of Cuba’s economic life. Cuba is the home of the Havana cigar, 
unrivalled throughout tlie w-orld. Such are, grosso modo^ her riches, and a 
glimpse of the possibilities of her development. 

^ The population of Cuba is not wdiat might be expected, considering 
her wealth and her territorial extent; although in less than half a century 
wTich has elapsed since her independence it has grown from a million and 
a few hundred thousands to almost 5,000,000. At the outset of the present 
century the Cubans were white, of Spanish origin and of Roman Catholic 
faith, with a small proportion of coloured people. The Great War occa- 
sioned a scantiness of transport and rendei'ed difficult for Cuba the usual 
employment of Spanish workers. Coloured labour was therefore imported 
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at that lime from Jamaica and Haiti which increased the coloured popula- 
dom reDrcsentecT to-day by more or less one-tenth of the total. The 
economic crisis alter the last war closed the gates on the foreigner in 
search of f nnune, and especially on the Spaniard. They were opened 
auain. s.nne \-ears ago, to^the Polish Jews, who rapidly became masters 
of nmch native trade”: and during the present war Cuba has given asylum 
ic. refugees from Germany and Austria, who have met with success from 
ilie staru- 

When the United States entered the war against Germany in 1917, 
Cuba immediatelv followed, and President Menocai offered to send 
2’,Jjoo men 10 the front. This offer, however, was not accepted by Presi- 
dent Wilson, on account of the dimculties of training, language and other 
obstacles, so Cuba gave her co-operation in other ways. In the Second 
fVorld \Var the republic again followed the United States without 
hesitation, and has given to the Allies, and especially to America, every 
as.sisrance ^vdthin her po%ver by patrolling her shores, combating the 
submarine menace and supplying important naval and air bases to the 
United States, and sugar, alcohol, manganese, food, etc. She has also 
acted vigorously to prevent espionage and all pro-Fascist activities. A 
good many Cubans have been serving in the allied armies and air forces 
of the United States and Canada, and also in their merchant navies. 

Cuba has consistently followed a policy of Pan-American unity and 
collaboration in all matters affecting the welfare of the American con- 
tinents, and has participated in the same spirit in the conferences of the 
United hfations held at Hot Springs, at Bretton Woods, at the Inter- 
national Conference on Civil Aviation at Chicago and at San Francisco. 
Havana has been the seat of many Pan-American conferences and of the 
importani: International Conference on Air Transport held in April of this 
year. Cuba has taken an active part in all these meetings, and her helpful 
collaboration has been fully recognized. It is unnecessary to say that she 
will continue to give her fullest support to all the plans agreed upon for 
world betterment and for the solidarity of ail peoples, and particularly to 
the new Organization of the United Nations. 

Cuba’s actual policy under the presidency of Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin is fully democratic and aims principally to better the conditions 
of the mass of the people. To this endeavour all its energies are being 
applied: the labouring classes, including the agTicultural workers, have 
seen their wages and working conditions improved; the advancement of 
the education and of the health of the people are receiving the utmost 
attention; every effort is being made to improve ail aspects of Cuba’s 
social and economic life. 

The position of Cuba, as far as her foreign trade is concerned, is at 
present satisfactor>g although, in common with nearly all other countries, 
she suffers from the inability to import many essential goods and from the 
rise in prices. Her exports in 1944 amounted to §427,000,000 (equivalent 
in U.S. currency), which was $218,000,000 more than the value of her 
imports. Cuba has to make, however, large payments on her national 
debt and on account of private investments in the island to citizens of the 
United States abroad, and her time balance of international payments is 
therefore much less than her Sdsible’ balance. Cuba has not had the 
benefit of the ffourist trade’ during the war, but as her climate and her 
scenery and many other atti*actions make her one of the most desirable 
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places for tourists, this ^ trade' should revive^ again on an even gi’eater 
scale than before the war. The posters which describe Cuba in wintei' as a 
Taradise for TouVists’ are perhaps not too far from the truth. 

To an exceptional degree. Cuba is dependent for her prosperity— 
and that means for maintaining a satisfactory level of employment and 
a fair standard of living for her people — on the export of her sugar, 
tobacco and other products of an equitable price. So Cuba views with 
no small interest the plans which are being worked out to expand world 
trade and to increase the general prosperity of the peoples of the w'orld, 
in which she hopes to share, not only by supplying other countries with 
her products, but also by receiving those of other countries in exchange. 
This is one aspect of world solidarity to which small countries especially 
must attach the greatest importance. 
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THE LIBERATION OF PRAGUE 

By President Benes 

We rerurn to cur homeland after one of the most terrible wars in history. 
The Allied nations have achieved a glorious triumph, and we have full 
idaht 10 rank amongst them as a victorious nation and State. ¥ve have to 
a great extern; shouldered the burden of this terrible war; we have been 
its szarriiyal and its victim. The -war started in Prague, and in Prague it 
ended. Germany falls now into decay and disaster. The Czechs and 
Slovaks arise again to a ne'iv and great future, and start a new life for. new 
ideals, for new values, and for a new mankind, such as Masaryk under- 
stood and proclaimed. A^ glorious, though very painful, phase of our 
Czedi national struggle — over six years of resistance at home and abroad 
— comes to an end in the collapse and disintegration of Germany. The 
collapse and disintegration of IVazism ends in one of the greatest triumphs 
of the democratic ideal. 

And now we return home to hand back democratically to the Czecho- 
slovak people the mandate allotted to us by the development of world 
events, to give an account of all we have done: and we will proceed at 
home as the will of the people at home will decide. Since 1922 I have 
been fighting Fascism and NJazism uncompromisingly, I have never made 
fundamental compromises either with the first or the second, and never 
reconciled myself with either. In the struggle at Munich I was defeated 
in ilic light under extremely sad circumstances, together with all of you 
and w'idi our entire State. vV e have all gone through hell and indescribable 
spiritual and physical sufferings, 

I did not believe in the possibility of a lasting victory for this miserable, 
warped and morbid Fascist pestilence. In particular, I never believed that 
such a \dctGry, even if only temporary, could be confined merely to 
Czechoslovakia. Since September, 1938, I realized that this disaster was 
only the ])egmriing of a long, extremely painful and stormy process, which 
would become one single complex and would perhaps befall other 
countries in an even worse degree than us, a process which would certainly 
engulf almost the vthole of Europe. Since 1933, I understood the last war 
and ilie twenty years of struggle between the two wars 'as one coherent 
process of history \ehich could and perhaps has to culminate in a great 
crisis. 

^.Fherefore, when I left for abroad in October, 1938, I was already 
making purposeful and systematic preparations for a second fight for 
liberation. Thus we in exile and all you people at home worked together 
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for this aim. To-day we can all state with satisfaction that oiir leadership 
of the Czechoslovak revolt never wavered. From the first moment of the 
struggle it was realized that this was a European and world conflict. 
Having reckoned since October and November, 1939, with the possibility 
of the fall of France, I personally never lost faith in Britain’s resistance, 
counted for certain on the help of the U.S.A., and was absolutely con- 
vinced that, happen what may, the Soviet Union would enter the war and 
fight against Nazism. 

Against the opinion of a vast part of the world public, an opinion pre- 
vailing from rgog until almost the end of 1942 in all Allied countries, I 
had long regarded the Russian Revolution as victorious and successful 
and therefore the Soviet Union as a State which in this war would go to 
the limits of its ability and would in no case be defeated. Unlike others, I 
concluded that the Soviet Union and hVestern Europe must in the end 
come to terms, and together would win the war and build a victorious 
peace. On this basis I formed my personal ideology about this tremendous 
world war in the first of the three decisive war years, the ideology of our 
national policy and of our struggle for liberation in this great crisis. I have 
never betrayed this ideology or wavered in it for any personal or oppor- 
tunist reasons. 

Another.great result of our struggle was the definite annulment of what 
could be called the Munich Agreement. In full realization of what I am 
saying, I assert that the war of 1939 need not have happened. During the 
war the annulment of Munich was for us the supreme national and funda- 
mental question, but for me this was first of all a moral cjuestion. And from 
the moral point of view I regard this as one of the greatest successes of our 
struggle for liberation. In 1938 the Western world had heavily damaged 
us internationally, and let it be stated that by this war it has made good 
that grave injustice. This was the wiping out of the wrong done to us, but, 
moreover, it vindicated the correctness of the orientation of our foreign 
policy of 1938 and it also confirmed the fact that our common policy with 
the Soviet Union of the pre-Munich crisis was correct, for Munich, from 
an international point of view, was not less an attack on the Soviet 
Union than on ourselves. 

The third great success of our struggle abroad I see in the international 
solution of the Slovak cause. The separation of Slovakia from Bohemia 
was a blow directed against the heart of our State. All our opponents 
knew this and, therefore, planned the separation of Slovakia from 
Bohemia. Our enemies’ intention has always been to break our unity, so 
that botli of us, weak and without freedom, become their slaves and both, 
Czechs and Slovaks, fail under their yoke. I see that the great victory of 
our present struggle in this war, in this Second World War, lies in the fact 
that Czechoslovak unity has been secured for us internationally and main- 
tained on new and saner foundations. We shall not forget the deadly 
danger which the Bratislav traitors brought to their country. 

Our troops on the Soviet front have done remarkable work which was 
well appreciated by the Soviet Union. Together wdth our soldiers, our 
airmen fought on the Western Front, thus creating a new military tradi- 
tion for us. In the Middle East, too, our soldiers fulfilled their duties 
admirably. 

Let me, however, stress that great military deeds were also performed 
here at home. The Slovak revolution in 1944, and finally the fight for the 
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liberation, 'oill fitr ns v.hvaxs rcneain among the most important events of 
:i: r \\ar. Our underground inovement must also be considered as part of 
our rniiimn.' ( r-erat: uts. Our nolitical morO which was never interrupted 
thr' ■'whr.u:' dm \vur, ■■:ojse of curr people who were executed or tortured 

:i_pdr or immuson-L-d in concentration camps, all did their national 
t‘;:cndc:dudn. Our national history throughout the years of the 
Second V\orid Vdar is full of military, political and diplomatic successes 
vtidrn are in accordance with our great Czech and Slovak national 
noLdition. Thev have strengthened our moral position in Europe and in 
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In remrning to normah lawful political work at home, we are fully 
mrare tltai tve shall have to cope with many revolutionary post-war 
Dreblems and for a certain time with many difficulties. We shall make all 
endrts to rebuild our life on the basis of the democractic political parties, 
on the ixisis of democratic discussion, and on the basis of our constitutional 
laws \chich will have to be adapted to the internal changes of the post-war 
era. The polhical parlies will have to be reconstructed and their pre-war 
number will have to be reduced. Relations between Czechs and Slovaks 
will have to be placed on a new basis, and we shall have to adopt an un- 
ccimpromising attitude totvards the Germans and the Hungarians in 
Slovakia. We must cleanse our country from everything German,, cultur- 
ally, economically and politically. We shall have to create our new 
economic and social life, carry out new planning for our industry and 
agriculture, and for our cultural life, which has in such a brutal way been 
destroyed by iNfozism in the last six years. We shall have to re-organize 
thoroughly our public administration, and we shall have to prepare plans 
for our new Czechoslovak Army which must be adjusted to the new 
situation. All this will have to be put on a firm legal basis of the new 
constitution of the Republic. 

Our work will be difficult because of the terrible devastation of our 
countr}’-, whose economic, agricultural, and industrial riches have been 
so lerribly looted. Yet I have faith in our great national discipline. I 
have faith in Czech and Slovak patriotism. I believe in our general 
national rebirth which ^vas already being prepared during our national 
oppression. 

Lei us be grateful to the peoples of the Soviet Union for all their 
tremendous sacrifices which they made for us. Let us be grateful to the 
Red Army for its tremendous efforts and for its military skill which made 
ii possible to aciiieve tiie magnificent successes against German bestiality, 
successes such as have never before been achieved in Russian history. Let 
us be grateful to Britain who showed so much gallantry and perseverance 
and who at one phase of the war had to withstand alone the tremendous 
German onslaught, thus saving the world from German destruction. Let 
us be thaniefui to tne U.S.A. for their tremendous war effort and for their 
surprising military eiiorts which saved the democracies and resulted in 
our victory. Let us gratefully remember Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt 
tor all they have done for humanity in this war. Let us not forget France 
and all the^other Allies. For the future let us promise ourselves always to 
remain laithful to our grea,t Czech and Slovak traditions, to the ideas of 
our revolutionary era, to the idea ot our new Slav policy of unity with 
the great Russian nation and with the other Slav nations which have 
been sealed by the blood shed on the battlefields. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Prime Minister’s Report on Moscow Discussions 

On July 2, 1945, M. Zdenek Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister^ 
broadcast from Prague to the Czechoslovak people a statement on the 
discussions of the Czechoslovak Government delegatioUj headed by 
M. Fierlinger^ in Moscow^ between June 21 and July i, 1945. 

An official visit abroad by a Prime Minister and six members of his 
Cabinet is not a frequent event in international politics. It is, however, 
obvious that our relationship with our great Eastern neighbour — to whom 
we are primarily indebted for the restoration of our dependence and to 
whom we are linked by close friendship and a treaty of alliance— is very 
special, and goes beyond the framework of customary international rela- 
tions. Apart from this, the President and Premier of the Polish Republic 
and a number of members of the Polish Government happened to be in 
Moscow at the time, to complete their negotiations with the democratic 
wing of the London Government. 

The Soviet Government, disquieted by incidents on the Gzechoslovak- 
Polish frontier — incidents which certainly were not instigated by us — 
invited authoritative Czechoslovak representatives to Moscow to negotiate 
with the Polish Government on the matter. With the best intentions, the 
Soviet Government invited us to find a solution to the Tesin problem 
acceptable both to us and Poland. Our Government gladly accepted the 
invitation and, to prove its eagerness for an agreement with our Polish 
friends, sent a truly representative delegation to Moscow. At the same 
time we used the opportunity to settle with the Soviet Government the 
numerous other questions, of so much importance to us, which Have 
arisen in this period of transition from the occupation regime and war- 
time conditions to peacetime conditions and the difficult task of restoring 
our exhausted economy. 

In the discussions with the Polish statesmen, we realized that the 
Poland of to-day has been painfully affected by the loss of considerable 
territories in the East and is fighting hard for every Polish ethnical group 
outside the Polish frontiers. Consequently, V\ffirsaw is again concentrating 
its interest on the Polish nationals living in the Tesin district, who 
Warsaw erroneously believes form the majority of the population of that 
district. We tried to explain to the Polish statesmen the real position of the 
whole complicated nationality problems in the Tesin district, historically 
a pure Czech district, where various national movements have been in 
collision since the end of the last century, wffien ’ extensive industrial 
developments began, and where the Beck regime and later the German 
occupation created an atmosphere which makes it sometimes difficult to 
restore peace and order, especially as the German occupation left both 
economy and currency in chaos. We also drew the attention of the Polish 
statesmen to the disloyal propaganda carried on by the followers of the 
Beck regime, but assured them that our administration, which is in the 
hands of the local National Committees, would treat loyal Poles in as 
friendly as manner as possible and guarantee them' all the rights of 
citizenship enjoyed by our citizens. 

We reminded the Polish statesmen that we regard the Tesin distiict 
as an indispensable part of our economic State entity. 
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I'he ci/Bifieids of K^rvinna represent the main source of energy for our 
iuchnuies. Triroec renresenrs one of our main modern industrial combines, 
-vnic:: ha\'e i;een bu:-: up midi the help of considerable capital invest- 
ment Aon:'!, irmn :ids* our main raihray route, linking us with Slovakia. 
ru:;s a'-efn :be ensiern borders of the Tesln district. The delegate Ursiny 
ex:}:e:n-:d fed: le ihc Poles and to the Soviet statesmen the view of the 
of Sio'rakia, urnenth’ needs not only coal from idarvinna 

and c:uo horn i’rinec, bur also the Kcsice-Bohumin railway line which 
rum tnrennh the Jaffonka Pass. The loss of the Tesin district would 
dfo'uot me organic cchercnce of Bohemia and Moravia on the one hand 
and S^^^-akia on ilie oilier. We lold our Polish friends \ve were willing to 
aocern a:nr ahernaiive solution, including an exchange of population, 
irhich would not adect ihc territorial coherence of our State, and assured 
them of our sincere friendship for the new democratic Poland. 

W'e received from the most responsible Soviet source the assurance that, 
in ihe solution of the frontier problems after this war, Czechoslovakia had 
the right to insist on her pre-hiunich frontiers and that, whatever solution 
might be reached with Poland, it could be effected only by mutual agree- 
ment, Consequently, wc must reject any solution by force or any agitation 
detrimental to die mutual relations of the two States. The two Slav States 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, which are dependent on each other, must 
li\-e in friendship and concord. This was the spirit of our Moscow discus- 
sions on the 1 esin problem. 

We used the opportunity of our Moscow visit to explain to the Soviet 
and Polish statesmen the just claims of our people; in the first place, our 
claim to the Czech land of Klaclsko (Giatz) as well as to Ratibof and 
Pliulrkdcko (Leobschiiiz), where there is still a high percentage of Czech- 
speaking citizens and %vhere substantial adjustments of the former 
C.zechoslovak-German frontiers appear only natural If Poland receives 
die large territory of Upper Silesia, not to mention East Prussia and 
Pomerania, rich in industry and coal, it is only just that an important 
Czechoslovak industrial centre such as Mcravska Ostrava and Vitkovice 
should have a chance of breatliing freely and be given the advantage of a 
connection with the Oder. The possibility of building a Morava-Oder 
canal must be taken into consideration in this connection; it would 
certainly also benetit Polish economy. These territorial demands by 
Czechoslovakia will be dealt witii at the Peace Conference, and the 
Czechosiovaic Government intends to insist on these comparatively 
modest claims, fully aware of its responsibilities and duties towards the 
State. 

A-Ioreover, we have explained to the Soviet statesmen that one of our 
most burning problems is to rid ourselves of our disloyal Hungarian and 
German minorities, and we have therefore asked, putting the same 
recjuest to our other Ames, to be ailow-ed to carry out an organized 
transfer of a considerable part of these minorities as soon as possible. The 
transfer to Germany^ concerns our Germans and, above all, those guilty^ 
Gx disloyally to our St.a.te, and the transfer to Hungary concerns our dis- 
loyal Pliingarian minority, ihe Germtins living in the southern part of 
Bolicniia ana Moravia, 'wno are ot Austrian origin and still have close 
famiiV ana economic ties with Austria, may be transferred to Austria. In 
return, we desire that our important Czech minority in Vienna should 
be enabled to move as soon as possible to our country. To transfer our 
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disloyal minorities to Germany and Hungary or x4ustria is a very difficult 
task. Nevertheless, its realization is of vital iinportance to our State, for 
we wish to end finally and definitely all disputes of nationalities in our 
territory. We do not want the seed of conflict among nationalities, sown 
by hostile propaganda from abroad, ever again to germinate among our 
German and Hungarian minorities. We learnt in Moscow that in the 
problem of transfer Czechoslovakia can count on the full support of the 
Soviet Union. We hope for the same support from our other Allies, as 
already promised. 

Another important point in our negotiations was the problem of the 
war booty which the Red xWmy justifiably claims. In the spirit of our 
original negotiations with the Soviet Government, w^e have asked that the 
competence of the Soviet military organizations in our territory should be 
precisely defined in this respect, so that no misunderstanding can arise. 
Stalin assured us that the export of ail kinds of material from Gzechoslo- 
vakia shall be immediately stopped, except when such material belongs to 
the Red Army or when an agreement has been reached with the Czecho- 
slovak authorities in individual cases. 

For this reason, all stores and works hitherto in the custody of the Red 
Army will be immediately released, except in cases where the property 
concerned can definitely be described as war booty. This will considerably 
ease our economic and supply situation. Marshal Stalin showed great 
interest in our supply situation. He also informed us that during the next 
few days he intended to concentrate all Soviet units in the frontier regions 
adjoining the German borders and the U.S. demarcation line. Thus there 
will, in due course, be no more Soviet garrison commands in the interior 
of our country. Only at some of the railway junctions wdil Soviet control 
organizations remain to safeguard the transport necessary for the Soviet 
Army. From this it logically follows that the U.S. xWmy, too, is to with- 
draw to the demarcation line originally laid down — behind our western 
frontiers — and that Piisen, Budejovice and Krumlov will again be com- 
pletely controlled by us as behoves an independent Allied State. 

Om: Minister for Foreign Trade, Dr. Hubert Ripka, had an oppox'- 
tunity to discuss with the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Trade Mikoyan 
the supply of raw material necessary for our industry. This mainly con- 
cerns ore, crude oil and cotton. Fiill support w'as promised by the Soviets. 

Our public has already been informed of the important decision of our 
Government wTich, rightly understanding the washes of our people, signed 
in Moscovs^ an agreement concerning the cession of the Carpathian 
Ukraine — as our Sub-Carpathian Russia is called at present — to the 
Soviet Ukraine. We have successfully discussed ail financial and econoixiic 
questions and the right of option w"as guaranteed to the Czech and Slovak 
people living in the Carpathian Ukraine, and also to all persons from the 
Carpathian Ulmaine who have fought in our Army. This agreement has 
caused great enthusiasm in the Soviet Union, particularly in the Ukraine, 
and we can say that it has further strengthened the brotherly alliance 
which links us with our eastern Ally. 

Our negotiations in Moscow w^ere characterized by deep and sincere 
mutual friendship, so that the prospects of the future development of oiir 
mutual relations are most promising. From Soviet statesmen w^e have 
heard how greatly Soviet policy is interested in the harmonious develop- 
ment of both Soviet and Czechoslovak relations with the other western 
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:e united 

;ic:i through common effort after this war of a safe 
SecuriiT Ori^anization in wTiich all freedom-loving 
v;. "f'e have all bronghi home from Afoscow the deep 
can rely on the safeguarding of peace and the close 
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EArt Red. %vfth white cross. 

Rnc/vAr; King Christian X of Denmark and Iceland. Born September 
eb, 1 0 70 . Succeeded lo the mrene, Elay 14, 1912. Aiarried April 26, 
ioob. Alexandrine daughter of the late Grand Duke Franz of Meck- 
lenbiirg-ScInverin. Oiieen Alexandrine born December 24^ 1879. 
presuinpdve: Crown Prince Frederik. Born Afarch ii, 1899. Married 
Alay 24. 1935, H.R.H. Princess Ingrid, born March 28, 1910, daughter 
of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, and has Ywo daughters, 
Princesse Margrethe, born April 16, 1940, and Princess Benedikte, 
born April 29, 1944. 

Prme inis ter: Vilhelm Buhl, M.P. 

Foreign Mbrisier: J. Christmas Mbiler. 

Minister of Defence: O. BjOrn Kraft, AI.P. 

Minister of Fhiance: H. G. Svane Flansen, Al.P. 

Minister of Justice: N. Busch Jensen. 

Minister of Interior: Knud Kristensen, IVl.P. 

Alinister of Labour and Social Affairs: H. Hedtoft Hansen, M.P. 

Minister of Trade ^ Industry and Shipping: V. Fibiger, M.P. 

Minister of Public Works: Carl Petersen, AP.P. 

Minister cf Tra?isport: Alfred Jensen. 

Minister of A.griculture and Fishing: Erik Eriksen, M.P. 

Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs: Arne Sprensen, M.F. 

Mmister of Education: A. iVI. Flansen, M.F, 

Min ister for Special Affairs: Professor Mogens Fog. 

Minister without Portfolio: Axel Larsen. 

Mmister without Portfolio: Juul Christensen. 

Mirdsier without Portfolio: Fx'ode Jacobsen. 

Minister without Portfolio: Henrik Kauffrnann. 

Danish Munster m London: Count Eduard V. S. G. Reventiow. 

Counsellor: Gustav Rasmussen. 

First Secretary: Count E, Knuth. 

Second Secretary: Max S0rensen, 

Attache: Ff Oldenburg. 

Naval Attache: Captain P. Lemcke. 

Press Adtacke: G. E. Aagaard, 

Agricultural Attache: Per Aigot Moltesen. 

Legation: 29 Pont Street, London, S.W.i. Tel: Sloane 9891. 
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Flag: Red and blue, with white cross. 
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(1942). 
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Flag: Three horizontal bands, yellow, blue, and red (the yellow band is 
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President: J. M. Velasco Ibama. 

Minister of the Interior: C. Guevara Moreno. 
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Flag: Green, with one white crescent (convex side to flagstaff), and three 
five-pointed white stars (arranged in an equilateral triangle) between 
the horns. 

Sovereign: King Farouk I of Egypt, Sovereign of Nubia, the Sudan, of 
Korclofan and of Darfur. Born February ii, 1920. Succeeded his 
fadier, King Fuad I, April 28, 1936: attained majority, February ii, 
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Minister of Supply: Taha El Sebay Bey. 

Aiinister of State: Ragbeb Hanna Bey. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: Hefny j^Jahmoud Bey. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Maitre Abdel jviagid Badr. 

Egyptian Ambassador in London: Abdel Fattali Arnr Pasha. 
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REPUBLIGA DE EL SALVADOR 
Flag: Three horizontal bands, light blue, white, light blue. 
President: Miguel Thomas Molina (1944). 

Foreign Affairs: Sr. Dr. Miguel Angel Araujo. 

Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs: Dr. Arturo Ramon Avila. 
Interior: General Jose Tomas Calderon. 

Finance: Dr. Rodiigo Samoya. 

National Defence: General Andres Ignatio Menendez. 

Minister in London: Dr. R. Contreras. 

Consulate General in Lotidon: 19 Helena Court, Eaton Rise, Ealing, 
Consul General: Jorge Dawson. 

British Envoy in Salvador: John Hurleston Leche. {See Guatemala.) 
Charge Affaires in Salvador: E. J, Joint. 
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•ETHIOPIA 

fCy: Three horizontal bands: green, yellow, red. 

d /U'.u h ; Xaih: Selassie, Xegusa Nagasth (King of Kings), Emperor of 
F :] h”. born July 17, 1891. Son of Ras Makonnen, Great Nephew 
of km. Nur Llerielik. The Empress Vvaizeru Zauditu proclaimed him 
Heir Apparent on her accession to the throne in 1916. He succeeded 
iier i.": 1030. In .1936 dcDOsed by the Italians. Re-entered his capital, 
Addis Ababa, on hiay 5, 1941. Alarried in 1911: Empress Adanen. 

Crozv?i Prince: Asfawcssen, born in 1916. 

Euiiopian Goverrimeni: 
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Minister of the Pen and erf the Interior: Tsaliafe Taezaz Wolde-Guiorguis. 
Minisier of I Par: Ras Abebe Aregai. 

Minister of Commerce. Industry and Agricidture: Ato Makonen Habte-Wold. 
Minister cf Justice: Afe-AIastin Andargatchew Massai. 

Minister cf Posts. Telegraphs and Telephones: Ato Alakonen Desta. 
Vice-Mmister of Finance: Ato Yilma Deressa. 

Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ato Aklilu Elabte-Wold. 

Vke-Mimsfer of Commimicaiions : Blata Zaude Belaineh. 

Director-General of Education: Ato Emmanuel Abraham. 

Ethiopian Mmister in London: Blata Ayele Ghabre, 6 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 k/.; Ken. 1144. 

British Minister to Ethiopia: R. G. Howe. 
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ETHIOPIA LIBERATED 
By PI.I.M. ITails Selassie 

When Italy began to make a v/ar of aggression on Ethiopia, although a'c 
knew we were not as well armed as she was, we -went against her with 
"^vliat strength w'e could muster because it was our duty to resist an enemy 
that had come to seize our country. But as it was apparent that she was 
bent on exterminating our people with poison gas, the use of which was 
prohibited by international law, we went to appeal to the League of 
Nations and to claim justice. iAs it was feared that this hostility started by 
Italy might spread all over the world, and as it was a period when all 
those who were charged with the responsibility of government were trying 
to save the world from the catastrophe which has since befallen it, they 
were working to bring about understanding in the world to prevent the 
spread of the conflagration. At that time our true friend, Great Briiain, 
received us with sympathy. I remained there teorking, but constantly 
being in spirit with my countrymen, v.’hose blood was being uselessly, 
unjustly and ruthlessly shed at the hands of the Italians: tvith. the monas- 
teries and churches that were being burned down, with those forced to 
take refuge in foreign lands and with those suiTering and being aiilicted 
in the wilderness, in the caves and in the forests of their native land. 

Hov/ many are the young men, the women, the priests and the monks 
whom the Italians pitilessly massacred during these years? It is known 
that in Addis Ababa alone many thousands perished during the three 
days following St. Michaers Day in Yekatit, 1929 (February 19, 1937)* 
The blood and the bones of those who vrere killed \viLh spades and pick- 
axes, of those who were split with axes and hammered to death, pierced 
with bayonets, clubbed and stoned, of those who were burnt alive with 
their little children in their homes, of those who perished of hunger and 
thirst in prison, ha,ve been crying for justice. Everybody kno^vs that this 
act of barbarism and cruelty was not perpetrated in Addis Ababa alone, 
but more especially in the provinces of Ethiopia. There is hardly anyone 
who has not been caught and beaten, kicked, humiliated and imprisoned, 

Nmv" we shall pass on to the new history. Vvhen the fascist forces 
entered our capital city, Mussolini announced to the world that he had 
established a Roman Empire in our countrvg Ethiopia. He believed that 
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the land he declared he had conquered would for ever be in his hands. 
Tac heroism o: the Eihiooian people is known in history. But, as we had 
no Dort through -vhich to import' modern armaments necessary for our 
Dconle, rmre unable to obtain them, Fifty-nvo nations condemned 
hlussohni ibr his need. But he took pride in his violence and no notice of 
titeir condemnation. In ihc end the Ethiopians were able to destroy the 
enemv. ^vho teas superior to them in number and equipment, because 
they are a brave people. 

Tlie Ericish troops 'Oho trere fighting for human rights on other fronts 
of the tear needed tim.e to come to the assistance of Ethiopia and free her. 
sVhen the time came, our great Ally launched a proper attack against our 
cnemw As soon as I knew this, I iefr the distant land of the Sudan which 
borders on Ediiopia in the west and entered Central Gqjjam, where the 
enemy had strong fortified positions, powerful troops, aeroplanes and 
arullcrv. We had one soldier for e\'ery twenty of his. Moreover, we had 
no artillery and aircraft that we could dispose of. The fact that I was found 
in the midst of my waiTiors at once attracted many thousand men. And 
the fear and anxiety of our enemy increased accordingly. WTile my 
soldiers were harassing and cutting the enemy’s communications, and, 
after having driven his troops across the Abbay (Blue Nile), were pursuing 
them towards Shoa and Begamder, I heard the good news that the British 
Imperial troops had with incomparable speed occupied our capital city 
and ^vere pushing towards Dessie in the north and Jimma in the south. 
Troops started from the Sudan and destroyed the fortress of Keren and 
routed the enemy. The time came for my return to Addis Ababa. 

The tribulations and affrictions which befell us during five years and 
\\'hich cannot be recounted and numbered in detail will be a great lesson 
to us all, and, with industry, unity, co-operation and love will be a great 
incentive to the Ethiopians to be my helpers in the affairs of our country. 
In the New Ethiopia I want them to be a people undivided and endowed 
with freedom and equality before the law. They will have to join me in 
my efforts for the prosperity of the country, for the riches of the people, for 
the development of agriculture, commerce, education and learning, for 
the protection of the life and resources of our people, and for the perfection 
on modern lines of the administration of the country. 

It is my firm wish and purpose to merit the blessing with which God 
in liis mercy has visited us, by shovdng our gratitude to our allies, the 
British, by the release of the Imperial troops to fight the common enemy 
on other fronts and by supplying them with troops whenever they may be 
needed. As St. George who killed the dragon is the patron saint of our 
army as ^vell as oi our allies, we will unite with them in everlasting friend- 
ship in order to be able to stand against the godless and cruel dragon 
■svliich has newly risen and which is oppressing mankind. 
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Minister of Justice: M. Pierre-Henri Tietgen. 
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VICTORY 


By General de Gaulle 

Victory is on a scale equal to that of the war! Germany wanted the 
struggle to be a total struggle — politically, materially and morally. Victory 
therefore had to be a total victory. This has been achieved ! The German 
Reich has been utterly destroyed, as a State, as a Power and as a doctrine. 
Ii has been proved, once again, that the appetite for domination, even of 
a very powerful and determined people, may gain for it some more or 
less brilliant and prolonged successes, but finally it leads to collapse. It is 
not yet time — with the ink on the double capitulation of Rheims and 
Berlin scarcely dry — to recall the various changes of fortune and the 
magnitude of events: and, afonwri, their consequences, alas! can only be 
measured in the perspective of time. 

One thing is certain: France staked in this war all she had. She staked 
not only her existence as a nation, but also the physical and moral destiny 
of some of her children, and she won! But if France was exposed to the 
greatest possible perils, understanding that it could not be otherwise, 
strategically, by its very nature, French soil had to play a capital part in 
the struggle. It was on French soil that the enemy first gained victory and 
it was on French soil that his defeat was decided. How would the struggle 
have developed had German might been able; to make use of ail the 
French African possessions? But how great has been the importance of 
our North Afiica as a starting base for Europe's liberation! In the political 
field, France had to be laid low if the Germans were to put into effect 
their horrible plan of transforming Europe into an Empire of masters and 
vassals. 

In fact, hardly had Paris been taken than Italy and Spain were drawn 
into the orbit of corruption; the Balkans were at Germany's mercy and 
it seemed possible to attempt Russiaks destruction. Morally it depended 
on France whether the monsmous conceptions inspiring the doctrines, 
actioip, organiziution and conduct of National Socialism should take on 
the character of universality or remain merely the degrading tools of 
crime and oppression. Actually, all the geographical, material and 
spiiituai elements that make up France caused us to remain in the fore- 
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front of events, whatever our temporary fate, and to run the ^reaiest 
perils. Nevertheless, military misfortunes, the failure of our institudons, 
violence and lies could not enslave our national i?tstinct, could not impede 
our action, could not impose silence on us, could net prevent us ivdnninsr! 
Already on September 3rd, 1939, we had drawn the strord, alone with 
Britain, to defend violated right, in the shane of Poland. Ohi we knew 
full well the disproportion of strength; we kne’vo hero much tre tvere 
weakened by the unrepaired and uncompensated losses of the previous 
war; we knew we had no natural protection against the irruption of 
German mechanized might. VVe knew all about the fa.tal disunity of the 
democracies. There was no lack of Droposals, of assurances, of promises 
from the enemy: at home -we had often been advised to give up and we 
would have been pressed into neutrality. But 'we did not wait 10 be 
attacked or invaded to take, willingly, the greatest risk in our history. V-fe 
did this not because we dreamed of conquest, nor in revenge, nor out of 
vanity. We did this because we followed our eternal call to lead a civiliza- 
tion based on the rights of peoples and on respect for the human being. 
Whatever w’e had to pay and even if these services and merits may seem 
to-day of moderate weight, we do not regret ha,virig set this example. 

However, the shock — a lightning shock — indicted by German meclian- 
ical might upon our military system, the impotence of a regime \rhich tvas 
not equal to such great trials, the tension, confusion, surrender — under 
the sign of an ambiguous and senile glory — su Injected France to the dark- 
ness of oppression. Amidst this destruction, she was left with noiliing to 
fight with except the deep and spontaneous strength of her people. 

It remained to be seen whether, starting from scratch and being 
opposed, not only by the enemy, his strength and his achievements, but 
also by the entire weight of authority — usurped, it is true, but painted 
over with a coating of law — it remained to be seen 'whether she could 
produce from within herself the strength that would enable her to stay 
in the struggle and to rebuild in the depths of the abyss, the State, national 
strength and unity. Alas! it remained to be seen whether France, in the 
midst of such a drama, \vouid become master of her destiny. Never 
before in twenty centuries of an existence marked by immense sorrows 
was the nation faced with such a situation, and of the other nations whose 
territories were also submerged by the German might not one \vas so 
greatly despoiled, since the legitimate holders of State authority in each of 
these countries took it beyond the reach, of the enemy. 

The effort was undertaken as planned, so that there should be no 
interruption in France’s status as a belligerent. Those w^ho took part in 
this effort did not cease even for a moment to be inspired by the ardent, 
untiring and shining conviction which brushes aside all obstacles and 
drawls its inspiration only from the very soul of the mother country. To 
achieve this aim, it was, however, necessary that throughout the effort 
should consist, not of contributions by groups of Frenchmen to the struggle 
waged by the Great Powers, but should be a nadonal effort, a single, 
independent and sovereign effort. It \v'.as necessary that this action should 
include the interior as well as the exterior; it was necessary that it should 
rise above all individual tendencies, plans and parties. It was necessary 
that it should know but one law — that which the country conferred on 
itself when it was free. It was necessary that, successively and as the war 
went on, all citizens, all energies and territories be assembled for this 
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e'^Nuf. so ihai in the end France should stand erect rvith but a single 
sv;crd. a sinde territory, a single justice, and a single law. 

' * d y j vriow oiiite wch that this centralizing sternness might have 
>.c(:incd a heaw Ijurdcn to such and a such a group, that the centrifugal 
rnidtt evoke narallel — that is, separate — action: I well know 
desire for independence and sovereignty might several times have 
ofhrnded one or other of our allies, but it was necessary, at all costs, that 
this eirbrt should not be divided, that France should remain indivisible. 
And when in Rheims and in Berlin our generals, with their American, 
Soviet and British comrades, received the unconditional surrender of the 
Fleich and its armies, France vms indeed one of the Powers to which 
Germanv capitulated. 

Hcovevcrl the only road that could lead us there was the road of battle. 
The only contribution we could offer to the common struggle, the only 
cement of national unity, the only expression of our determination to win, 
were the exploits and the lives of our combatants. 

Great and heavy indeed v;crc the dithculties of waging the struggle. 
The oincial apparatus of the administration and command was either 
s^sdtehed against the war or paralysed by orders for inaction; means of 
independent production of armament and eoyaipm.ent were almost entirely 
des moved; communications were cut under threat of death between tlie 
nation and those who from afar held the stump of her sword, the com- 
plerdties of our Allies' varied help — such were the conditions under which 
France's military elTort was developed and conducted. 

As we look back, the feats of arms of certain heroic units, whose glory 
will remain among the greatest of our military history, have upheld in 
Eritrea, Libya, in the Orient, in the Fezzan, on all seas and in all the 
skies, the glory of France's arms and thus form a link between the past 
and the future. Let us remember the great battles of Tunisia and Italy, 
■svhere our renascent armies, in the midst of those of the United States and 
the British Empire, played such a glorious and efficient part. Let us 
remember the gigantic battle of France, in which our armies did not 
cease to strike harder and yet harder, day after day,' in obstinate and 
noble loyalty, whether they came from the Empire, to break, side by side 
with our Allies, all the German defences between the MeditexTanean and 
the Channel up to the Rhine, or whether they were formed in Metropolitan 
France in clandestine valour, to paralyse by small-scale actions the entire 
enemy communications system. Let us visualize the final and victorious 
onslaught, in ^^dlich our armies, finally "welded together, drove the routed 
enemy before them to the very heart of Germany and into Austria, and 
at the same time wrested from him the fortified passes of the Alps and 
compelled the enemy, entrenched all along the Atlantic coast, to 
capitulate. 

However, when recalling these magnificent actions, which day after 
day filled the mother country ^vdth pride and hope, one can also imagine 
what untiring efforts of organization, adaptation and discipline had to be 
applied ixorn top to bottom to forge piece by piece from so many different 
and dispersed elements a military instrument, from which leaders — 
whose names will remain forever glorious — obtained so many brilliant 
results. 

True, at every stage of the road the courage of the living was stirred 
by the example of those who fell. Soldiers fallen in the desert, in the moun- 
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tains or in the plains; drowned seamen, rocked for ever in ihe cradle of liie 
ocean; airmen who crashed to their deaths from the skies: combatants 
killed in the maquis or before the firing-squad: it is you ts'ho inspired 
courage^ who strengthened our resolve and hailcwed our efforts; it is you 
who inspired all the men and women who by their accS and de\‘otion 
have triumphed over despair and fought for the mother country. You 
became the leaders of that magnificent force of the sons and daughters of 
France who proved her greatness under fire on the baitleiields, in the 
agony of the dungeons, under the tvorst tortures and humiliations of the 
deportee camps. All of you who uttered the word Trance' sritli voiir last 
breath have been the cause of our pride, you hvave soothed our sorrows 
and your glory will remain the companion of our hopes. 

But if it is true that we are no\v a]:)le, ^virhout lov'ering our heads, to 
cast a glance at the road we travelled, we have been fairly Imig and 
sufficiently well used to victories not to let ourselves be intoxi cared by this 
victory. In a war ^vhich started with a terrible disaster, once France teas 
able to emerge with the help of her powerful Allies, slic could contemplate 
with a clear vision the depths in which she nearly foundered, the l.htter 
errors — her own and those of others — which hurled her into that ab}’ss, 
and, finally, the extraordinary combination of circumstances wlilch 
enabled her to emerge from it. Looking at the past, she takes stock of ail 
the illusions, divisions, weaknesses which v'ere the origin of the disaster 
which very nearly caused her to perish. Looking into the future, she 
realizes how long and hard is the effort she must make to assure her 
destiny in a world in full fermentation and to become sufficiently strong, 
fraternal and populous to play, for the benefit of mankind, a part vdiicli 
we can see the world considers indispensable. 

Victory is not an end for the Fourth Republic. It is a starting-point. 
Forward then! Forward for work, unity and renovation! Flay this ne’^v* 
victory be the sign of our new rise! 
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THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 

By Philip Noel-Baker 
Minister of State 

The United Nations Association to whom I pledge the wholehearted and 
unreseiwed support of H.M.’s Government is the lineal successor of the 
League of Nations Union. 

The Union began its history Mth twelve members, who, at their first 
meeting, recorded the election of two more. It came to have half a 
million paying members on its books. 
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The xALSsociation begins with many thousands; there are no limits to 
the strength it may attain. 

It is a national movement, pledged to maintain and strengthen the 
Charter, without fear or favour, against all its foes. 

It is part of an international movement: my honoured colleague, 
Mr. Stettinius, has told you that already the Charter is in force: it is by 
his efforts that that miracle has been achieved. He speaks for the generous 
nation whose greatest President once said that Right makes hlight. 

He speaks also for the fifty nations over whose labours he presided. 
The help of all those nations, great and small, will be needed if this 
movement is to succeed. The movement starts, as the Union started, as 
the League of Nations started, under Lord GeciFs inspiring hand. 

I sat behind him in the Hotel Grillon when the Covenant \ras made. 
If, twenty-five years later amid Hitler's chaos, we have the iaith to try 
again, it is to his vision and his courage that that is due. Twenty years 
ago he resigned his public office for the cause of peace; yet I believe that 
when many of our great ones are forgotten, history will proclaim him a 
leader among the gi'eat creative statesmen of the age. 

What is this Charter, on which the hopes of five Continents depend? 

Its purpose is very simple; it is to ensure that the atomic bomb which 
fell on Nagasaki is the last that is ever used in war. It is to abolish war 
among the nations, now in our generation, and for ever more. 

It is to promote the common interests of nations. 

Eveiw Member is pledged to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against another State. It is pledged to take effective collective measures 
to prevent or to remove a threat to peace, or to suppress aggression. It is 
pledged to promote by common action the common interests, economic, 
social, cultural, which the nations share. 

In other words, the Charter makes aggressive war a crime against 
mankind; it establishes instead the rule of Ha’, It enshrines the principle 
laid down tw-elve years ago by the spokesman of the Soviet Union: that 
peace is indivisible; it adds the new principle, that prosperity and moral 
and intellectual progress are indivisible as well. 

Those basic principles, on which the whole system of the Charter is 
built, are to be applied by a system of standing political institutions. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, the meeting place of all the 
nations, became a mighty forum for the opinion of the world. Working in 
public by the method of Parliamentary debate, the Assembly, in ten years, 
built up its own strength and the strength of all the Institutions, the 
Council, the Permanent Court of International Justice, the Secretariat 
(that is the International Civil Service) and the rest. 

In the Assembly, Lord Cecil brought policy after policy to success — 
the admission of the Press to all debates: the rights of the smaller nations; 
the development of international co-operation in health, and transport 
and communications and other spheres, an ever widening obligatory 
jurisdiction for the Court; the international loyalty of the Secretariat. 

I am certain that the new Assembly of the United Nations will build 
on the experience of that first ten years. 

Beside the Assembly, the Charter sets up a Security Council, to settle 
international disputes, to organize collective strength against aggression, 
to draw up Agreements with each nation about the forces it will con- 
tribute to defeat aggressors, to deal with the problem of competitive 
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iiaiional armaments* which in the past have been so powerful a cause of war. 

The Charier also establishes a Trusteeship Council to supervise the 
adminisrraiiGii of lerritcries under irust. and to ensure that the interests 
of backwara peoples snail be preserved. 

it secs up "an International Secretariat to save these various organs — 
an incernaiicnai civil service, ^vhich, under the Charter, must be loyal, 
not to any national Gcverninent, but to the United Nations as a whole. 

Aitached to the Charter is a statute, creating — or rather re-creating — 
an International Court of Justice. 

Then there is set up machinery to deal with economic and social 
problems, freedom from -want, public health, full employment, transport 
and other international problems which must be 'solved by international 
action or not at all. They may bring untold blessing to manldnd. 

The first Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organisation at 
Qiiebec has the declared purpose to abolish hunger from every land, and 
to free mankind from 'all the illness and disease which malnutrition causes. 

Consider these facts. *A large proportion of all the human race eat less 
food than they require. In Britain 43 per cent, of our population were 
undernourished before the war; in the United States the figure was 34 
per cent. In some great countries many have always lived near the 
margin of starvation. But two-thirds of the human race live and work on 
the land. They work in agriculture, in the fields, in the dairy farm, in 
the forests, and on the hills. Their produce could, no doubt, be doubled 
by modern science. In Quebec we shall set up a new machine to match 
the needs of hungry children with the doubled products of the farms. 
There will be no limit to our ambitions. President Roosevelt set up the 
Tennessee Valley Association, the great Authority which tamed the 
floods of the Tennessee River; produced electric power by the million 
horsepower: reclaimed and irrigated hundreds of thousands of acres; 
stopped soil erosion, brought new wealth and happiness and welfare to 
scores of thousands of citizens of the United States. There are twelve 
hundred rivers in the world which need a T.V.xA., and which can only 
obtain one by international co-operation. 

We are encouraged by the work accomplished by the first of them to 
function — I mean by U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A.'s help is pouring in to 
stricken Europe. 

Now I wall tell you wliat the Government think about these institutions, 
how we mean to use them, in what spirit we approach their work. We 
believe that all the members of the United Nations, and above all the 
Allies who helped us in the war, are resolutely resolved to carry out the 
pledges they have made in full good faith as we intend to their pledges, 
to settle their disputes by peaceful means; to refrain from the threat or 
use of force; to help in effective measures to prevent or to suppress 
aggression; to work together in all spheres for their common good. 

We are going in to these institutions, to the Assembly and the Councils, 
not to play power politics, but to set up the rule of law. 

We shall not back oui' Allies, right or wToiig. We shall not seek to 
enhance our national px'estige, or to mn successes by secret bargains 
that are not fair to all. 

We shall remember Lord CeciFs adjui'ation to the Council in the First 
Assembly of the League: *Be just and fear not.’ 

We shall w’-ork for justice, and we shall do so in the light of day. If 
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they work in that spirit, these institutions of the Charter will live and 
grow. They will grow in strength till no nation will dare, or will desire, 

to flout them. 

Ah, say the critics, how cun you say sucli things, when the Charter 
is as gravely imperfect as it is? Well, there are defects in the Charter: of 
course there are: that’s why the Resolution pledges us to strengthen it. 
But the Charter itself provides that a Conference may be held to review 
its terms whenever two-thirds of the Assembly and seven members of the 
Security Council so desire. 

No doubt some day we shall improve the Charter. No one doubts that 
it will be useful so to do. But let no one think that it is machinery which 
can save us. It was not the law or the macliinery which failed before. It 
was the resolution of the governments when tlie^ crisis came. 

In the future, as in the. past, there will be obscurantist opposition; 
there will be vested interests who, with facile phrases, will urge again the 
policies which we know will lead to war. 

There will be the cynics, the pessimists, the self-styled realists, the 
practical men, who know that international institutions can not be made 
to work, who know that wars will still go on for centuries, that stable 
peace is still a dream, that the atomic bomb will make no greater differ- 
ence than aircraft or T.N.T.; that, of course, some counter-measure is 
certain to be found. They have begun to talk already, these realists, in 
more continents than one. I would like to raise a charitable fund to take 
them all to visit Hiroshima. They are wTong in every way. They believe, 
like Hitler, that what is ignoble and cowardly in human nature is more 
important than what is noble and generous and strong. 

They were the very architects of ruin between the wars. They sapped 
the moral forces, and undermined the faith, by which the League could 
have been carried through the hours of danger to success. I hope we shall 
never tolerate them again. 

The last post-war generation listened too readily to their talk. I hope 
the young men and women who have survived this struggle will never 
tolerate again the paralysing and pusillanimous belief that because a 
monstrous evil has cursed the past, it must the future too. 

The atomic bomb will make no difference? That is not wha.t Sir John 
Anderson, the Chairman of the Government Committee, has to say: 
‘We have, I think, been rather slow to grasp the full implications of this 
momentous development. A world peopled by men who have atomic 
energy at their disposal, is bound to be quite a different place fi'om the 
old '\\^orld with which we are so familiar. The development calls for 
nothing less than a complete readjustment of all international relations 
and for the framing of a new order society.’ 

A scientist who helped to make the bomb told me the other day that 
it would be quite easy to make another a thousand times as po\rerfui as 
the first. And he added: ‘It would make short work of London/ And 
perhaps you wouldn’t .even require aircraft to start your war — it’s not 
beyond imagination that a hundred tourists should leave a hundred suit- 
cases in railway stations, and a hundred cities would simply cease to be. 

Is it to war like that that the genius of our men of science must be 
given? Is there nothing better we can do with the.ti'iumplis wdiich they win? 

Joliot Curie told Leon Blum that at Havre the Germans had collected 
300 tons of uranium for their atomic work. With the energy we could 
I 
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nov/ release for ihai 300 tons* aii ihe power stations in the world could be 
dr:''/en ibr zoo years. 

Aiornic energv miahi: wholly replace coal and oiL and give us hope 
or a nioasureless improvement in human life. 

Xew subsiances'like penicillin may defeat new groups of illness and 
disease, hlalaria may be\viped out^ as typhus has been largely mastered 
by D.D.T. 

Rocket development may give us postal • services of a revolutionary 
kind. substances to make plants grow, potatoes as large as marrows, 
^\'keat which atomically rejects the parasites which now attack it, a com- 
plete cure for baldness. 

As Sir John Anderson makes clear, we stand at a turning point in 
human history to-day. We have a plain choice before us: total destruction 
by tiic old policies, or total peace by the new. 

It is clear that all nations have an overmastering common interest to 
choose the new: to abandon rivalry and conflict, and to work together 
for the general prosperity of all. 

I believe the task of this Association is very simple. It is to destroy 
for ever some of the false ideas — the Unseen Assassins, Norman Angeii 
called them — from \vliich wars have always sprung. 

And men are ready for them to be destroyed. No one thinks of national 
gi'eatness in terms of conquest any more. We are beginning to see that if 
other nations become richer we grow richer too. The T.V.A., with its 
mighty dams and power stations, was opposed by the coal industry of the 
United States — now they see that the whole nation is wealthier than it 
was before. But I hope the Association will not try to win opinion by an 
appeal to material interests alone. This is a moral issue before all else. Is 
armed force to rule in merds affairs? We were well on the way to the right 
ans^ver ten years ago. Has Hitler changed all that? 

It is said that it took a Roosevelt to make the United States dam- 
niinded. Ii would be tragic if so despicable a figure as Adolf Hitler had 
made the peaceful nations po'wer-minded. Hitler may or may not be 
dead; but he will be at our heels for all our lives unless we kill the ideas 
of porver and terror for wliich he stood. 

Let no one think that the Association's job is easy. Hard and un- 
remitting labour by its members will be required. It may take them 
decades to complete their job. To pass the next few months will not be 
easy. We are on the threshold of the seventh winter of the war. Hunger 
and pestilence will scourge the world; grave international problems are 
still unsolved. International institutions could hardly start in worse 
conditions. But, as General de Gaulle once said, the worse the situation, 
the simpler the way out. 

We must hold fast by one fundamental fact. In the last result, opinion 
is the sovereign of the world. The United Nations will succeed if the 
peoples are determined that it shall. And who can doubt that all but 
maniacs now desire that law and justice shall take the place of w^ar? The 
Hitler epoch has been called the Revolution of Nihilism — he deliberately 
Strove to smash every moral standard of every kind. He has failed. As a 
greaier German, Immanuel Kant, said long ago, man cannot get away 
from the iaea ol x'ight. If our great nations stand in future for the idea of 
right through the United Nations, they will lead the peoples from the 
present chaos to the new age of happiness and peace. 
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INDIANS COxNTRIBUTION TO TRIE V\AxR EFFORT 

India is unique among the United Nations in that she has raised the 
largest volunteer army in the world to-day. Every one of her tw^o million 
and more soldiers has volunteered for service wherever required. And 
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Indian troops have fought in every theatre of irar except the Pacific and 
have provided garrisons for distant outposts in many lands. As 
troops they have not been surpassed — over tliirtv Victoria Cresses nave 
been won by the Indian Army — and they have earned the respect and 
adrnirationj not only of the fighting men of the United Natioris. but of the 
inhabitants of the countries in which they have served. 

When war broke out, India sent troops overseas to Persia, Iraq, the 
Middle East and Europe, to Hong Kong and Singapore and Burma. 
General WavelPs campaigns in North xMrica and his concruest of Abvssinia 
were made possible by troops and supplies from India. Indian divisions 
took part in the North African campaign, crossed over to Italy and ibiiglir 
in all the battles in that country until the end of the \var in Europe. One 
division went to Greece. When Japan entered the war, tlie IndiaTi Pirmy 
fought at Hong Kong and in Malaya and Burma. They formed the 
majority of the fighting divisions in the 14th Army under General Slim 
which recaptured Burma. 

When Russia was attacked by Germany and an overland suppIy-^ route 
to the Caspian was urgently required, India sent to Persia railway track, 
locomotives and w^agons, and xdver steamers, with the personnel to use 
them, and helped to construct the railway and road to Russia via West 
Persia. Indian engineers also turned the old caravan route through. East 
Persia into a broad motor highway, along which have rolled tliou sands of 
lorries carrying jute, rubber, hessian, copper, tin, mercury and other raw 
materials and stores from India. 

The Royal Indian Navy, besides taking part in the operations in 
Malaya and Burma in the days of the invasion, also provided escorts in 
the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea. Ships of the R.LN. 
have taken a prominent part in the combined operations along the Burma 
coast, ending in the capture of Rangoon. The Royal Indian Air Force is 
operating over Burma in support of the 14th Army. 

India, in the sixth year of war, was a vast base for the operations 
against Japan in South-east Asia. She has built 360 airfields from which 
the largest aircraft can operate, 70 training establishments for. 470,000 
men, 130 hospitals with 94,000 beds, etc. Her industries have been adapted 
to the needs of war. Ordnance factories are manufacturing guns, rifles, 
shells and ammunition in great variety. Her textile industry has supplied 
tents, tropical uniforms, equipment and jute materials of all kinds for 
the armies of the United Kfotions, as well as engineering and medical 
stores. Her steel works — one of them the largest in the British Empire — 
have been greatly expanded and are producing steels of all kinds, inclu- 
ding armour plate. 

India’s contribution to the war effort of the United Nations in men 
and material has indeed been a notable one. 
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NEW ZEALAND AND THE NEW INTERNATIO>L\L ORDER 
By The Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which, have been drafted for the purpose 
of establishing a World Organization for peace and security and social 
and economic progress, are a great achievement in co-operation and unity 
on the part of the three Powers — the United States, Russia and the 
United Kingdom. They have been improved in spirit by the incorpora- 
tion of the amendments put forward b}- China. I hope die\- vvTI be still 
further improved in spirit and in fact during the Conference. I hope that 
at least it will be unanimously agreed that they arc capable of improve- 
mient. 

We have met for the purpose of outlawing aggression and preventing 
war as effectively as possible and establishing peace on a sure and lasting 
foundation, and we must achieve the maximum agreeinent in doing this. 
The Dumbarto.n Oaks proposals, which we value and for vchich we are 
grateful, are not sacrosanct. The four great Po^vc^s which ha\'e con\'enecl 
the Conference have not adopted a take it or leave it attitude. In that 
broad and generous atmosphere engendered by the speeches of the repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring Powers, we can set ourseh’es to the great and 
sacred task entrusted to us. If we fail, we betray all mankind. If we 
succeed, we prevent future generations from being plunged again into the 
horrors, bloodshed, suffering, destruction, and devastation of war. Tfe 
will have saved the world. 

There can be no doubt about the goodwill prevalent at this Confer- 
ence, but goodwill is not enough. We must see to it that the machine 
designed to translate that' goodwill into effective operation among tlie 
nations is efficient. 

New Zealand, in common with all the other United Nations, places 
the utmost emphasis on the need for an effective international organiza- 
tion to maintain peace and securit}e \\T have studied the Dumliarton 
Oaks proposals with special care, and accept these proposals, deficient as 
they are in certain particulars, as the basis on which the Organization 
should be built. The plan has many admirable features, but has in our 
view some weaknesses. ^ 

I would like to ta.ke this opportunity to endorse generally the statement 
placed before the Conference by Australia, whose interest in coliecrive 
security in the Pacific is so closely allied to our own. 

The two main deficiencies in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, as we see 
them, are the absence of any deiinite pledges O-n the part of members oi 
the World Organization to protect one another against external aggres- 
sion, and the disproportionate role Llia.t is allotted to the small Powers. 

There is in the Dumbarton Oaks plan no clear staienient that the 
security of the individual members of the Organization is the objective, 
and no embodiment of the stirring claim of the Atlantic G.harter that the 
peace we aim at is one which \vill afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and \^'ilich ^vill afford an 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may' live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want. Ne\r Zealand would wish that in foe Charter 
we are about to draft there should be placed in foe core of the under- 
takings which members w.ill assume foe luiecjuivocal pledge to resist all 
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a c'N of external a:T2Tession against any member of the Organization. We 
tnink that this nrovision, more than any other, would give life and mean- 
in^ to me Vvorld Organization and assure to all states positive advantage 

Tlte ne-rfies of the \\'orki deserve to know — they have the right to 

tvhai rule of conduct is to guide their assembled representatives in 

deliberating on every critical phase of the relationship between nations. 
Then should kno^v bv rvhat yardstick the acts of their own country or of 
aim other CvStuiirr should be measured. They should have an international 
ruie of conduct set befbre them dearly and simphg and in the opinion of 
the Xeur Zealand Government this can be done only by the universal 
pledge by each and every nation that all acts of aggression will be resisted. 

I should add that while the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of each member should be preserved against external aggression, 
changes in the siciiis quo should at the same time be possible, although not 
under force or threat of force. The declaration of the Act of Ghapultepec 
issued from Mexico City recently would meet wdat New Zealand con- 
siders to be an imperative necessity. 

The second major deficiency ''.ve see in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
is the excessive authority conferred on the great powers. We fully realize 
that the primary condition for the success of the Organization is that the 
more powerful nations should remain united in support of it, and we 
realize also that no security programme is worth pursuing unless it com- 
mands die adherence of the great Po^vers. We feel, however, that the part 
the smaller nations may take in the framing of the decisions of the World 
Organization could without loss of security be enlarged. 

In matters of peace and war, no responsible government, large or 
small, can sign away the right to pass judgment on itself in its own parlia- 
ment and through its own constitution and forms. The country I represent 
has never shirked its responsibilties in the defence of freedom and the 
democratic way of life. These responsibilities have been mostly called for 
and mostly fulfilled in times of war, when the price of shouldering them has 
been at its highest peak — the price that is measured in death, bloodshed 
and sacrifice. New Zealand asks now to be given an opportunity to meet 
adequately her responsibilities in time of peace. We are not prepared to 
be relegated to a position of Theirs not to reaspn wdiy; theirs but to do and 
die.' I do not for a moment overlook the fact that the great Powers must 
have inevitably a predominant voice on matters which call for the use of 
armed force, but clearly there will be a difficulty in the way of accepting 
a proposal under which the great Powers retain for themselves the right 
to say in every important case wffietlier the Organization shall, act or not, 
and whether they themselves shall be bound or not, and are at the same 
time vested with the right to deny to the smaller Powers not only a vote 
but a voice in these matters. 

In our view’" the power of the Assembly should therefore be so wide as 
to give that body the right to consider any matter within the sphere of 
international relations. The Security Council w^^ouid have its specific 
powers, but the powers of discussion and recommendation of the Assembly 
should not be constitutionally limited. We would also propose that when 
sanctions are called for by the Security Council the endorsement by the 
Assembly should normally be requffied and all members should be bound 
by the Assembly's decision. This course should not necessitate any delay 
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in taking action, since there are likely to be in the fliture, as Lhcre have 
always been in the past, some indications of even a rapidlv developing 
dangerous situation. In cases of extreme urgency, dm Security CiouiKui 
should have the power to act. 

In our view, so long as the Council does not falter in its diuy and acis 
in accordance with the principles of the Charter- the other menuters of 
the Organization will be both eager and willing to supp^^rt it as the 
occasion may require. 

Another matter of major importance to which I ^^dsh to refer concerns 
the veto rights of the great Powers. Gan proposals embodying this prin- 
ciple and prerogative possibly be regarded as a sound basis for the imild- 
ing of a lasting World Organization? The veto which can be exercised by 
one of the great Powers both in regard to itself and oihcr ntuioris is undiir 
and indefensible and may, if retained and exercised, i;e destructive not 
only of the main purposes of the internationai Organization, but of the 
Organization itself. For instance, under the exisdng pivjvisions, one of trie 
five permanent members which may clearly be air aggrcsscu' can use its 
power of veto to prevent its own condemnation or even its designaiion as 
an aggressor. It is quite true that even if the power of veto r\‘ere with" 
drawn one of the great Powers after being designated an aggressor by the 
Security Council could decide to defy and &unt the decision of trm Go iincii. 
In that case, the enforcement of the Gouncirs decision by the means men- 
tioned in paragraph 3 of Section B of Chapter 8 of the draft proposals 
would probably mean a war between the nations on the Securit}' Council, 
and that would be a dreadful calamity — a catastrophe udiich none rvould 
wish to contemplate. 

It can be asked then, Ts the result not the smiie whether there is a 
veto power or not, namely the successful defiance of the decision of the 
Security Council?' My answer is, that there is a great diiFerence between 
a nation defying the Council in violation of its pledge to accept, ol.'serve, 
and morally abide by the decision, and a nation being legall}* enipo\rered 
to exercise defiance of the Security Council. As the draft proposals stand, 
after a great Power by common consent and agreement iias been, solernnly 
indicated as an aggressor nothing further can be d(,')ne if that power 
exercises right of veto. It gets off with it. It is also clear that if the veto is 
exercised in such a case defiantly and perhaps even cynically the faith of 
men and of nations in the World Organization would collapse. 

The veto of the five lai'ge Powers should not he insisted on, but 
apparently this veto is a condition up to the present moment of tlie unity 
of the three Powers, Russia, United States and the United Kingdom, in* 
• the promotion of the World Organization — maybe an inevitable condi- 
tion. If this is so, I am afraid that the other countries will have no option 
but to accept it, because I believe that any organization that bring 
the nations of the earth together to discuss matters of importance to the 
world, even if that discussion is to a large extent frustrated and negative, 
is better than no World Organization. At the same time, v/hile accepting 
the distasteful and possibly disastrous veto, there is no need lor us 10 justity 
or applaud it or to refrain from efforts in future ye-ars to have it removed. 

But what about the veto which can be exercised by one of the permanent 
powers in the Security Council, in respect to aggression by other nations. 
Surely the inclusion of this particular form of veto has been unintentional, 
I believe that it was never intended that a great power should be entrusted 
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\vith the right of veto in the case of aggression by a small Power. If it 
survives, it vill hring about a situation that will be preposterous and will 
desiirov resneci fbr the World Organization. Tor instance, one small 
Power mav be an aggressor against another small Power, but one of the 
Treat Powers can even veto the matter being made a subject fbr con- 
Sderaiion bv the Security Council. At least it is held by some who have 
studied the proposals that a great Power could prevent any discussion in 
such circumstances, but I am of the opinion that discussion could take 
place in the Security Council up to the point when a vote is taken as to 
whether the question is one for the Security Council to consider and 
handle. If a great Power could cast a cloak of protection over a small 
aggressor Power with the exercise of the right of veto, then the work of the 
Security Council would be reduced to complete futility. 

Vlhile we feel that the veto as a whole should not and cannot survive 
as a permanent arrangement, we are fxrmly of the opinion that if its 
adoption in some form is inevitable its operation should be restricted 
exclusively to enforce an action under Chapter 8, Section B. This matter 
has admittedly been the subject of much discussion and already the great 
Po'wers have made concessions. They have not asked for the power of 
veto in their own cases up to the point of the application of sanctions; 
but under present conditions they will retain veto in the case of others, 
both for the application of sanctions and for the preliminary stages. The 
New Zealand Government considers that this proposal is not only wrong, 
but ridiculously and absurdly wrong, and should not be upheld. I feel 
certain that the decision arrived at was never arrived at intentionally, 
and therefore can be corrected at this Conference. 

iWiother matter to which I would refer concerns trusteeship. In our 
view the Charter should include the application of the principle of 
trusteeship to the government of dependent peoples. The object of the 
trust is the welfare of those peoples. The powers to be conferred on the 
Organization to this end should be the subject of discussion and 
negotiation. 

Finally, I would like to stress the supreme importance for. world 
security of effective economic and social co-operation. The New Zealand 
Government attaches great importance to the provisions of the Chapter 
respecting the functions of the Economic and Social Council. 

As I stated at the outset of my remarks, the maintenance of peace is 
the paramount problem that confronts us. This is a moral problem and 
not merely a mechanical one to be solved by procedures, however care- 
fully devised and comprehensive in their nature. The failure of the League 
of Nations — one of die noblest conceptions in the history of mankind—was 
a moral failure on the part of individual members and was not due to any 
fundamental defect of the machinery of the League. The League of 
Nations failed because its members would not perform what they under- 
took to perform. It failed because of the recession that took place in public 
morality in the face of the rising tide of Fascism and Nazism. It failed 
because the rule of expediency replaced that of moral principles. 

I would therefore stress that, unless in the future \ve have the moral 
rectitude and determination to stand by our engagements and principles, 
then the procedure laid down in this new Organization will avail us 
nodiing-; the suffering and sacrifices our peoples have endured will avail 
us nothing: and the countless lives of those who have died in this struggle 
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for security and freedom will have been sacrificed in vain. I would plead 
most earnestly that the members of the new Organization should seek 
international equity, both political and economic, that the members will, 
in all circumstances, keep their pledged word and faith, and that the 
members will never again allow aggression in any shape or form in any 
part of the world. 

I am speaking for a country which, although small in area and 
population, has made great sacrifices in nvo world wars. I speak for the 
New Zealanders who have died and are buried thousands of miles from 
their own land in the cause they believed to be just. I speak for the 
millions of New Zealanders yet to be born. 

This is a moment of time which will not recur in our lives and may 
never recur again. The world may well be bound for all time by what we 
who are here to-day make of our heavy and onerous responsibility. It is 
my deep fear that if this fleeting moment is not captured the world will 
again relapse into a period of disillusionment, despair and doom. This 
must not happen. 

There appeared in the Smi Francisco Chronicle on Thursda}* last a grim 
and moving picture of the cemetery of the 5 th Marine Division at I wo 
Jima. Underneath were these words: ‘For us, the living.’ Row upon row 
of graves in Iwo Jima testify to the cost of that little island alone, a cost 
that delegates to the San Francisco Conference are resolved shall not have 
been in vain. The men of the 5th Marine Division who lie in this cemetery 
thought that their sons and grandsons would not have to fight, and the 
United Nations’ discussions here will carry on that battle to implement the 
peace, to organize for security, to ensure that there will be no more far- 
flung graveyards to mark the path of future war. These words and the 
photograph of the graveyard can be multiplied time and time and time 
again in every part of the world where battle has been joined with the 
forces of tyranny and aggression. These words point for us the lesson and 
the task. I hope, and you hope and the world hopes, that we will be big 
enough for the task, that we can accomplish it and save the world from 
future war, aggression, bloodshed and soul-destroying tyranny. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Governor-General: Vacant. 

Officer Adininistrafing for the Government: Rt. Hon. N, J. de Wet. 

Cabinet: 

Prime Minister and Mmister of External Affairs and Defence: Field-Marshal 
the Rt. Hon. J. G. SmutI 

Minister of Native Affairs: Major the Flon. P. V. G. van der ByL 
Minister of Finance and Education: Hon, J, FI. Flofmeyr. 

Minister of Economic Development: Flon. S, F, Waterson, 

Mimster of Agriculture and Forestry: The Flon. N. J. G. Strauss. 

Adinister of Transport: Hon. F. G. Sturrock. 

Minister of Interior and Posts and Telegraphs and of Public Works: Hon. G. F. 
Clarkson, 
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Minirter of We! fere and DemoblUzetion: Hon. H. G. Lawrence. 

Minister o~ Mines: Colonel rhe Kon. G. F. Stallard. 

Minister o" Lands: Hon. A. Hi. Conroy. 

Minister of justice: Hon. Colin Stejn, 

^ . n-; Xj;- the United Kingdom in South Africa: Sir Evelyn Baring. 
A C' r " j/' for South ^Ipica in London: The Hon. G. Heaton Nichols. 
T , " O^ns: South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, TeL: 

Vv Ui. 
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NEED FOR REGIONAL GROUPING IN EUROPE 

By Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Smuts 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is the forerunner of similar 
regional groups that eventually will solve the problem of human govern- 
ment. The most urgent need for a regional group is in Europe, suffering 
after two ^vars in a generation. 

The United Nations' World Peace Charter can succeed only if the 
countries remain prepared for ail contingencies in their lifetime and 
make preparedness an essential part of their peace efforts. 

Let me offer a warning in advance. Do not let us make the same 
mistake as v-e made at the end of the last war, when, in a spirit of extrava- 
gant optimism, we thought that all war danger had passed and that a 
new age of iDerpetual peace had arrived. The new age had not yet arrived. 
We disarmed, and when new and greater dangers emerged from Nazi 
Germany tee tyere unprepared, defenceless,- and came as near total ship- 
vvTeck as the ship of Western civilization has ever come to in hundreds of 
years. 

The United Nations Charter at San Francisco will succeed only if we 
continue to be prepared for all contingencies in our lifetime. Let prepared- 
ness be an essential part of our peace effort. Only on tliat condition may 
we succeed in maintaining peace in this dangerous world. 
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The conference has not achieved perfection — far from it — b-ut tlicre is 
no reason for any discouragement. This Charter is a child of goodwill 
among nations, and where there is goodwill the good way 'r/hl Iw f .-vnd 
in due course. The Charter secures, at least, by this great ad\wncc :he 
past that in future there will be teeth in the world orgaiiizatinn. dime will 
be force — organized international force — to bring to bear on an aanrafse r. 
and that the spearhead and motive power of this force '\dll oe the gnMU 
Powers, acting in unison. 

Even at the sacrifice, by the smaller Pov^ers, of some of their amour 
propre^ unity among the great Powers is at least secure in the Charier, and 
total war power is brought into a position to control itself. "What appears 
to smaller nations most objectionable in this Charter is, in facr. to-day the 
most necessary basis for future peace. The obvious way to rnainiairi iiniiy 
among the great Powers is the adoption of the principle of uriariimit)' in 
voting among them, the so-called vote of the Yalta Conference, wliich 
proved to be the most criticized provision of the Charter at San Francisco, 
but a necessary step to take. While the veto can, glieoreticaih', be abused, 
it is not to be lightly assumed that the great Powers will be guilt}- of what 
would, in effect, be betrayal and sabotage of the Organization, itself. 

In acknowledging and recognizing the regional group, the Charter, 
incidentally, provides a place in its programme for the British Gominon- 
wealth of Nations — the oldest and most successful existing regiorial group 
in the w^orld. The looseness and the freedom from all bonds of compulsion 
which distinguish it have made people think that it could not last, that 
in any great crisis break-up was inevitable, even if it did not come about 
in the ordinary course of events. We have now gone through the test ol 
the two greatest wars in history. In these. tests the close-knit German 
Empire has itself gone under, perhaps finally, never to return as an empire 
State again. 

If is is true that wisdom is justified of her children, we may, with no 
less truth, say that freedom has been justified of her children. 1 he political 
creed of our group, its faith in man’s freedom, in free human seli-gor‘ern- 
ment, has not been shamed. Such is our group, first and greatest regional 
group in history, and, in my humble opinion, forerunner of other, similar 
groups which will eventually solve the vast problem of human govern- 
ment. 

Our group has demonstrated how small human units can combine 
for their own protection and their own good, and, so far from surrendering 
their own status and position, can derive a new^ increase of strength and 
progress and freedom from such a Union, while thereby also solving larger 
problems of human govermnent and eliminating the causes oi liuinau 
conflict. 

I would suggest that the most urgent case for a regional group is 
Europe itself. There is no sadder case to-day than the Continent oi iiurope, 
suffering materially and mentally through the two world wars m one 
generation— restoration of Europe, supreme problem ol the coming- 
peace, is, beyond all doubt, the most important and urgent problem before 
the world. 

My reflections and experience of life have led me to question the 
adequacy of the Marxian view that human conflicts arise solely from 
material and economic causes, and can be dealt with on that lex'el-— 
merely by economic and social reform. A house swept clean and garnished. 
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but emptv of the spirit, still remains a place which seven devils may enter 
and occupy. 

For instance, I fail ic believe that Hitler’s war — the most terrible in 
histoiw — was due merely lo economic causes, and not something deeper, 
more sinisien in human outlook and beliefs. In discussing the cause of 
tear, we cannot neglect the awful phenomenon of Nazi fanaticism and 
IVorld War II. Tlie'Chnrter very rightly emphasizes the cultural advance 
of the ^eorld as an antidote to war. 

The -quest for world peace is bound up with the quest for inner peace, 
which alone can sausiy the human spirit and give it lasting rest and 
peace. Perhaps the scientific materialism of to-day may find its counter- 
poise and sublimation in the spiritual humanism of the age to come, and 
thus pimve only a stepping-stone to the next great advance of our race, and 
its corollar}' in the banishment of war as arbiter and judge in our human 
affairs. 


GREECE 

T/izg; Nine horizontal bands alternately blue and white, with a white 
cross on blue ground in the corner. 

Alng of the Hellenes: George IL Born July 20, 1890. Succeeded his father in 
1922. Deposed in 1925. Restored in 1935. Heir: His brother, Grown 
Prince Paul. Born in 1901. Married in 1938, Princess Frederica of 
Brunswick. Son: Prince Constantine. Born in 1940. 

Regent: Damaskinos, Archbishop of Athens and all Greece. 

The Cabinet: 

Prime Mirtisfer: P. Voulgaris. 

UndeV'Secretary: G. Lambrinopoulos. 

Minister of War: P. Voulgaris. 

Undersecretary: M. Drakos. 

Minister of Air: P. Wulgaris. 

Undersecretary: G. iklexandris. 

Minister of the Kavy: P. Voulgaris. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: P. V oulgaris. 

Under Secretary: M. Tsamados. 

Minister of Justice: G. Gassimatis. 

Undersecretary for the Interior: G. Forgoulis. 

Minister of Finance: G. AFentzavinos. 

Undersecretary: Ivf. Pesmazogiou. 

Minister for National Econoiny: I. Paraskevopoulos. 

Minister of Labour: A. Zakas. 

Minister of Social Welfare: G. Gassimatis. 

Undersecretary: K. Cambas. 

Minister of Transport: G. Lambrinopoulos. 
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Minister of Agriculture: P, Koutsomitopoulos. 

Minister of Public IVorks, Post^ Telegraph, and Telephone: A. Dimitracopoulorf. 
Afinister of Supply: K, Varvaressos. 

Under-Secretary: N. Pintos, 

Minister of Education: G. Economos. 

Minister of Mercantile Marine: S. Aiatessis. 

Minister of Hygiene: B. Voylas. 

Under -Secretary for Information: M. Pesmazoglou. 

Under -Scretary for Repatriation: N. Levidis. 

Greek Ambassador in London: M, Th. xAghnides. 

Counsellor: M. J. A. Romanos, 51 Upper Brook Street, Vvoi. TcL: Xlaylair 
0694. 

British Ambassador to Greece: Sir Rex Leeper. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Greek-YT^goslav ^Agreement 

January 15, 1^42 

Having observed that past experience, and more particularly very recent 
experience have demonstrated that the lack of close understanding 
between the Balkan peoples has caused them to be exploited by the 
K 
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a.-roxession ::i their aim towards political and military penetra- 
aon^and^dornination of the Peninsula; and considering that in order to 
msure'thelndeDendence and peace of the Balkan States the fundamental 
orir^ciole of their policv must'be the principle of 'Balkans for the Balkan 
neopTel' His Mafesty/ King of the KelleneS; and His Majestyp King of 
hHs'oslavia. have 'decided to conclude the present Agreement concerning 
the^Bonsdtation of A Balkan Union and to that effect have named their 
plenHoteniiaries: His Ivlajesty the King of the Hellenes, has named H.E. 
Emanuel Tsouderos, President of the Council of Mnisters and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and PLE. Caralambos Simopoulos, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary and Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; His Majesty the King of Yugoslavia, has named FEE. 
Professor^Slobodan Jovanovitch, President of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of interior, and H.S. Ivlomtchillo Nintchitch, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. After receiving the communications of their plenary 
powers, which were found to be drawn up in good and due form, these 
hlinisters have agreed to the following dispositions: 

Chapter One: Organs of the Union 

Article I: The organs of the Union which will meet at regular intervals 
are: 

1 . A political Organ constituted by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 

2. An economic and financial Organ constituted by two members of 
each Government who will be competent in economic and financial 
matters. 

M'ticle II: The permanent military Organ. This Organ, wherein the 
Governments will be represented by the Chiefs of the General Staffs or by 
their Representatives, will constitute at the side of the National General 
Staffs a common General Staff of the National Armies. This Organ will 
comprise two bureaus, one for the Army and Aviation, and the other for 
the Na\y. 

Article III: A permanent Bui'eau will comprise three sections: 

A. Political, 

B. Economic and Financial, 

C. Military. 

Article IV: The Presidents of the Councils of Ministers of the States 
composing the Union MU meet whenever circumstances require in order 
to discuss the questions of a general order of interest to the Union. 

Article V: Collaboration between Parliaments: The governments of 
the Union will facilitate regular meetings between Parliamentary delega- 
tions of the States of the Union, allowing these Delegations to proceed to 
exchange of views and to expressions of their wishes in the form of ques- 
tions of common interest which would be submitted to them by competent 
organs. 

Chapter Two: Business of the Organs of the Union 

Article VI: (i) The task of the Political Organ will be: 

A. To co-ordinate the foreign policy of the members with a view to 
enabling the Union to act in a uniform manner on an international plane 



and to proceed with preliminary consultation at all times when the vital 
exterior interests of the members of the Union should be menaced. 

B. To prepare projects for agreements of conciliation and arbitration 
between the members of the Union. The political Organ will undertake 
the constitution of the following organisations: 

a. A Commission charged with the elaboration of agreements of in- 
tellectual co-opera-tion between members of the Union and with the 
supervision of their application. 

b. A Commission charged with, the co-'ordination of the efforts of the 
Organs of the Press in view of a rapprochement of public opinion in 
States which are members of the Union and of the defence of their 
interests. 

Article VII: (2) The task of the Economic and Financial Organ will 
be: 

A, To co-ordinate the policies of exterior commerce and customs 
tariffs with a view to the conclusion of a customs union. 

B. To elaborate a common economic plan for members of the Union. 

G, To study by means of special organs all means which will permit 

the amelioration of communications between members cf the Union 
(railways, roads, navigation by sea, air and river, posts and telegraph), as 
well as tourist development within the Union. 

D. To prepare a draft of an Agreement instituting a Balkan monetary 
union. 

Article VIII: (3) The task of the Military Organ will be to co-ordinate 
activities concerning collaboration between the national armed forces of 
the members of the Union, adoption of a common plan of defence and a 
common type of armament, etc. The mission of the armed forces of the 
Union will be to defend the European frontiers of the States of the Union. 

Article IX: (4) The permanent bureau ^vill form the Secretariat of the 
different organs of the Union and its task will be: 

A. To prepare material for the labours of the Organs of the Union. 

B. To study all questions the solution of which may render more 
efficacious the political, economic, financial and military co-operation of 
the members of the Union. 

G. To supervise the application of the decisions of the Organs of the 
Union. 

Chapter Three 

Article X: The high contracting parties declare that this agreement 
presents the general foundations for the organisation of a Balkan Union. 
They consider themselves bound by the foregoing dispositions from the 
date of exchange of the instruments of ratification, and they envisage with 
satisfaction the future adhesion to this agreement of other Balkan, states 
ruled by governments freely and legally constituted. 

Article XI: The present Agreement wdll be ratified , and the ratifica- 
tions will be exchanged, as soon as this shall be possible. In witness 
whereof, the representative plenipotentiaries have hereto placed their 
signatures and their seals. 

Done in London, in duplicate, the original in French, on the 15th day 
of January, one thousand nine hundred and forty-tw/o* 
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GUATE^IALA 

FiC^: Three vertical banas: bluC; wiiite. biue. 

Presidtnl: Juan Jose Arevalo. 

MhdsPr cf Foreign Ajjairs: Guillermo Toriello. 

Minister of Fi-blis Wori:3, Labour and Social Frevision: Leonidas Acevedo. 
Minisier cF Maticnal D Fence: Jacobo Arbenz. 

Minister fj Finance and Public Credit: Jorge Toriello. 

Minister M Agricuiiiire and Mines: Roberto Guirola. 

Minister M Public Health and Social Assistance: Dr. Julio Bianchi. 

Minister of Public Education: Bachiller Manuel Galicii. 

Alinister of Communicaiioiis and Public Words: Rector Gliacoii, 

Minister of Economy: Dr. Manuel Noriega !siorales. 

Secretary of the Presidency: Alario Mendez Montenegro. 

British Minister to Guatemala: John Hurleston Leche. 

Guatemalan Minister in London: General Miguel Ydigoras-Fuentes. 
Legation: 21 Cavendish Square, London, W.i. TsL: Langham 2627. 
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Diarlo de Centro Ainerka. 

Nuestro Diarlo, 

HAITI 

Flag: 'Dvo horizontal bands, blue and red. 

President: Eli Lescot (since 1941). 
iMinister of Foreign Affairs: Gerald Lescot. 

Finatice: Abel Lacroix. 

Interior^ Justice and Ffational Defence: V. Thebaud. 

Public Works: Theophile R.icha.rd. 

Education and Agriculture: Maurice d’Artigue. 

British Minisier Resident in Haiti: A. A. L. Tuson. 
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HONDURAS 

Flag: Three horizontal bands^ blue, white, blue hvith five blue stars 
on white band). 

Presickfit: General Don Tiburcio Garias A. 

Mhiistry: 

Foreign R,elatmis and Public Works: Dr. Silverio Lainez. 

Finance: Don Urbano Quesada. 

Government^ Health and Justice: Ing. Abraham "\\filliams. 

War and Navy: Dr. Juan Manuel Galvez. 

Education {Acting) : Professor Angel G. Hernandez. 

Honduranean Consulate- General in London: 15 Union Court, Broad Street. 
E.G.2. TeL: London Wall 1666. 

British Minister: See Guatemala. 
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IRAQ, 

Flag: Black, white, green, with two white stars on red field. 

King: Faisal 11 . Born May 2, 1935. Succeeded his father in 1939 under the 
Regency of his uncle, Amir Abdul Illali. 

Government: 

Prime Minister: Hamdi Pachachi. 

Foreign Minister: Sayid Arsliad ai Umari. 

Minister of Defence: Sayid Ismail Namiq. 

Minister of the Interior: Sayid Mustafa al LTmari. 

Minister of Finance and Actmg Minister oj Supply: Sayid Salih Jabre. 

Minister of Jmtice: Sayid Mukhtar Baban. 

Minister of Communications and Works: Sayid AdcIuI Amir Ai Uzn. 

Minister of Education: Sayid Ibrahim Akif. 

Minister of Economy: Sayid Tawnq Vvahbi. 

Minister of Social Affairs: Sayid iNlajid Ailawi. 

Iraq Legation in London: 22 Queerrs Gate, S,W.7. TeL: VVestern 2237. 
Charge d'Affaires: Colonel Shakir Wadi. 

British Ambassador to Iraq: Sir Flugh Stonehev/er-Bird. 
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LEBANON 

Flag: Hcrisontal bands, red, white, red, with cedar tree in centre of white 
band. 

President: Bishara El Khonri. 

Prhiie MlmsUr Q.nd Mhiister of Fuiance: Abdul Hamide Karame. 

Foreign Minister and Afv lisle r of Public Works: Henry Pharon. 

Minisier of the Interior: Wadi Naim. 

Other Ministers: Janiile Talliouk, Nicolas Ghosn, Ahmed El Assad. 

Minister in London: Camille Gharnoim. 

Counsellor: Victor Khouri. 

Legation in London: Gowlei/ Street, Westminster. 
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LIBERIA 

Flag: Alternate horizontal stripes (Eve white, six red), with five-pointed 
white star on blue field in upper corner next flagstaff. 

President: William V. S. Tubman. 

Secretary of State: Gabriel L. Dennis. 

Scretary of the Treasury: William E. Dennis. 

- Attorney-General: G. Abayomi Cassell. 

Secretary of War: Wilkins H. Ta^/lor. 

Secretary cf the Interior: S, David Coleman. 

Secretary cf Public Instruction: John W. Pearson. 

Acting Postmaster-Geaieral: James T. Phillips. 

Secretary of Public Works and Utilities: Walter F, Walker, 
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Vice-President: G. L. Simpson, 

Liberian Legation in London: 31 Pont Street, S.W.i. TeL: Sloaiie 8360. 
Minister in London: Baron de Lynden. 

British Charge d\AJfaires in Liberia: George Edward \'’’aughan, O.B.E., 
Acting Consul-General at Monrovia. 
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LUXEMBOURG 

Flag: Red, white, blue. 

Sovereign: Grand Duchess Charlotte. Born January 23, 1896, at Colmar- 
Berg Castle. Second daughter of VGIliam, Grand Duke of Luxembourg 
(1852-1910), and Marie- Anne of Braganza, Infanta of Portugal ( 1 86 1 - 
I942)._ Succeeded her elder sister, Grand Duchess Marie-Adelaide 
(1894-1924) on her abdication. January 9, 1919. Married Prince 
Felix of Bourbon-Parme, Prince of Luxembourg, November 6, 1919. 

Children: The Hereditary Grand Duke Jean. Born, Janiiaij^ 5, 1921. 
Princess Elizabeth. Born December 22, 1922. Princess Marie- 
Adelaide. Born, May 21, 1924. Princess Marie-Gabrieile. Born, August 
2, 1925. Prince Charles. Born, August 7, 1927. Princess Alix. Born, 
August 24, 1929. 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance: M. Pierre Dupong. 

ALinister of Foreign Affairs and Hon. ALinister of State: M. Joseph Bech. 
ALinister of Labour, Social Services and ALines: M. Pierre Krier. 

Af mister of Agriculture and Repatriation: Professor Nicolas argue. 

Minister of Justice, Public Works and Transport: Victor Bodson. 

Minister of Education: M. Pierre Frieden. 

Minister of the Interior and Epuration: M. Robert AIs. 

ALinister of Commerce and Industry, Rehabzhtation and Economic Affairs: M. 
Guillaume Konsbruck. 

ALinister and Consul Getwal in Lo?idon: M. Andrew Glasen. 

Luxembourg Legatioti: 27 Wilton Crescent, S.W.i. TeL: SIo. 0443. 

British Minister to Luxembourg: Sir Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Government Information Office: 27 Wilton Crescent, S.LV.i. TeL: SIo. 6231. 
Commissioner of Ii formation: M. H. R. MadoL 

Luxembourg Red Cross, Londofi H.(f.: 27 Wilton Crescent, TeL: 

Slo. 6231, 

Luxembourg Society: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W.G.2. 
TeL: .Temple Bar 8378, 
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LUXEMBOURG AND THE NEW CHARTER 

. By Joseph Begi-i 
Foreign Minister 

The night before his death. President R.ooseveIt wrote this phrase in his 
last address: ‘The only limit to our realizations of to-morrow will be our 
doubts of to-day. . . 

It seems to me that this thought of the late President should be ever- 
present in our minds, just as I think it will be well, at critical moments, 
to turn our thoughts toward the already haloed figure of the great 
humanitarian, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose faith in a better world 
was never shaken by doubt and -whose indomitable will to make this 
world a reality was never crippled by discouragement. 

Among the people of the earth who mourn him is my little country, 
which the President held in particular affection. Pie never missed a chance 
to express this affection or to show it in his actions. How can we find 
words to express our sorrow and our gratitude to the memory of the 
President and to the great American nation "whose triumphant armies 
have liberated our territory and restored our independence and freedom? 
Not far from my country's capital, thousands of American soldiers who 
fell in the battle for the Ardennes lie beneath their wooden crosses. Far 
from their native land, they rest in the soil which they liberated with 
their blood. There they sleep, surrounded by the affectionate devotion 
and boundless gratitude of a small sister nation. Their last resting place 
will remain for ever one of the sacred shrines of Luxembourg. 

When I think of these dead and of the millions of others who fell, 
victims of Teutonic and Japanese aggression, the mere thought that the 
work of the United Nations could end in failure seems sheer treason. 

We have to prevent this terrible slaughter from recurring. Our pre- 
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decessors failed in this after the First World War. Yet in spite of the 
failure of the first institution set up to maintain peace, the peoples have 
kept faith in international solidarity. They will not permit, they mould 
not forgive their leaders if they returned to a policy of balance of por/er, 
which would inevitably result in a race for armaments, heading straight 
for another war. 

The protection of peace can only be insured on the basis of collective 
security. The Geneva League is dead, but its fundamental principle, the 
spirit of international solidarity, lives again in San Francisco. The best 
proof of this is that the Dumbarton Oaks plan resembles the Covenant 
like a brother — a more robust brother, a more realistic one who lias cast 
aside the Utopian dreams of his elder and gained wisdom and experience 
from past errors and misfortunes. 

The United States, together with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, are to-day among the United Nations which will assume the 
responsibility for maintaining peace. 

One of the chief causes which undermined the Geneva venture is thus 
ruled out. The League of Nations was intended to be armed, but it teas 
born without shield or sword — in other words, it was still-born. The 
international Organization born of our discussions will have the necessary 
armed forces to insure respect for its decisions. A great French writer 
once said that a judge is nothing but a poor dreamer unless he is backed 
by a police force. Taking national selfishness into account, what could be 
expected of Geneva’s judge? 

Who can deny that the powers and privileges which the five principal 
guardians of the future Organization have taken upon themselves and 
ask us to confirm are rather exclusive? But should we really have expected 
that the great powers, in coming here, and we too in our turn, could 
forget that it was they who brought the German giant to his knees, that 
it is they who to-morrow will make an end of his Japanese accomplice, 
and, moreover, that it is they too who will have to shoulder the greater 
part of the responsibility in warding off and overthrowing any future 
aggression? 

Authorized spokesmen of the great Powers have stated that the text 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, wTiich sanctions the rights and obligations 
of these great Powers, far from being inspired by a spirit of domination, 
are designed to serve better the common cause of the United Nations. I 
accept the omens, and I hope and believe that there will be some vvay of 
conciliating the principle of equal sovereignty for all peaceful nations, as 
stressed in the Moscow declarations, in a system which ivill take into 
consideration the responsibility of the gx^eat Powers. 

In the past, peace meant absence of war, and not the setting up of an 
international order founded on justice. 

It is up to us to create this international order. Om success depends 
on how we answer this question: Which comes first, justice or peace? 

DOGUIMENTS 

Dutch-Belgiax-Luxemeourg Customs Union 

Belgium and Luxembourg, between whom an Economic Union exists 
since 1921, have concluded a Customs Union with the Netherlands dated 
September 5, 1944^ 
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Temporarv in characten it is intended to facilitate the re-establiskment 
of economic activities and the creation of conditions fa,vourabIe to the 
eventual realization of a permanent and complete Customs Union. It 
provides a sequence to the hlonetary Agreement concluded between the 
same three States on October ei, 1943- 

Under the agreement just signed by the hiinisters for Foreign Affairs 
and for Finance of the three countries, the Netherlands and the Belgian- 
Luxembourg Economic Union adopt a common customs tariff abrogating 
between themselves all payments of customs duties. The common regime 
to be applied to the goods of other countries is conceived in a liberal 
spirit. All produce coming under the heading of relief and all materials 
and equipment intended for rehabilitation will temporarily be admitted 
free of duty. These will constitute the bulk of imports during the period 
for which the agreement is made. 

Tlie agreement sets up the following organizations charged with the 
co-ordination of the measures coming under the common regime resulting 
from the Customs Union: 

An administrative customs commission which will formulate proposals 
for the measures needed to ensure the unification of legislation and regula- 
tions governing the payment of Customs and excise fees. 

An admhnistrative commission for foreign trade which will co-ordinate 
the regime of licences and import a.nd export Cjuotas. 

A commission for trade agreements which will co-ordinate the 
measures concerning the relations laid down in conventions with third 
Powers. 

The common measures to be taken under the agreement will be 
decided upon the joint action of the Ministers concerned of the con- 
tracting parties. 

The agreement will enter into force provisionally immediately on the 
re-installation of the Governments in their liberated countries. 

MEXICO 

Flag: Three vertical bands: green, white, red. 

President: General Manuel Avila Camacho. (December^ 1 940^, to Novem- 
ber, 1946.) 

Minisier of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera. 

Minister of National Defence: General Francisco L. Urquizo. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. 

Minister of Labour: Dr. Francisco Trujillo y Gurria. ■ 

Mmister of Interior: Lie. Primo Ahlla Michel. 

Mexican Ambassador in London: Dr. Alfonso de Rosenzweig-Diaz. (January, 
1942,) 

CotmciFlor: Sr. Gustavo Luders de Negri, 48 Belgrave Scjuare, S.W.i. 
TeL: Slo. 4037. 

British Ambassador in Mexico: Charles Harold Bateman, G.M.G., M.G. 
(October, 1941.) 

Press: El Facional, El Urmersal^ Excelsior^ Novedades^ Ulihnas Noticias^ 
TiempOy Sucesos para Fodos, 
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MEXICO PRESENT AND FUTURE 

By Alfonso de Rosenzweig-Diaz 

Mexican Ambassador 

The war is over. Tliis great tragedy that has no parallel in history has 
come to an end. And when the shape of the new world is becoming visible 
it seems appropriate to review Mexico’s ethical standing in the light of 
how she passed the test of the collapse of the old world. 

The march of time has fully confirmed the basic ideas of Mexican 
policy. Never before has it been so obvious to the great majozity of woiid 
opinion that without solid moral foundations even the most grandiose 
political concept is doomed. The strength of Mexican foreign policy lies 
in the fact that at not one single instant of this greatest world crisis did a 
change of its main line have to be made. When Mexico severed diplomatic 
relations with Hitler’s international coalition, and entered the war on the 
side of the United Nations, she implemented the moral break which had 
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separated her from. Nazi-Fascism since the Italian onslaught on Abvssinia. 
It is a matter of great pride to the Mexican people that in all critical 
situations before and during the war, the Mexican Government has acted 
according to the principle that man — and not vested interests of poorer or 
capital — must be the olhect of the chief effort of nations and their govern- 
ments. The 'Declarationof the Social Principles of the Americas/ approved 
by the Mexican Conference, is the adoption of the very same tenets \ehich 
the Mexican Revolution has proclaimed from its outset, and tvhich t\'ere 
demonstrated by such measures as giving asylumi to Spanish Republican 
democrats and, during the war, to Polish victims of Xazi oppression. In 
that respect, Mexican foreign policy will remain inflexible. It tvill con- 
tinue to fight against Nazi-Fascism wherever it happens to be and under 
wdiatever disguise it may appear. 

It is due — in my opinion — to the strong moral foundation of Z^icxico's 
policy that Mexico holds now a respected position in international policy, 

Mexico’s internal aims are to form a progressive and politically con- 
scious society. This is to be achieved by education — social, political, 
cultural and economic. During the war reports on Mexico have concei.!- 
trated on her industrialization and on her contribution to the war. This 
indeed has been great. It was made sincerely, though the economic con- 
centration of war-essential production was frequently not in line with the 
requirements of a country which is in a very importaait stage of indus- 
trialization. Mexico was only too glad to do whatever she could to help 
in winning the war. There ^vere 15,000 Mexican soldiers who fought in 
Europe, and the famous Mexican scj[uadron '20V which'is %hti.ng against 
Japan. 

The Mexican Government has in mind that the very basis of the 
Mexican home policy is education, and that it is the education of tlie 
peasants which forms its most essential part. 

Agricultural policy remained the mainstay of hie.xico’s internal 
policy; its principles combining national ownership of the soil and 
co-operative methods of farming and small properties. 

Mexican progress has been remarkable, and still better results are con- 
fidently hoped for. The Government’s policy may be divided into three 
parts. One is the basic education of the peasant community and their 
training in the use of machinery; another is the development of agricul- 
tural production; yet another is support for the farmer by systematic 
irrigation, encouragement of agricultural industries and improvement of 
transport. 

A^pproximately T 18,000,000 are scheduled for an irrigation scheme 
which in less than three years’ time will water 1,740,000 acres of land. A 
new Government-sponsored compaiw is engaged in exploiting the guano 
deposits for the production of chemical fertilizers. Agricultural industries 
have greatly grown in number. They have contributed to improved 
marketing of Mexican agricultural production and thus increased tlie 
purchasing power of the farming population, ihe new road“raihva.y con- 
struction ctnd the high volume of air transport in Mexico have lacilitated 
contact with remote parts of the country. 

Mexico’s advances in agricultural technique and the progress in trans- 
portation and industrialization go, in the view of competeiu experts, much 
beyond their immediate effects. To mention only a few oythe new plants 
W'hich started work during 1945: at Monclova a new d, 2,000, 000 steel 
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mill has been iinisried. The Cananea Consolidated Copper Co. is erecting 
new plants costing nearly ^3,500,000 to produce blister copper. Work 
will begin shortly on the exploitation of important coal deposits north of 
hlonclova wherefrom coal will be sent to the steel plants at Monterrey. 
Petroleum production is expected to increase soon by the output of the 
new oil ivells near Laredo, where high-grade petrol has been found. 
These ’^.vells will be connected by three pipelines with Monterrey, where a 
new refinery is being built. One of the pipelines will bring the oil to the 
refinery; another will supply the industries of Monterrey with natural gas 
mom the wells, and third will be laid to the Gulf of Mexico (probably to 
the port of Matamoros). wherefrom the oil can be exported. 

The Mexican hlinistry of Marine has designed a plan for the improve- 
ment of maritime river and lake transport, which a.Iso provides for a sub- 
stantial improvement of the port facilities and for enlargemient of the 
Mexican ^lerchant Marine. 

Mexican econcinics, just as Mexican politics, are designed for the 
beneiit of the small man. They aim at raising the living standard of the 
farmer, the handicraft man and the factory wnrker. It is a fundamentally 
Mexican programme, the execution of which will take years. 

There is no doubt that the political and economic position of Mexico 
has greatly improved and is steadily improving. This is clearly shown by 
t\\-o facts, by the Mexican relations with other States and by the settle- 
ment of all previous economic differences vdth the U.S.A. Mexican 
relations with Britain have greatly improved during the past year, but it 
would be idle to deny that, particularly economically, much more will 
have to be done. It is realized thi'oughout the Americas that Mexico’s 
wealth has greatly increased during her economic reform, that Mexican 
funds have returned from abroad, and that ample reserves exist for 
accelerating industrialization and mechanization of production after the 
war. Mexico, in the view of leading international economists, will be an 
excellent market for export, and it is in connection with that that in the 
post-war transportation policy so much emphasis is being laid on the 
creation of direct shipping routes to Mexican ports, regular air services 
with all parts of the country, etc. From' Britain to Mexico, no direct ship- 
ping or air lines exist, but it is expected that there will be such lines in 
the not-too-distant future. 

Our interim balance is highly active. If the country will be able to 
maintain the pace of progress during the last few years, Mexico will 
achieve its aims long before schedule. 


DOCUMENTS 
Mexico City Decisions 

On March 8, 19455 the Inter-American Conference at Mexico City, 
attended by delegates from twenty American. Republics, members of the 
United Nations, came to an end. Its results were described by the U.S. 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, as Truly historic’ and certainly covered 
a wider range of subjects than has been generally realized this side of the 
Atlantic. 

• The Act of Giiapul tepee* (so named after a Mexican fortress three 
miles south-west of Mexico City) received most attention in Press reports 
because it v/as recognized as an important piece of security machinery. By 
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the terms of this act^ the twenty American republics agreed to act together 
in the use of whatever measures, including force if necessary, that might 
be required to prevent or suppress aggression against any American State. 
Provision was made to ensure that the Act of Ghapultepec will conform to 
the principles of the World Organization to be decided at San Francisco, 

The Conference also endorsed the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as the 
basis of the charter for a World Organization, but at the same time listed 
points on which it considered improvements could be effected. 

In addition to these two agreements, the Mexico City Conference 
reached the following decisions: 

Agreed to intensify co-operative measures to stamp out every vestige 
of Nazi influence in the Western Hemisphere. 

Formally adhered to the declaration on war criminals made in 
November, 1943, ^7 BNtain, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Agreed that no Axis leader, official or agent guilty of crimes against 
law and civilization in this war will be able to escape punishment by find- 
ing refuge in their territories. 

Adopted special measures for strengthening the inter-American 
system by {a) arranging for regular annual and special emergency meet- 
ings of the foreign ministers of the twenty Republics and for more frequent 
conferences of the American States; {b) by continuing the Inter- American 
Juridical Committee, the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defence, the In ter- American Economic and Social Council and the 
Inter- American Defence Board. 

On more general issues the Conference approved resolutions to end 
racial discrimination and to promote participation of women in inter- 
American activities. It also agreed to urge that the American republics 
recognize their obligation to guarantee to their people free and impartial 
access to information and to take measures individually and in co-opera- 
tion with one another to promote a free exchange of information among 
their peoples. 

Another resolution urged government control of armaments. 

The participating countries resolved to complete in the coming year a 
draft of a detailed charter for the improvement of the Pan-American 
system including a ‘Declaration of the Rights and Duties of States’ and a 
‘Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man.’ 

With regard to Argentina, which was not represented at the Confer- 
ence, a resolution was unanimously adopted calling upon the Argentine 
Republic so to guide its policies that it become eligible to sign the United 
Nations’ Declaration and to adhere to the final act of the Mexico City 
Conference. 

It was finally decided that the next Inter- American Conference should 
be held in 1 946, in Bogota, capital of Colombia. 

NETHERLANDS 
Flag: Three horizontal bands, red, white, blue 

Qiieen: H.M. Wilhelmina-FIelena-Pauline-Maria, Queen of the Nether- 
lands, Princess of Orange-Nassau, born* August 31, i88o, succeeded 

her father. King William III, November 23, 1890; married Henry 

Duke of Mecklenburg (1876-1934). 
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The Riyd Family: H.R.H. Juliaria"Louise-Emma“Marie--WilheImina3 
Princess of the Netherlands, Princess of Orangc-Nassau, born April 30, 
ioco: married January 7, 19375 to K.R.H. Bernhard-l^eopold™ 
Fi'ederik-EberJiard-Jiilius-CoerL-KarcbGotined-Pieier, Prince of the 
Netherlands, Prince of Lippe Biesterfeld, born June 29, 1911. 

Daud^lers: K.R.K. EeairixA\'ilhelmina-Arnigard, born January gu 
1038. H.R.H. Irene-Emma-Elisabeth, born August 5, 1939. Id.R.H. 
Margriet-Francisca, born January 19, 1943. 

President of the Council of Ministers and charged with Co-ordinoiion of Warfare: 
Professor W. Schermerhorn. 

Mifusler for Foreign Ajjairs: E. N. van Kieftens. 

Minisier without Por folio: J. H. van Royen. 

Minister for Viar: J. I\le\men- 

Minister for the Nary: James M. de Booy. 

Mirdster for Overseas Territory: Professor Dr. Johan PL A. Logeman. 
Minister for Home Affairs: Dr. L. J. M. Beel. 

Minister for Justice: Plamt van Kolfschoten. 

Minister for Finance: Professor P. Lieftinck. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: PL Vos. 

Minister for Food Supply^ Agriculture and Fisheries: S. L. Mansholt. 

Minister of Shipping: J. M. de Booy (ad mterim). 

Mhuster of Education^ Arts and Sciences: Professor Dr. G. van der Leeuvv. 
Minister of Social Affairs: Wilhem Drees. 

Office of Works: Dr. Johannes A. Ringers. 

Mmister of Communicaiions and Power: Th. S. C. J. M. van Schaik. 
Netherlands Embassy in London: qj.a Portman Square, W.i. TeL: Welbeck 
375 ^* 

Anbassador: Jhr. Mr. E. F. IM. J. Michiels van Verduynen. 

Mmister: Jhr. Mr. P. D. E. Teixeira de Mattos. 

Secretary First Class: Jhr. A. P. G. van Karnebeek. 

British Ambassador to the Nether Icmds : Sir Nevile Bland. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Summarized Version of the First Speech of the President of the 
Netherlands Council of Ministers, Professor W. Schermerhorn, 
Delivered over 'Herrijzend Nederland’ on June 27, 1945. 

In a sixty-minute broadcast subdivided into twenty-two points. Professor 
W. Schermerliorn revealed — after paying a tribute to Dr. Gerbrandy — 
that the former Prime Minister declared that he is prepared to place his 
knowledge and experience, and also the personal friendships he has made 
in England at the service of the Fatherland, by helping the Dutch Cabinet 
in any manner demanded by circumstances. 

Professor Schermerhorn added that the Dutch ship of State is afloat 
again is sufficient cause to give Dr. Gerbrandy a lasting place in the 
history of the Netherlands, and the nation a reason to remain indebted 
to him for ever. 

Apart from the devastated Netherlands, the Government sees that the 
first task is the war against Japan and the liberation of Indonesia. Military 
activity in connection with the call-up, the training and equipping of 
personnel for the Army, Air Force and Navy will continue to determine 
a great many aspects of the people’s lives. It is therefore understandable 
that the Queen wishes to entrust the task only to a national Cabinet. 

Political life makes different demands on people — different from the 
demands made in the time of hllegaF action. But this group of people 
must be given a place in the community where they wall be able to do 
useful work. 

That is why the Cabinet is established on a broad basis. 

Concerning the place of Holland in the world, the speaker declared 
that, apart from the war against Japan, the Netherlands w^ant inter- 
national co-operation and the restoration of international trade, and that 
the task of informing other countries about the Netherlands and the 
Dutch people must be one of the Government’s most important functions. 

The Dutch Government was adamant on the subject of German 
reparations, insisting on the return of goods or the replacement of them 
if they cannot be found. It was also in sympathy with annexation as pro- 
pounded by Mr. van Kleffens, but realized that this was so important a 
question that it must be submitted to public discussion. 

Concerning military administration, the President announced that 
this institution is to be liquidated by Septembeiy beginning with those 
sections which can be easily replaced by existing civil administrative 
bodies, maintaining only those which are necessary in connection with the 
Allied military organization. 

The States General, Provincial States and also the Municipal Councils 
will be re-established as soon as possible. 

The Government is of the opinion that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee will be very useful in establishing an emergency parliament. (This 
Committee consists of representatives of political parties, and also new 
L 
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tendencies, togetlier witii representatives of social and economic groups. 
One-third of its memberships has been appointed by the Grand Advisory 
Commission of IllegaliLV, j 

The Government hopes that the arrangement regarding the emergency 
Parliament \viii be accepted in the meeting of the 1940 States General, 
after this bodv has been convened and purged in accordance with the 
Roval Decree on the subject. The emergency parliament will function 
until the ftrst possible elections in this connection. 

Technicarieatures are not the only factor; the Dutch people must 
have time to form an opinion regarding a multitude of problems. 

hlentioning purincation. Professor Schermierliorn thought that this 
was probably the m.ost difficult of all problems, as justice and 'confused 
instincts' vie with each other. 

Determination is required and the arrest, not only of N.S.B.-ers, but 
also of those who obtained money during the war — arrest until such time 
as investigations will show precisely how the money was obtained. 

A purge of the Press must be carried out as quickly as possible, the 
rights of the bona-fide illegal Press being assured. 

Terrible needs — such as housing and simple necessities like clothing, 
footwear, etc. — must be met as soon as possible. But workmen are needed 
if they are to be produced. Therefore, care must be taken to see that the 
needs of these men are fulfilled. 

The Government wdll impress on the people that the power to work is 
practically the only thing left to the impoverished people. They must 
help each other. It definitely cannot be allowed that one citizen should 
have no chair while another has a complete household which he does 
not use. 

A bureau for the registration and direction of first-class men available 
to assist for restarting industry will be instituted. Science and industry will 
thus be able to place their combined experience at the service of the 
reconstruction of the State. 

The Government will design a plan for organizing industry in large 
comprehensive units, in which the Government, the workman and his 
employers will have their places, and which, wdfch the approval of a higher 
authority, can make binding arrangements concerning social and 
economic affairs. 

The Government also considers it of the greatest importance to 
institute research so that the country may regain what has been lost in 
technical, economic, social and cultural aspects. 

It also intends to investigate whether State control is necessary in such 
institutions as the mines, also what should happen to the confiscated 
possessions of German and Dutch citizens. 

Food for the people is also a cause of much concern. Only if people 
understand their duty will it be possible to maintain the present rations 
on the present levels. 

Relations with foreign exchanges are of the utmost importance. The 
most important problems confronting the country are 

(1) Determination on the regulations of the herita.ge of the last 

five years, 

(2) Financing the cimrent extraordinary expenditure for war, and 

the support of reconstruction and restarting of industry. 
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(3) Covering normal public expenditure, and taking into account 

the growing Government task. 

Regarding the National Debt, measui’es will have to be adopted to 
ensure that interest charges remain bearable, and that there is sufficient 
flexibility in the Budget for other essential public expenditure. Gertam 
increases in taxes are therefore unavoidable. 

Concerning social affairs, the opportunity for work must be increased, 
while a relationship must be encouraged whereby labour conflicts are 
avoided. Workers, from high to low, in public concerns as well as private 
undertakings, must be made to feel that their rights, interests and feelings 
are being considered. 

A minimum standard of life should be guaranteed, taking into 
account the cost of living, and far-reaching changes in education should 
be realized. 

The Cabinet’s first concern will be the reconstruction of communica- 
tions, drying up of inundations, and the rebuilding of everything that has 
been destroyed. 

Professor Schermerhorn also stated his determination that the Nether- 
lands shall regain its former leading place in commercial airlines. 

Regarding the Government Information Service, he announced that 
this will be his own particular concern. He discussed the necessity for such 
a service, saying that it must also be the ear and eye of the Government 
service and will keep contact with foreign journalists in public conferences 
as well as confidential discussions. 

With regard to the method of w^orking of the Cabinet, he explained 
that small councils will be formed; for instance, there will be a Council 
for Co-ordination of Warfare, in which the Ministers of Overseas Terri- 
tories and War, the Navy, Foreign Affairs and Shipping will sit. Thus it 
is hoped that important questions will be solved promptly. 

Professor Schermerhorn concluded his address with the words: 

"Together we must find new ways of guidance and authority, of liberty 
and discipline, of criticism and confidence. We wish to hear your wishes 
and thoughts. You can count on us — ^we count on you.’ 

NICARAGUA 

Flag: Three horizontal bands, blue, white, blue (the arms of the 

Republic on white band displaying five volcanoes, surmounted by 

cap of Liberty under a rainbow). 

President: General Anastasio Somoza. 

Minister for the Government: General Jose Maria Moncada. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Dr. Mariano Arguello Vargas. 

Minister of Finance: Ing. J, Ramon Sevilla. 

Minister of Development: Alejandro Abaunza E. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Mariano Fialiof Gil. 

'Minister of Health: Dr, Luis Manuel Debayie, 

Minister of Agriculture: General Jose Maria Zelaya Gardoze. 
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Minister of War, Marine and Air: Major Carlos Pelleria O. 

Distrito Kacional: General Andres Nmiilo. 

JVicaraguan Minister in London: Dr. Constantino Herdocia (absent). 
Legation: 21 Cavendish Square, W.i. Tel. Langham 2627. 

British Minister to Nicaragua: See Guatemala. 
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NORWAY 

Flag: Red, with white-bordered blue cross. 

King: Haakon VII. Born (as Prince Charles of Denmark) August 3, 
1872- Elected King of Norway and accepted the crown, November 18, 
1905. Married Princess Maud of England, daughter of King Edward 
VII, in 1896. 

Crown Prince: Olav. Born July 2, 1903. Married, March 21, 1929, Princess 
Martha of Sweden. Born, March 28, 1901. Having issue: Hereditary 
Prince Harald. Born, February 21, 1937. Princess Ragnhild Alexandra. 
Born, June 9, 1930. Princess Astrid Maud Ingeborg. Born February I2, 

1932* 

Government: 

Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Tryg\^e Lie. 

Minister of Defence: Oscar Torp. 

Minister of Agricidture: Einar Frogner. 

Minister of Church and Education: K4re FostervolL 
Minister of Supply and Reconstructmi: Egil OfFenberg. 

Minister of Justice and Police: Johan Gappelen, 

Minister of Skipping: Thor Skjonsberg. 

Minister of Labour: Johan Strand Johansen. 

Minister of Social Welfare: Dr. Sven Oftedal. 

Minister of Trade: Lars Evensen. 

Minister of Finance: Gunnar Jahn. 

ALimsters without Portfolio: Hans Gabrielsen, Pastor Bonnevie-Svendsen, 
Mrs. Kirsten Hansteen. 

Norwegian Arabassador in London: Erik Andreas Golban. 

Counsellor: I. Smith Kieliand. 

Embassy: 10 Palace Green, W,8. Tel: Western 5171. 

British Ambassador to Norway: Lawrence Collier, G.M.G. 
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Mrwegian Military Attache: General O. Strngstad, Kingston House South, 
Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7, leL: Kensington 1430. 

Morwegian jYaval Attache: Captain J. E. Jacobsen, Borland House, Lower 
Regent Street, S.W.i. TeL: Whiteliail 1018. 

J{orwegia?i Aiir Attache: Lieut. -Colonel B. Oen, Kingston Flouse North, 
Princes Gate, S.W.7. Kensington 9441. 

Morwegian State Infor 7 nation Office: Norway House, S.W. i. TeL: Abbey 
4631. 
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LIBERTY IN LIBERATED NORWAY 
By Erik Golban 

Norwegian Ambassador to Great Britain 

We are fighting with a double purpose: the liberation of our native land 
and the resurrection of personal freedom on its soil. The liberation of 
Norway will come with the final defeat of the German aggressors. I am 
here going to deal with the other problem: the re-establishment of 
conditions, which will give personal liberty to, every Norwegian. 

War, and particularly a way of our time, a ‘totaf war, demands the 
suspension of much personal liberty. The Germans understood this to 
perfection. Their Government did not hesitate to sacrifice the liberty of 
the citizens for the overriding purpose: the realization of their dream of 
world domination. When the Second World War loomed ahead of us, and 
more and more people had begun to understand that Great Britain could 
not for long avoid a tremendous struggle for its very existence as a great 
Power, it was not a rare occurrence to hear prominent Englishmen say that 
Great Britain and other peace-loving countries had a lot to learn from the 
example set by Germany. I thus remember once hearing a prominent 
Conservative British statesman at a public meeting telling his audience 
that the Germans during the Hitler regime had been able to solve most 
of their housing problems as well as their employment problem, while at 
the same time building up again a strong military power. He wanted 
Great Britain to make an equal effort, an effort to prepare for the on- 
coming German aggression, for the gigantic struggle between the British 
Empire and the German Reich. The measures taken in the United 
Kingdom to prepare the country for the war included of necessity restric- 
tions on personal liberty, and such restrictions were, of course, made 
tighter as the outbreak of hostilities drew nearer. And when the war came, 
its declaration was immediately followed by 'Defence Regulations,’ which 
— at any rate on paper — suspended still more of the old-established 
personal freedom in this countiy. Such and such separate clause of these 
regulations might seem drastic. But on the wLole the Defence Regulations 
w^ere based on common sense, and their existence was a v/ar necessity, as 
had^ been that of the D.O.R.A. of the First World War. The guarantee 
against their abuse was the traditional democratic spirit of Great Britain, 
represented through Parliament, and through a Government basing 
themselves upon Parliament, which in its turn drew its legal as well as 
its political and moral authority from the nation itself. It therefore was 
possible for the people of Great Britain to forgo for a while the free 
exercise of accustomed liberties and to assume new duties of many kinds, 
registration, ^very heavy taxation, compulsory war work, compulsory 
military service and strict control of many aspects of civil life and personal 
activity. 
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We see the deep controversy, to which the question of maintenance 
after the war of the system of 'control,' wholly or in part, gives rise in 
Great Britain. Doubtless this country will find the means to solve the 
problem satisfactorily, and the successive transition to a revival of old 
Briiish freedom for everybody is assured, whatever new conditions of life 
and of economic and social activities may be introduced as a result of 
experience gained and situations created during the war. 

In Norway the picture is entirely different. Restrictions and duties 
imposed upon Norwegian citizens have in the main been the result of 
enemy action. There has been no question of the citizen's free will or of 
his desires. Restrictions and duties have been introduced first and fore- 
most in the interest of the enemy, not in the interest of the Norwegian 
people. Every manifestation of the free will of the people of Norway has 
been met by the Germans with ruthless and despotic cruelty. The free 
word has been banished. 

As a result of these conditions, which have now existed in Norway 
during more than five years, a situation has been created which calls for 
extreme attention on the part of the Government. 

A claim of large personal freedom will make itself felt with explosive 
force the minute the Germans go down in Norvmy. The people have during 
the war lived a double life: one unreal, artificial, in face of the enemy, 
and another, the real one, hidden underground. Both aspects of Nor- 
wegian life in wartime represent endless suffering and sacrifice and 
almost superhuman patience and great courage. The underground 
activities have been a permanent fight in the very frontline of war, very 
often with life at stake. For a people, who for years on end have 
lived under such conditions, the transition to normal life represents a 
particularly arduous problem. The Norwegians have in these years not 
had their lawful Government in their midst. The people have learnt to 
elude regulations issued by the occupying German military forces or by 
their helpers in the 'Government' of Quisling. Tens of thousands of men 
and women working underground and risking their lives in this work have 
felt rightly proud of Vv^hat they have been able to do to thwart the plans 
of the enemy and his infamous helpers. It has been the patriotic duty of 
loyal Norwegians to oppose the authority of those who have inflicted their 
rule on the country. 

The Norwegians are not a very docile race. They have strong individu- 
alistic tendencies. They combine a strong legal outlook with an equally 
strong sense of the value of individual liberty. Their respect for the rules 
of law is conditional upon their knowing these imies to be an expression 
of the will of the people and not dictates of an autocratic state. The 
country of Henrik Ibsen, whose whole life-work was a gospel of the right 
of the individual to free personal expansion, will not be easy to govern, 
after the people have learnt to live in violent opposition to the rulings 
of public authority. No great perspicacity is needed to understand the 
difficulty of the problem of bringing such a people back to normal condi- 
tions and to secure their co-operation with the lawful Government, when 
the enemy is driven out. 

To my mind the only way in v/hich the problem of Government facing 
liberated Norway may be satisfactorily solved is for the Government to 
take the nation into their confidence and to try to create an atmosphere 
of mutual co-operation between the authorities and the individual 
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citizen. Such an atmosphere existed in Norway before the war. It is in 
harmonv with the tradition of a thousand years of public life of the country. 
The material reconstruction in its different aspects is of tremendous 
importance for the future of Norway. But moral reconstructionj the 
revival of the good old spirit of mutual relations between the state and its 
citizens, is of ecjual importance. 

The Government, of course, must govern.. But they must govern 
applying the principle of democracy. Flow can this be done in a country, 
where the representative organs of the people have been out of function 
for many years? 

The Government will have to maintain public order, organize relief 
and re-arrange the whole economic and financial life of the country so 
as to meet the requirements of the situation resulting from more than five 
years of enemy occupation and spoliation. They Avill have to take most 
urgent steps with a view to the revival of social activities, education, 
hospital serxnce, etc. Far-reaching measures of rationing will have to be 
maintained and adapted to immediate post-wmr conditions. If these 
activities shall be performed with the maximum of success, real collabora- 
tion between the Government of the day and the nation is obviously 
required. 

But collaboration must, if it shall be real and intimate enough to bring 
^pubKc opinion’ in harmony wdth public administration, be based upon 
the fullest possible understanding of the actual situation and its problems 
by the people and the Government alike. It will therefore be imperatively 
necessary to enlighten both the public authorities and the ^man in the 
street’ so as to enable each of them to enter into co-operation with as fair 
general appreciation as possible of ail relevant facts. If either the Govern- 
ment or the public remain in the dark, they wall distrust each other and the 
difficulties before them will be greatly increased. I therefore consider a 
fundamental condition for solving as well as may be the manifold problems 
facing the Government and the people of Norway after the downfall of 
the Germans the resurrection without delay of the free word all over 
the country. 

Obviously every citizen will understand the necessity of certain 
restrictive measures. But, where measures are felt as particularly worrying 
for the individual, either in his business or in his private life, it is to be 
feared that some feeling 'will arise. To avoid the danger of the Norwegians 
once more 'going underground’ they must be shown confidence and be 
put in a position to make up their own considered opinion. The Govern- 
ment must explain its policy to the public and try to persuade the citizens 
of the necessity thereof. But this implies the faculty for every citizen freely 
to express his view, to criticise or to approve according to circumstances* 
This in its turn implies the rebirth of the free Press and the de-control of 
other publicity activities as through the cinema and through broad- 
casting. Obviously, military expediency may demand the maintenance of 
certain security control. But it should not be impossible in Norway to 
give perfect satisfaction to reasonable military demands, while at the 
same time allowing every frank opinion to be voiced in public. 

First and foremost the Press: 

The Press of Norway has during the war been sorely handicapped, its 
material installations are probably practically worn out or at any rate in 
need of repairs and improvements. There is, however, hardly any doubt 
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that this difficulty can be overcome. Another difficulty relates to the 
scarcity of paper, this in a country that used to export very great quantities 
of paper also for printing purposes. It is however to be expected that when 
the delivery of paper for war use comes to en end, sufficient newsprint 
will be available for the Press and that it will be unnecessary for the 
authorities to expose themselves by applying rationing of paper to the 
suspicion that they favour newspapers of their own opinion while 
preventing newspapers of other opinions from developing in full. 

As to other publicity channels and in particular the cinemas and 
broadcasting, it is, of course, difficult for the authorities to allow these 
insututions entire freedom of voicing opinions containing perhaps strong 
criticism of the Administration. Both broadcasting and cinemas will, 
however, be able to give the main contents of foreign as well as of home 
news of a non>controversial character, stating only facts, which may be 
of interest to the Norwegian public, and wdthout entering into any 
appreciation of the political character or importance of such facts. 

It is furthermore of vital importance after more than five years wdthout 
access to the Press of the United Nations, that that Press, and particularly 
the British Press, should once more and without delay be given free and 
large circulation in Norway. It w^ould be an excellent thing, if copies of 
leading British newspapers were sent direct to a considerable number of 
Norwegian daily papers, and that the Norwegian authorities took steps 
to speed up the transmission and delivery of such papers. In the same way 
British daily papers, and of course also periodicals, should, as before the 
war, be on sale through the news agencies in the towns of Norway. This 
will help the Norwegian citizens to feel able very soon to judge for them- 
selves. They will read in the news from Great Britain of the necessity of 
continued and quite far-reaching control in such fields as money ex- 
change, clothing and foodstuffs. They will also learn of the^need of perhaps 
quite considerable State interference in different parts of economic life, 
including imports and exports, during a transitory period. 

In full daylight, with full knowledge of the intentions of the Government 
and of all the arguments upon which these intentions may be based, the 
people of Norway will rapidly turn to the legal authorities in confidence 
and in a spirit of collaboration for the w^elfare of the state implying that 
of every one of its citizens. The character of the Norwegian is such that 
their is little or no danger of his abusing his constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech. But the same character renders it unwise to refuse him 
an opportunity of opening his heart and his mind and of giving his 
frank opinion on any problem of interest to himself or to the community 
to which he belongs. Make it difficult for those wmo during the war have 
upheld an extensive underground Press to come out in broad daylight, 
and they will immediately and vigorously continue and further develop 
underground activities, and this time not against the enemy and the 
^quislings/ but against the lawful authorities of the country. This must be 
avoided, and nothing should prove easier if only our authorities keep 
constantly and firmly before their eyes the ideal for wffiich the world has 
been fighting. 

I have mentioned the paramount importance of making British news- 
papers and periodicals easily and speedily available to the public in 
Norway. I also attach great importance to such assistance as the British 
Council might be in a position to give. Norway has during five long years 
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been shut off from the civilized world and will need all the help the free 
world inav be able to Rive. Public opinion in Norway will be appreciative 
of infbrmcA ion and guidance and advice from outside in order to allow die 
ccunirv to resume active life as a member of the community of peace- 
loving ^and free countries. Norway has it own personality, its own par- 
ticular characteristics. But Norway is also markedly a member of the 
meater comrnunitv of nations. Hardly any country has of old more 
intimate cultural as ivell as commercial relations with many foreign 
countries. No vronder, then, that Great Britain can render service to 
Xorwav bv taking active steps to enlighten the people on the eastern 
shore of the North Sea as soon as communications can again be established. 
The Norwegian administration as well as Norwegian public opinion will 
be interested to know the way in which the British administration and the 
British people try to solve their after-w’-ar problems. 

The^ Nonvegian administration .will, of course, itself collect informa- 
tion from dilTercnt foreign sources, including British, but it is desirable 
that information also comes direct to the Norwegian public and is placed 
freely at their disposal so as to enable them to form their own independent 
views, 

I hope that the representatives of ail shades of British public opinion 
will realize what important task they have in helping public opinion in 
Norway to find its bearings. In fulfilling this task, Great Britain will also 
fortify her own position. In assisting us in opening up our window^s to the 
civilized world, which for so long have been almost hermetically shut, 
Great Britain will strengthen the friendly and confident relations between 
the two countries. 

One important side of the activity in Norw^ay which I hope the 
British Council and other British institutions will undertake concerns the 
educational problem. Schoolchildren and students in Norway have had 
their education most seriously hampered. The coming generation must be 
placed in a position to learn enough to be able to face the tremendous 
task awaiting it during the years of reconstruction. We want a young 
generation of Norwegians with healthy minds. That is quite as important 
as healthy bodies. 

We will, of course, ourselves do our utmost, but I personally would 
heartily welcome any assistance from educational institutions in Great 
Britain. I hope that many British teachers will visit Norway as soon as 
possible after the liberation of the country. I hope that speakers on 
political, economic, financial, social and last but not least cultural and 
religious matters will speak to the old and quite particularly to the young 
ones in Norway during the peidod immediately after the Germans have 
left. It can be done through personal visits, and it can be done through 
broadcasting and through articles destined for the Norwegian Press. I 
further hope that our libraries may rapidly come up again to the high 
standard they had, and that our university and other high schools and 
our ecclesiastical institutions may obtain contact with their opposite 
numbers in this country — soon, very soon. In all this work the language 
should not be too great an obstacle. 

I am confident that British friends will understand the position of a 
country that has fought so well at Great Britain's side during these long, 
long years, suffered tremendous hardships and very heavy losses in the 
common cause, and which is in urgent need of having its windows to the 
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world wide open again. Norway is longing to be once more able to 
breathe the air of freedom and to achieve personal liberty for everybody, 
liberty only limited by the decisions of the nation itself taken through 
proper democratic procedure. 

DOCUMENTS 

First Statement to Parliament 
By the Norwegian Prime Minister, Einar Gerhardsen 

This Government is imbued wdth the people’s desire that the national 
unity that prevailed during the years of occupation and resistance shall 
continue in the task of national reconstruction. 

It has been formed after consultation with the political parties, and it 
represents both those who fought at home and those who fought abroad. 

It is based on the democratic principles expressed in the Constitution 
and in the subsequent evolution of popular government prior to 1940, 

It W'ill assert the right and duty of all able-bodied people to work. 

Until the people have expressed at the polls what are their desires and 
views as to the policy to be adopted in the work of reconstruction in the 
economic and cultural spheres, the Government will make an immediate 
start to solve the most important problems. 

It adheres to the programme outlined by the spokesmen of the 
Norwegian Labour Party, the Conservative Party, the Liberal Party, and 
the Agrarian Party, and which later has received the support of the 
Norwegian Communist Party and the Popular Christian Party. 

First among the problems to be solved are these: 

Further effort to secure the country’s supplies and a just distribution 
of all consumption goods. 

Extraordinary and powerful measures to bring relief to the war- torn 
towns and villages of Finnmark, North Troms and other parts of the 
country, 

A united national effort to exploit to the full all productive resources 
in order to restore economic life by harmonious co-operation between the 
State, private enterprise and the trade unions. 

The systematic introduction of normal conditions into all branches of 
public administration. 

The safeguarding and preservation of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

The restoration and further development of the educational and 
cultural system. 

A rapid and strictly just settlement with those who failed us in the 
national struggle. Those who put themselves at the service of the enemy 
and those who profited from the people’s suffering will relinquish the 
gains they made in that w^ay. 

The restoration of the country’s defences. 

In foreign affairs, the Government will continue the work begun by 
the former Government. In particular, it will seek to play an active part 
in the United Nations’ measures to preserve and safeguard peace, and to 
promote co-operation with our Allies and our northern neighbour 
countries. 
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PANAMA 

Flag: Quartered, ^vhiie with blue star, red, blue, and white with red star. 
President: Enrique A. jinienez (assumed ohice, June 15, 1945)* 

First Vice-President: Ernesto De La Guardia, Jnr. 

Second Vice-President: Raul Jimenez. 

Home Secretary: Carlos Sucre, 

Foreign Secretary: Roberto Jimenez. 

Chan cell or of the Exchequer: Ricardo A. Alorales. 

Minister of Education: Jose Daniel Crespo. 

Adinister cf Public IVorks: Aristides Romero. 

Minister of Agriculiure. Commerce, and Industry: Antonio Pino. 

Minister of Social Prevision: Octavio Vallarino. 

Charge Affaires in London: Eusebio A. Morales. 

Legation: i Palace Gate, VV.8. Tel.: Western 3836. 

British Minister to Panama: Mr. Stanley Gordon Irving. 
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PARAGUAY 

Flag: Three horizontal bands, red, Vvhite, blue (with the arms of the 
republic on white band), 

Presidetii: Dr. Don Higinio Morinigo. 

Aiinister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Horacio Chiriani. 

Minister of the Interior: Golonel Anaancio Pampliega. 

AAinister of Fina:ace: Dr. Juan Plate. 

Minister of Agriculture: Alfonso E. Dos Santos. 

Aiinister of Public Works: Captain Ramon Martino, 

Aiinister of Defe?ice: General Vicente Machuca. 

Aiinister of Public Health: Dr. Gerardo Bougermini. 

Minister of Industrry and Commerce: Dr. Juan Felix Morales. 

Paraguayati Aiinister in London: AAcant. 

Legation: 51 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. Tel.: Western 5618. 

British Aiinister to Paraguay: N, O, W. Steward. 
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PERSIA (IRAN) 

Flag: White, bordered with green (top) and red (bottom), with lion and 
sun in the centre. 

Shahimhah {Emperor): Mahommed Reza Shah Pahlavia. Born October 26, 
1919. Married in 1939. Fawzieh, sister of King Farouk of Egypt. 

Government: 

Prime Minister: Mohsen Sadr. 

Minister of State: Mostafa Adi. 

Foreign Affairs: Anooshirvan Spahbodi. 

Finance: Mahmoud Bader. 

Interior: Mohsen Sadr (Prime Minister). 

Education: Gholam Hossein Rahnema. 

Justice: Kamal Hedayat. 

Roads and Communications: Nader Mirza Arasteh. 

Public Health: Dr. Said Malek. 

Commerce and Industry: Abbas Gholi Goishayan. 

Agriculture: Dr, Mohammad Nakhai. 

War: Ibrahim Zand. 

Persian Ambassador in London: Seyed Hassan Taqizadeh, 50 Kensington 
Court, W.8. TeL Western 251 1-2, 

Counsellor: Hossein Ghods. 

British Minister to Iran: Sir Reader William Bullard. 
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PERU 

Flag: Three vertical bands; red, white, red. 

President: Dr. Don Jose Luis Bustamente y Rivero (i 945 “ 50 " 

President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of the Interior: Rafael 
Belaunde. 

Foreign Minister: Javier Correa Elias. 

Minister of Justice and Labour: Dr. Luis Alayza y Paz Soidan. 

Minister of War: General Oscar N. Torres. 

Minister of Finance and Commerce: Romulo Ferrero, 

Minister of Public IVorks: Enrique Gongora. 

Minister for the sYavy: Rear-Admiral Jose R. Alzamora. 

Minister of Education: Dr. Jorge Bassadre. 

Minister for Health and Social Insurance: Dr. Oscar Trelles. 

Minister for Air: General Carlos A. Gilardi. 

Minister for Agriculture: Enrique Basombrio. 

Penman Ambassador in Great Britain: Jorge Prado. 

Legation: 52 Sloane Street, S.W.i. Tel.: Sloane 5943. 

British Ambassador in Peru: Sir Victor Courtenay Walter Forbes, C.M.G. 

(1934)- 

Peruvian Press: El Comercio. La Cronica. El Universal. La Prensa: Lima. 
La Industria: Trujillo. El Deher: Arequija. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

Flag: Blue and red with sun and three stars on a white triangle next to 
the flagpole. 

President: Sergio Osmeha, 

Secretary of the Interior: Tomas Confessor. 

Minister of Finance arid Reconstruction: Jaime Hernandez. 

Secretary of Justice: Delfin Jaranilla. 

Minister of National Defence: Tomas Gabili. 

Secretary of Health: Dr. Basilic J. Valdes. 

Minister of Public Instruction and Information: Maximo Kalaw. 

Secretary of Public Work: Sotero Cabahug. 

Commissioner of Budget and Finance: Ismael Mathey. 
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POLAND 

Fl(2g: Tvs'O horizontal bands, white and red. 

President: Bolesla^v Bierut, President of the National Council of Poland. 
Prune Minister: Edward Osubka-Morawski. 

Depim Prime Alinisisr: vVIadyslaw Gomolka. 

Minister of Jdational Defence: Marshal M. Rola Zymierski. 

Minister of Public Adnvinistraiion: Dr. Wladyslaw Kiernik. 

ADnister of Finance: Konstanty Dabrowski. 

Minister of Skippmg and Foreign Trade: Dr. Stefan Jedrychowski. 

Minister rf Forestry: Stanislav/ Tkaczew. 

Admister of Education: Dr. Czeslaw Wycech. 

Minister of Justice: Henryk Swiatkowski. 

Deputy Prime Minister and AAmister of Agriculture : Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 
Minister of Infoiraation: Stefan Matuszewski. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs: Wincenty Rzymowski. 

Minister of Public Security: Stanislaw Pvadkiewicz. 

Ad inis ter of Comununications : Jan Rabanowski. 

Adinister of Industry: Hilary Mine, 

Adinister of Health: Dr. Franciszek Litwin. 

Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Jan Stanezyk. 

Minister of Cidiwe and Arts: Wladyslaw Kowalski. 

Mhiister of Rehabilitation: Professor Michal Kaezorow^ski. 

Adinister of Supply and Trade: Dr. Jerzy Sztacheiski. 

Polish Ambassador in I^ondon: PL Strasburger. 

Charge d' Affaires: Dr. A, Fiderkiewdez. 

Embassy: 47 Portland Place, W.i. Tel. Langham 2652-4. 

First Secretary: Dr. F. Szelag. 

British Ambassador to Poland: Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck. 
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OUTLINES OF OUR PROGRAMME 

By Edward Osubka-Morawski 
Prvne Mhiisief of Poland 

Pot wda foreign policy must rest on alliances and close co-operation with 
h^keUbouilaAd ivith those who have a common interest m defence 
ao-ainstAerman imperialism. A foundation of i 

All remain the Pact of Friendship, Mutual Aid and P°®^Nrnt tSact' 
tiop with the U.S.S.R. It will be our persistent enaeavour that this Pact, 
so essential to the Polish nation and also desired by the Soviet peoples, 
Sat this transformation of Polish-Soviet relations shall be profoun^y 
understood bv the whole nation, and that our people shaU cherish it like 
the apple of their eye in the interests of mutual security and of las ing 
Polish independence. The Government of National Unity stands for close 
and friendlv collaboration of the whole bloc of Slav nations, who have, 
on the whole, no conflicting interests, but one common enemy: imperialist 
Germany. With all Slav nations Poland has settled her affairs on the lines 
of mutud amicable understanding, and has started friendly collaboration 

^”*^For European and world peace, Poland must be both strong and 

independent. This entails the speedi^t possible determination of our 

frontiers on the Western Neisse, on the Oder, including Szczecin (Stettin), 
and on the Baltic. 


Alliance with the West 

We will endeavour to maintain and consolidate our aiiianoe with 
Brit^iTT and deepen our Uiendly collaboration with the U.S.A. These two 
States, with the Soviet Union, made the gi'eatest contribution to victo^ 
over Fascism. We will therefore support strongly and seek to consolidate 
the bloc of the Three Great Powers— the U.S.S.R., Britain and the U.S.A. 
—for their dose collaboration is a guarantee of world equilibrium, peace 
and democratic development. We are deeply convinced that just as the 
Teheran Crimea and San Francisco Conferences yielded positive results 
and settled difficult problems, so the Potsdam Conference v/ill cause a 
further positive contribution to the progress of a liberated worla. 

Reborn Poland will be in a position to provide all her citizens with 
bread and work, so that no Pole should ever have to seek work abroad. 
Our new access to the sea, our new land routes and waterways will give 
us facilities for a wide exchange of goods, industrial development at home 
and the growth of our merchant shipping. Poland enters the world 
arena, not only as a new reborn body of considerable political importtmce, 
but also as a factor of important economic collaboration among others, 
as a major exporter of coal. 
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Poland^ s Army 

The reborn Polish Army is one of our most important assets. By freely 
opening officers’ schools to sons of workers and peasants, we have been 
able to train tens of thousands of new young officers. We are indebted to 
the Soviet Union for the splendid equipment of our Army, and for the Red 
Army’s expert help. We have started to build up a Polish Nav\o The 
liberation of Warsaw — the result of the Red Army’s great offensive — was 
achieved by the Polish soldier. He carried the standards of freedom to our 
heroic capital. From there our troops marched wnst, to win new glory in 
liberating the Baltic seaboard. The First Army reached the Elbe and took 
part in the final assault on Berlin. The Second Army fought in the south 
and went far into Saxony. Our armoured corps fought their w^ay to 
Dresden and there displayed the worth of Polish arms and armour. Our 
soldiers, however, did more than just fight the enemy or drive our frontier 
stakes into the banks of the Order and Neisse; they helped the country 
in the sowing campaign, in the execution of agrarian reform and in 
securing law and order, so that our workers and peasants should be able 
to carry on in peace with their constructive effort. Many soldiers have 
settled down in the recovered area of the west. Their presence constitutes 
a valuable influx of Polish blood and sets up a strong and permanent barrier 
against our traditional foe. Besides the Polish soldier who fought in the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Germany, we want those Polish troops who 
fought on other battlefields. 

We have great admiration and respect for those soldiers, sailors and 
airmen who, although far from Poland, fought for her with the Americans, 
British and French. To-day we await their speedy return to their homes, 
mothers and children. The Polish soldier, who hewed out the road back 
to Poland at Lenino, Warsaw and Berlin, did so for his brethren from 
Narvik, Tobruk, and Monte Cassino as much as for himself. The 
Motherland will receive these sons of hers with open arms. Our 
people want all genuine democrats to return home as soon as possible. 
The only ones the new Poland will not welcome are the remaining 
shadows of the Sanacja and of Fascism. In view of our Government’s 
recognition by all the Allies, all Polish units, wherever they may find 
themselves, must come under the authority of the Polish Government and 
of the Supreme Command of the Polish Army. 

Personal Freedom 

Immediately after the end of the war, we began to lift restrictions on 
the personal freedom of the citizens, such as the censorship of mail or the 
ban on the possession of individual radio sets. In the very near future, v/e 
shall rescind the state of war and martial law. A decree of amnesty will be 
proclaimed very soon. For some time we have been releasing minor 
offenders on a mass scale. In other words, we are already applying the 
generous standards of peace. This does not, however, mean that, regard- 
ing the maintenance of security or of the relationship betveeen the indi- 
vidual citizen and the State, things have returned to normal. Gangs 
organized by the enemies of democracy, chiefly operated by the Nationalist 
armed forces and by Ukrainian nationalists, are still at large in the country 
and in forests. Banditry is a corollary to all wars, and must be stamped 
out. The disease of Hitlerism has not yet disappeared completely from 
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O'R' conntrv. The last month has brought a series of crimes against public 
cgc'rrii-v T^-^oceni citizens, active democrats, peasants, workers 

Li^^T.t'isb'cTtizens. The arm of justice wiU sooner or later reach all who 
■ roc Ti-.-vder oi- aid and abet it. Since many of the authors of mese 
crime-; have been led astrav by reactionary propaganda, the Government 


states that no one 


be prosecuted tvlio surrenders his arms of nis own 
w..-- v-'T -'wv.-r-of> however, who is caught carrying or hiding arms or 
fAaAdtrsimilar criminal activity will be punished with fitting severity. 

=11 nolhical speculators in our reactionary camps 

V , ,1 4- 


ern 


wh.o ^aimot accept the new democratic reality that, unless they desist 
from amhdsr the State and take up some productive work, they 

win "l^'^mnished with all the rigour of the law. We shall intensify our 
campaign against all marauders, until law and order and the personal 
safety of each citizen is fully ensured. 

DOCUMENTS 


Soviet-Polish TpvEATy 

The following communique was issued by Tass on April 22, 1945: 

' -Tn the oast few davs, during the sojourn of the President of the 
National Council of the Polish Pmpublic, M. Bierut, and the Prime 
Zviinister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Poland, M. Osobka-Morawski 
in hfoscow, negotiations were held between the Soviet Government and 
the Provisional Polish Government on^the conclusion of a Treaty of 
Friendship, Afutiial Assistance and Post-vVar Collaboration, 

'These negotiations, which passed in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
mutual undk'standing, have confirmed the ^determination of both 
countries to achieve, jointly with the other United Nations, the earliest 
and final rout of Flitliite Germany, and to consolidate also for the post- 
war period the turn in the relations between the U.S.S.R. and Poland in 
the direction of the strengthening and further development of the collab- 
oration which has arisen in the course of the joint struggle of the Soviet 
and Polish peoples against the Gei'man invaders. 

‘The negotiations ended with the signing on A.pril 21 of a Treaty of 
Friendship, Mutual Assistance and Post-War Collaboration between the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. The Treaty was signed in the Kremlin by the 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
Stalin, and the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Government of the Polisn R-epriblic, M. Osobka-Morawski. 

‘Xhe Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., Kalinin, and the President of the National Council of the 
Polish Republic, M. Bierut, were present during the signing of the 

Treaty. .... 

‘Besides them, there were present, on behalf of the Soviet^ Union, the 
Chairman oi the Council of People's Commissars of the Ukiamian Soviet 
Socialist Renublic, Krushchev; Deputy People’s Commissar of Defence 
of the U.S.S.R., Bulgamin; Deputy . People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Afiairs of the U.S.S.R., Vyshinsky; the Ambassador Extraordinaiy and 
Plenipotentiai'v of the U.S.S.R. to Poland, Lebedev; the Director of the 
Fourth European Department of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Afiairs of the U.S.S.R., Lavrishchev; the Chief of the Soviet Military 
Mission in Poland, Lieut.-General Shatilov; Bazarov and Gribanov. 
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^On behalf of the Polish Republic there were present during the sign- 
ing of the Treaty the Vice- Premier^ M. Gomolka; the Gommander-in- 
Chief of the Polish Army, Colonel- General Rola Zymierski; the Minister 
of Industry, M, Mine; the Ambassador of the Polish Republic to the 
U.S.S.R., M. Modzelewski; M. Kowalski, Member of the Presidium of 
the National Council in Poland; the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Berman; the President of the Chief Board of the Union of Polish Patriots, 
Mme. Wassilewska; the Deputy Gommander-in~ Chief of the Polish Army, 
Major-General Spyclialski; and the First Secretary of the Embassy of the 
Polish E-epublic, Olszewski. 

'During the signing of the Treaty Stalin and Osobka-Morawski 
exchanged speeches, 

'Below is the text of the Treaty/ 


Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and Post-War Collabora- 
tion BETWEEN the UniON OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND THE 

Polish Republic 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the President of the National Council of the Polish 
R^epublic, filled with the determination jointly to bring the v/ar against 
the German invaders to complete and final victory; 

desiring to consummate the radical turn in the history of Soviet- Polish 
relations towards friendly Allied collaboration which has arisen between 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland in the course of the joint struggle against 
German imperialism; 

confident that the further consolidation of relations of good neighbour- 
liness and friendship between the Soviet Union and contiguous Poland 
meets the vital interests of the Soviet and Polish peoples; 
convinced that the maintenance of friendship and close collaboration 
between the Soviet and Polish peoples will serve the cause of the successful 
economic development of both countries both in time of war and after it; 
striving to support by every means the cause of the peace and security of 
the nations after the war; 

have decided to conclude with this end in view the present Treaty, and 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics — Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R.; 

the President of the National Council of the Polish Republic—Eduard 
Osobka-Morawski, Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Polish Republic, 

who, after exchange of their credentials, found in due form and in good 
order, agreed on the following: 


Article I 

The High Contracting Parties wii continue jointly with ail the 
United Nations the struggle against Germany until final victory. The 
High Contracting Parties undertake to render each other military and 
other assistance in this struggle by every means at their disposal. 
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Article II 

The Hidi Contracting Parties, convinced that the interests of the 
seciiriiv and prosperity of the Soviet and Polish peoples call for the 
Dreservadon and strengihening of a stable and permanent friendship in 
Sme ofv/ar and after the war, will strengthen the friendly collaboration 
between the tvro countries in conformity with the principles of mutual 
resoect for their independence and sovereignty as well as non-intervention 
in the internal afiairs of the other State. 


Article III 

The High Contracting Parties undertake also after the termination of 
the present war with Germany to take jointly all measures at their dis- 
posal in order to eliminate every threat of a repetition of aggression on the 
part of Germany or any other State which would unite with Germany 
directly or in any other form. To achieve this aim the High Contracting 
Parties participate, in a spirit of most sincere collaboration, in all 
international actions aimed at ensuring the peace and security of the 
nations, and will contribute their full share to the cause of the materialisa- 
tion of these lofty aims. The application of the present Treaty by the 
High Contracting Parties will conform to international principles in the 
adoption of which both Contracting Parties have participated. 

Article IV 

In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties in the post-war 
period finding itself involved in hostilities with Germany, the latter having- 
resumed her aggressive policy, or with some other State united with 
Germany directly or in any other form in such a war, the other Pligh 
Contracting Party will immediately render to the Contracting Party 
involved in hostilities military or other assistance and support by every 
means at its disposal. 

Article V 

The High Contracting Parties undertake not to conclude without 
mutual consent an armistice or peace treaty either with the Hitler Govern- 
ment or with any other authority in Germany which encroaches or would 
encroach on the independence, territorial integrity or security of either 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

Article VI 

Each High Contracting Party undertakes not to conclude any alliance 
and not to take part in any coalition directed against the other High 
Contracting Party. 

Article VII ' 

The High Contracting Parties will also after the termination of tlie 
present war collaborate in a spirit of friendship with a view to further 
developmen t and consolidation of economic and cultural ties between the 
two countries, and assist each other in the economic rehabilitation of both 
countries. 
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Article VIII 

The present Treaty comes into force from the moment of its signing, 
and is subject to ratification within the shortest possible time. The ex- 
change of Ratification Instruments shall be effected in Warsaw as soon 
as possible. The present Treaty shall remain in force for 20 years from 
the moment of its signing. If at the end of this 20-year period either 
of the ITigli Contracting Parties does not declare, twelve months prior to 
the ‘expiration of the term, its desire to renounce the Treaty, it shall 
remain in force for the next five years and thus each time until either of 
the High Contracting Parties, twelve months prior to the expiration of 
the current five-year term, gives notice in writing about its intention to 
renounce the Treaty. 

In testimony whereof the Plenipotentiaries signed the present Treaty 
and affixed their seals to it. 

Done in Moscow, April 21, 1945, in tv-o copies, each in the Pvussian 
and Polish languages, both texts having equal force. 

Upo7i the author is atio'ii of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S,S.R.: 

Stalin. 


Up07i the authorisation of the President of the National Council of the Polish 
Republic: 

Osobka-Morawski. 


SOVIET-POLISH FRONTIERS TREATY 

In the course of the past few days, during the stay in Moscow of the 
President of the National Council of the Polish Republic Bierut, the 
Prime Minister of Poland Osobka-Morawski and other members of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, negotiations took 
place between the Soviet and Polish Governments concerning the con- 
clusion of a Treaty on the Soviet-Polish State frontier and of an Agreement 
on compensation of damages caused by German occupation. 

As a result of these negotiations, which proceeded in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and friendly understanding, a Treaty on the Soviet- Polish 
State Frontier and an i\greement on Compensation of Damages Caused by 
German Occupation were signed on August 16. 

The Treaty and Agreement were signed in the Kremlin by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars and People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. V. M. Molotov, and Prime Minister of 
the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity Osobka-Morawski. 

Present during the signing of the Treaty and Agreement were Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. J. V. Stalin 
and President of the National Council of the Polish Republic Bierut. 

Also present on behalf of the Soviet Union were Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. A, Y. Vyshinsky, Member 
of the Collegium of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. Golunsky, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the U.S.S.R. in Poland V. Lebedev, N. C. Palgunov, Director of the 
Fourth European Department of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. A. N. Abramov, and others. 

Present on behalf of the Polish Republic during the signing of the 
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Treatv and Agi'eement were Vice-Premier Mikolajczyk, Minister of 
Industrv yiinc, \nce-ivfmister of Foreign Affairs Modzelewski, Vice- 
Flinister of Industry Ruzanski, and Messrs. H. Raabe, Gzajka and 
Matwin. 

Below are the texts of the Treaty and the Agreement. 

Treaty between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Polish Republic on Soviet-Polish State Frontier 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the President of the National Council of the Polish 
Republic, desiring to settle the problem of the State frontier between the 
Soviet Union and Poland in a spirit of friendship and accord, have 
decided to conclude for this purpose the present Treaty, and have 
appointed their plenipotentiaries: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics — Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of People's Commhssars and People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

President of the National Council of the Polish Fmpublic — Eduard 
Osobka-Morav’ski, President of the Council of Ministers of the Polish 
Republic, 

Who, having exchanged their credentials found in due form and good 
order, have agreed on the following: 

Article I 

In accordance with the decision of the Crimea Conference, to establish 
the State frontier between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Polish Republic along the 'Gui'zon Line,' deviating from that line in 
Poland's favour in some districts from five to eight kilometres according 
to the map in the scale i :5005000 annexed hereto, conceding additionally 
to Poland: 

(A) Territory situated to the East of the ‘^Gurzon Line' up to the river 
Zapadny Bug and the river Solokia south of the town of Krylow with a 
deviation in Poland’s favour up to 30 kilometres at the maximum; 

(B) Part of the territory of the Bjalowiez Forest in the sector Niemirow- 
Jaiowka situated to the East of the “^Gurzon Line,' including Niemirow, 
Gainowka, Bjalowiez and Jalowka, with a deviation in Poland's favour up 
to 1 7 kilometres at the maximum. 

Article II 

In accordance with the provisions of Article I, the State frontier 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Polish Republic 
passes along the following line: from a point situated approximately at 
zero point six kilometres to the south-west of the source of the river San, 
north-eastwards to the source of the river San, and then down the mid- 
stream of the liver San to a point situated to the south of the inhabited 
locality of Solina, then east of Przemyszl, west of Nowa Russka up to the 
river Solokia, then along the river Solokia and the river Zapadny Bug 
in the direction of Niemirow-Jalowka, leaving on the side of Poland part 
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of the territory of the Bjalowiez Forest mentioned in Article I, and thence 
to the meeting-point of the frontiers of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the Polish Republic and East Prussia, leaving Grodno on the 
side of the U.S.S.R. 

Delimitation on the spot of the frontier indicated in the present Article 
will be carried out by a Mixed Soviet- Polish Commission, whose seat will 
be in Warsaw and which will begin its work not later than 15 days after 
the date of exchange of ratification instruments. 

Article III 

Pending final decision on territorial questions at the peace settlement, 
part of the Soviet-Polish frontier adjoining the Baltic Sea will pass, in 
conformity with the decision of the Berlin Conference, along a line leading 
from a point situated on the eastern shore of Danzig Bay and indicated on 
the map annexed hereto, eastward to the north of Braunsberg-Goldap to 
the point where this line meets the frontier line described in Article II 
of the present Treaty. 

Article IV 

The present Treaty is subject to ratification, which must take place at 
the earliest possible date. The Treaty comes into force upon exchange of 
ratification instruments, which will take place in Warsaw, 

Done in Moscow, August 16, 1945, in two copies each in the Russian 
and Polish languages, both texts having equal force. 

Signed: On authorization of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — V. M. Molotov. 

On authorization of the President of the National Council of the 
Polish Republic — E. Osobka-Morawski. 

Agreement between the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Provisional Government of National 
Unity of the Polish Republic on Compensation of Damages caused 
BY German Occupation 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Provisional Polish Government of National Unity, considering that the 
invasion by German troops of territories of the Soviet Union and Poland 
and the temporary occupation of Poland and of a considerable part of 
the territory of the Soviet Union by German troops caused tremendous 
damages to the Soviet Union and the Polish Republic, the destruction of 
many towns, industrial enterprises, railways and whole branches of 
national economy, the elimination of whose consequences requires pro- 
longed and strenuous efforts of the Soviet and Polish peoples, 

guided by the desire to render each other every assistance in carrying 
out the tasks connected with the elimination of the above grave conse- 
quences of German occupation, 
have agreed on the following; 

Article I 

111 conformity with its statement at the Berlin Conference, the Soviet 
Government relinquishes in favour of Poland all claims to German pro- 
perty and other assets and also to shares of German industrial and 
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transportation enterprises throughout the territory of Polandj including 
that part of the territory of Germany which passes to Poland, 

Ariicle II 

In connection with the decisions of the Berlin Conference on the pro- 
cedure of satisfaction of the reparation claims of Poland, the Soviet 
Governineni agrees to concede to Poland from its share of the reparations 
which are to be delivered to the Soviet Union: 

[K: Fifteen per cent, of all reparation deliveries from the Soviet zone 
of occupation of Germany which will be effected in the period after the 
Berlin Conference: 

(B) Fifteen per cent, of that industrial capital equipment, lit for use 
and complete, which, as established by the Berlin Conference, must be 
received by the Soviet Union from the Western zones of occupation of 
Germany, while delivery of this equipment to Poland is to be effected in 
exchange for other goods from Poland; 

(C) Fifteen per cent, of that industrial capital equipment, fit for use 
and complete, which is to be delivered to the Soviet Union from the 
Western zones without payment or compensation in any way. 

In its turn the Polish Government undertakes, beginning with 1946, 
to deliver to the Soviet Union annually in the course of the entire period 
of occupation of Germany, coal at a special agreed price: in the first 
year of deliveries 8,000,000 tons, in the next four years 13,000,000 tons 
each year, and in subsequent years of the period of occupation of 
Germany 12,000,000 tons each year. 

Article III 

The present Agreement is done in Moscow, August 16, 1945, in two 
copies each in the Russian and Polish languages, both texts being equally 
valid. 

Signed: On authorization of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics — ^V. M. Molotov. 

On authorization of the Provisional Polish Government of 
National Unity — E. Osobka-Morawskl 

Protocol to Agreement between the Government of the Union 
OF Soviet Socialist Republics and the Provisional Polish Govern- 
ment OF National Unity on Compensation of Damages caused by 
German Occupation 

In signing the Agreement betw^een the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Provisional Polish Government of 
National Unity on Compensation of Damages Caused by German 
Occupation, the signatories agreed on the following: 

For precise definition of the kind, terms and methods of deliveries of 
reparations due to Poland in conformity with Article II, Paragraphs 
'AV 'B/ paid 'G,’ of the above Agreement, a Mixed So\det-Polish Commis- 
sion is to be set up consisting of six members, three members from each 
party. The Commission w;ill be presided over by a representative of each 
Party in turn, on mutual agreement. 
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Done on August 163 1945, in Moscow^ in two copies each in the 
Russian and Polish languages, both texts being authentic. 

Signed: On authorization of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics — V. M. Molotov. 

On authorization of the Provisional Polish Government of 
National Unity— E, Osobica-Morawski. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Flag: Green oblong, white device in centre: ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophetd 

King: Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman A 1 Faisal A 1 Sand. Born, 1880. 
Heir Apparent: Emir Saud. Born, 1905. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 7 id Acting Prime Mmister: Emir Faisal. 

Minister of War: Mansour. 

Minister of Finance: Sheikh Abdulla al Soliman. 

Minister in London: Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, 6 Eaton Gate, S.W.i. TeL: 
Sloane 3898. 
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' SYRIA 

Flag: Black, white, green and red vertical bands with three red stars on 
white band. 

Presidettt: H. E. Slioukri Bey Koiiwatly. 

Prime ALinister: Sayed Fares Khoury. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and National Defence: Jamil Mardam Bey. 
Minister for Justice and Supply: Sayed Said Bey Gazzi. 

Minister of Fmance: Sayed Naim Antaki. 

Minister of the hiterior: Sabri Assali. 

Minister of Education and National Eco 7 zomy: Ahmad Sharabati, 

Mmister of Public Works: Dr. Hikmat Hakim. 

Syrian Minister in London: H. El Dr. Najeeb al Armanazi, 

Secretary: George To^meh. 

Legation: Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, London. TeL: Regent 8i8x. 
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TURKEY 

Flag: Red, with wiiite crescent and star. 

President: General Ismet Inonii (assumed office in 1938). 

Prime Minister: Bay Shukru Sarajogluo 
Minister for Foreign Afairs: Bay Hasan Saka. 

Minister of National Defence: General Artunkal. 

Interior: Bay Hillmi Uran. 

Justice: Bay Ali Riza Tiirel. 

Finance: Bay N. E. Siimer, 

Public Education: Bay H. A. Yiicel. 

Public Works: Bay Sirri Day. 

National Economy: Bay Fuat Sirmen. 

Public Health: Dr. Sadi Konuk. 

Customs and Monopolies: Bay S. H. tjrgiipiu. 

Agriculture: Professor Sevket Hatipoglu. 

Communications: General A. F. Gebesoy. 

Commerce: Bay G. S. Siren. 

Labour: Bay Sadi Irmak. 

Turkish Ambassador to London: Rusen Esref Uenyadiii. 

Counsellor: Bay Siret Haiulu. 

Embassy: 69 Portland Place. London W.i. TeL: Welbeck 3326-7. 
British Amhassador to Turkey: Sir Maurice Peterson. 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Flag: Red, with star, hammer and sickle. 

President of the Supreme Soviet: Mikhail Ivanovitch Kalinin. 

State Defence Committee^ with Plenipotentiary Powers: 

Chair man: Generalissimo Joseph Vyssarionovich Stalin. 

Vice-Ckairnian: V. M. Molotov. 

Other members: Marshal K. E. Voroshilov, G, M. Malenkov, L. P. Beria, 
A. I. Mikoyan, L. M. Kaganovich, N. A. Voznesonsky. 

Government of the U.S.S.R.: 

Council of the PeopleC Commissars of the U,S.S,R.: 

Chairman: Generalissimo J. V. Stalin, 

Vice-Chairmen: L, P. Beria, N. A. Bulganin, L. M. Kaganovich, A. N. 
Kosygin, V. A, Malyshev, A. I. Mikoyan, V. M. Molotov, M. G. 
Pervukhin, M. Z. Saburov, K. Y. Voroshilov, N. A. Voznessensky, 
A. Y. Vyshinsky, R. S. Zemlyachka. 

People's Commissars of U.S.S,R,: 

Defence: Generalissimo J. V. Stalin. 

Vice-Commissar of Defence: General G. K. Zhukov. 

Deputy Commissar of Defence: General Vasilevsky. 

Navy: N. G. Kuznetsov. 

Foreign Affairs: V. M. Molotov. 

Deputy: A. Y. Vyshinsky. 

Agriculture: A. A. Andreev, 

Agricultural Stocks: K. P. Soubbotin. 

Ammunition: B. L. Vannikov. 

Armament: P. 1. Parshin. . 

Armaments: D. Ustinov. 

Aviation Industry: A. I. Shajhurin. 

Building: S. Z. Ginsburg. 

Building Materials: L, A. Sosnin. 

Celhdose and Paper Industry: N. N. Ghevotarev. 

Cereal and Livestock Breeding State Farms: P. P, Lobanov. 

Chemical Industry: H. G. Pervoukin. 

Coal Industry: V. V. Vakhrushev. 

C ommimicaiimis : 

Electrical Industry: I. G. Kabanov, 

Electric Power Stations: D. G. Zshimerin. 

Ferrous Metallurgy: L T. Tevosyan. 
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Finance: A, Zverev. 

Fishing Industry: A. A. Islikov. • 

Food Industry: V. P. Zotov. 

Foreign Trade: A. I. Mikoyan. 

Health Proteciloii: G. A. Miterev. 

Heavy Machme Building: N. S. Kazakov. 

Internal Affairs: L. P. Beria. 

Justice: N. M. Rychkov. 

Light Industry: S. G. Lukin. 

Machme Tool hidasiry: A. I. Efremov, 

Meat and Dairy Indusuy: P. V. Smirnov. 

Medium Machhie-Building: S. A. Akupov. 

Mercantile Marine: P. F. Shirshef. 

Mon-Ferrous Metallurgy: P. F. Lomako, 

Oil Industry: I. K. Scdin. 

Railroad Tramportation: I. Kovalev. 

River Fleet: Z. A. ShasKkov. 

Rubber Industry: T. B. Mitrokhin. 

Shipbuilding Industry: I. I. Nossenko. 

State Control: L. Z. Mekhiis. 

Textile Industry: I. N. Akimov. 

Timber Industry: M. I. Saltikov. 

Trade: A. V. Lyubimov. 

U.S.S.R. Embassy in London: 13 Kensington Palace Garden^ W.8. 

Tel: Baysv/ater 3628-9. 

Amoassador: F. T. Gousev. 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Counsellor: A. Sobolev. 

U.S.S.R, Embassy to the Allied Governments: 10 Ennismore Gardens^ S.W.7. 

TeL: Western 0023. 

Ambassador : Victor Z, Lebedev. 

British /ambassador to Moscow: Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr. 
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V, M. MOLOTOV ON POST-WAR WORLD SECURITY 

Speech at San Francisco 

Upon the instructions of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, I should like at the very beginning of my speech — which I am 
making on behalf of the Soviet Delegation at this historic Conference — to 
express my deep gi'atitude to the Government of the United States of 
America, and to Secretary of State Mr, Edward R. Stettinius personally, 
for the immense amount of preparatory work carried out by them prior 
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10 this Conference and also for the excellent organization of the Confer- 
ence of the United Nations. At the same time. I should like to seize this 
ODporiunity to express on behedf of tiic Soviet Delegation my most sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Lapham, Mayor of San Francisco, lor the cordial 
hospitality extended to the Delegation at San Francisco. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Government of the Soviet Union attaches 
great importance to the International Conference at San Francisco. The 
end of the war has drawn near, at least in Europe. The rout of Hitler Ger- 
many, the principal aggressor in this war, has become fact. The time has 
arrived to take care of the post-war period, of the future. This Conference is 
called upon to consider the question of setting up an organization to protect 
the general peace and security of the nations after the war. From this it 
can be seen how great is the responsibility resting on this Conference.. 

To-day, as always, we must remember the great name of President 
Franklin Emosevelt. His services in the struggle for the achievement of 
lasting peace, and in the preparation of this historic Conference, have met 
wit.h wide recognition among all peace-loving nations. 

The Second World War has far exceeded the First World War in the 
m.agnitude of its military operations, the size of the armies involved, the 
number of lives lost, and in the unusually severe consequence for the life 
of many peoples. Hitler Germany, which started this war, did not shrink 
from any crime in trying to impose her domination upon Europe, to pave 
the way to world domination by German imperialism. The mass murders 
of children, women and old men, the extermination of nations in their 
entirety, the v/holesale destruction of peaceful citizens the Fascists hap- 
pened to dislike, the barbaric destruction of culture and of recalcitrant 
men prominent in cultural spheres, the destruction of many thousands of 
towns and villages, dislocation of the economic life of nations and their 
incalculable losses — all this cannot be forgotten. 

In the past German Fascism not only openly prepared its armies and 
armaments for the piratic attack on peaceful countries, but Hitlerism also 
cynically adjusted the ideology of many millions of people in its country 
to the purpose of achieving domination over foreign nations. This purpose 
was also served by the illiterate misanthropic theories about the ‘German 
master race,* in whose service foreign nations were supposed to be. 

Long before the direct attack on its neighbours Hitlerism openly pre- 
pared the criminal war, which it started aA the moment of its own choos- 
ing. It is well known that Hitlerism found unscrupulous henchmen and 
sanguinary accomplices. It is also vvell known that when German Fascism, 
which had made an easy tour of all Europe, invaded the Soviet Union, it 
faced an unflinching adversary. The country of Soviets, which had saved 
European civilization in bloody battles with German Fascism, is with good 
reason at present reminding Governments of their responsi]3ility for the 
future of peace-loving nations after the termination of this war. 

It is tJre more necessary to do this, because before this war the warning 
voice of the Soviet Republic was not heard with due attention. This is no 
time to explain lengthily why this happened. It cannot be proved that 
there was no desire to prevent the war. It has been fully proved, hov'ever, 
that Governments which once claimed a leading part in Europe show^ed 
their inability, if not their reluctance, to prevent the war, with the conse- 
quences of which it will be not so easy to cope. 

Tins Conference is called upon to lay the foundations of the future 
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security of nations. This is a great problem which it has so far been 
impossible to solve successfully. 

Everybody knows that the League of Nations in no way coped with 
this prol)lem. It betrayed the hopes of those who believed in it. It is 
obvious that no one wishes to restore the League of Nations, possessing no 
right and no power to interfere with any aggressor preparing for war 
against the peace-loving nations, and which sometimes altogether lulled 
the nations’ vigilance regarding an impending aggression. The prestige 
of the League of Nations was especially undermined whenever uncere- 
monious attempts were made to turn it into a tool of various reactionary 
forces and privileged Powers. 

If the sad lessons of the League of Nations must be mentioned at 
present, it is only in order that past errors, which must not be committed 
under the label of profuse new promises, may be avoided. It is impossible, 
however, to count indefinitely upon the patience of the nations, if the 
Governments manifest their inability to establish an international 
organization protecting the peaceful life of the people, their families and 
their young generations against the horrors and hardships of new piratical 
imperialist wars. 

The Soviet Government is a sincere and firm champion of the estab- 
lishment of a strong international organization of security. Whatever it 
can do in the common cause of the creation of such a post-war organiza- 
tion of peace and security of the nations, will readily be done by the 
Soviet Government. In the solution of this great problem we will fully 
co-operate v^ith all other Governments genuinely devoted to this noble 
cause. We are confident that this historic aim will be achieved by the 
joint efforts of the peace-loving nations despite all obstacles in the way of 
its achievement. 

The work which v/as carried out at Dumbarton Oaks last year, and 
which is well known to all of us, is an important contribution to this cause. 
The representatives of the United States of America, Britain, China and 
the Soviet Union worked out such principles of an international security 
organization, as will constitute an important basis for an international 
organization of a new type. Quite recently, at the suggestion of the late 
great President Franklin Roosevelt, the Crimea Conference made 
important supplements to this draft. As a result this Conference has a 
sound basis for successful work. 

Naturally, a new international security organization will be built upon 
the foundation laid by the United Nations in this war. It is well known 
that in Europe, in the strenuous struggle against the common enemy, the 
great Coalition of democratic Powers was founded. The formation of the 
Angio-Soviet-American Coalition ensured the rout of German Fascism 
and its henchmen. Other nations in Europe, led by this Coalition, have 
been fighting for their liberation. The Coalition of tlie Great Powers, with 
their inflexible will to defend their national rights and promote the 
liberation of all nations which fell victim to sanguinary aggression, is 
consummating the task of defeating the enemy of all the United Nations. 

This Coalition could accomplish it because it was conscious of its 
historic responsibility and because it possessed immense manpower and 
material resources, which it invariably used in the interests of the struggle 
against the enemy. But we must always remember that acquired prestige 
is easily wasted. must not forget certain elementary things like the 
N 
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lessons of the League of Nations or the lessons of this war, in which the 
democratic nations rallied against the imperialist Power which considered 
itself the master of Europe and wliicli intended to impose its will well- 
nigh upon the whole world. 

This Coalition has been forged in the fire of the stirnggle^ and has 
rendered great service to the cause of the United Nations. It must be 
admitted that the presence in this Coalition' of such a country as the 
Soviet Unioiij where relations between great and small nations are based 
upon equality and true democracy, is of extreme importance. On the 
other hand it is impossible to overstate the active part played in this 
Coalition by the United States, which formerly remained aloof from the 
problem of international organization, and whkh at present devotes to 
this cause its initiative and enormous international prestige. This Coali- 
tion would have been impossible without Great Britain, which holds an 
important place in the international association of democratic countries. 
China in Asia and France in Europe are great nations which strengthen 
this Coalition as a powerful world factor in the post-war period also. 

If the leading democratic countries show their ability to act harmoni- 
ousl)' in the post-war period as well, that will mean that the interests of 
peace and security of nations have finally received a firm basis and pro- 
tection. But that is not all. The point at issue is whether other peace-loving 
nations are willing to rally round these leading Powers to create an effec- 
tive international security organization, and this must be settled at this 
Conference in the interests of future peace and the security of nations. 

An international organization must be created, having certain powers 
to safeguard the interests of general peace. This organization must have 
the necessa.ry means for the military protection of the security of nations. 
Only if conditions are created guaranteeing that no violation of peace or 
threat of such violation shall go unpunished, and the adoption of necessary 
punitive measures is not excessively delayed, will the security organization 
be able to discharge its responsibility in the cause of peace. 

The point at issue is the creation of an effective organization to pro- 
tect the general peace and security of nations, for which all sincere 
partisans of peaceful development of nations have long been striving, and 
which aivvmys had numerous irreconcilable enemies in the camp of the 
most aggressive imperialists. 

After the innumerable sacrifices borne in this war, and after the suffer- 
ing and hardships experienced in these past years, the nations’ urge for the 
establishment of such an organization is especially strong. The opponents 
of the creation of such an international organization have not laid down 
tlieir arms. They continue their subversive activities even now, though 
mostly in a hidden, veiled form. For this purpose they frequently use 
ostensibly most democratic catch -words and arguments, including pro- 
fessed protection of the interests of small nations or of the principles of 
equity and equality of nations. But in the end it is unimportant what 
reasons or pretexts have been used to disrupt the establishment of an 
effective organization for the security of nations. 

If even now no such effective organization is created to protect post- 
war peace, this will be a further indication of inability to cope with this 
great problem by means of the forces available. But that will not prove 
that the necessity for such an organization as yet has not arisen, and that 
such an organization will not ultimately be established. 
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We. must not minimize the difficulties involved in the establishment of 
an international security organization. With eyes closed we shall be 
unable to find our way. We must give warning of these difficulties in order 
to overcome them and^ avoiding illusions^ to find at last a reliable road 
to march along, towards the achievement of this noble objective. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, I desire to assure the Confer- 
ence that in our country the whole people has been raised in the spirit 
of faith and devotion to the cause of establishing a sound organization of 
international security. I desire also to assure the Conference that the 
Soviet people will readily listen to the voice, wishes and suggestions of all 
sincere friends of this great cause among the nations of the world. 

You know that there are millions of people in the Soviet Union who, 
arms in hand, know how to defend their Motherland to the last. At the 
same time it is precisely in our Soviet country that the people are devoted 
with all their hearts to the cause of the establishment of durable general 
peace, and are willing to support with all their might the efforts of other 
nations to create a reliable organization for the peace and security of 
nations. You must definitely know that the Soviet Union can be relied 
upon in the matter of the safeguarding of peace and security of nations. 
This great cause is inflexibly supported by our peace-loving people, the 
Soviet Government, the Red Army and our gx^eat Marshal Stalin. It is the 
most important task of the Delegation of the Soviet Government to express 
these sentiments and thoughts of the Soviet people. 

I conclude my speech by expressing my heartfelt wishes for our joint 
success in the work of this Conference. 

UKRAINIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 
President: Mikhail Grechukha. 

Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars: N. S. Khrushchev. 

Peoples Commissar for Foreign Affairs: D. Z. Manuilsky. 

DOCUMENTS 

The statement of the Ukrainian Republic at San Francisco, signed by 
N. S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and D. Z. Manuilsky, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian S.S.R., reads: 

In the name of the Goveimment of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic we have the honour to submit the following Declaration to the 
Conference of the United Nations meeting in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of establishing an international peace and security organization. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the basis of its Constitu- 
tion of January 30, 1937, and the constitutional revisions and amendments 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
on March 4, 1944, recovered the right it formerly had, and voluntarily 
ceded to the U.S.S.R, in 1922, to establish direct relations with foreign 
States, to conclude Agreements with them, and to have independent 
representation at international conferences and bodies set up by the 
latter. This also-fully accords with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., and 
the Constitutional Acts of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dated 
February i, 1944. 
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The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, with a population of more 
than 40 million, is one of the largest European States. ^ ^ 

The Ukraine, lying along the south-west borders of tne Soviet Union, 
within ihe last thirty years alone has been the oUect of numerous foreign 
invasions, ivhich brought incalculable hardships to the Ukrainian people. 
Therefore, the Ukrainian Republic is among the States most interested in 
the safeguarding of their security against the attacks of aggressors. 

TheXlkraine more than once has been the ol^ect of sanguinary invasion 
by aggressors, who have striven for centuries to seize its territories, man- 
power and material resources and to enslave its people. 

The whole world is atvare of the Ukrainian people’s contribution to 
the defeat of the common enemy of the United Nations. The stubbornness 
and heroism which the Ukrainian people, together with the other peoples 
of the Soviet Union, have shown and are showing in their fight against 
the German invaders, are well-known, as is the steadfastness with which 
they defended their land, their big cities — Kiev, Odessa,. Kharkov — and 
other to^vns and villages of the Ukraine. Their guerilla movement, under- 
mining the enemy’s strength and disrupting his rear communications, is 
also well-known. The sacrifices \vhich they have made in their fight 
against the common enemy are also well-known. Suffice it to say that 
during their last invasion of the Ukraine, the German hordes inflicted 
damage on the Ukrainian people amounting to several milliard dollars, 
exterminated severaJ million peaceful citizens and drove more than one 
million people into German slavery. 

It is natural that the Ukrainian people, who have made such great 
sacrifices in this war and devoted all their material resources to the des- 
truction of the enemy, and whose soldiers comprise at least one-fifth of the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, should be vitally interested in their 
efforts, and the efforts of all the peoples of the Soviet Union and of all 
other peoples fighting against the common enemy, being crowned with 
lasting peace and leading, affter the victorious termination of the war, to 
the creation of conditions which will guarantee the Ukrainian people and 
other peace-loving nations against new trials of war. 

The Government of the Ukrainian Soviet Socia.list Republic is confi- 
dent that the Ukraine, which has played so notable a part in the defeat 
of the enemy, will be able, with its vast manpower and material resources, 
to make a great contribution to the consolidation of peace and the main- 
tenance of general security. Upon the basis of the considerations set forth 
above, the Government of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
prompted by the desire to contribute to the world establishment of 
guarantees of peace and security after the war for their own people, as 
well as for other peoples, has decided to submit to the Gonference of the 
United Nations this declaration announcing its wish to join a world 
organization of security as one of the founder States, and also to partici- 
pate in the Conference of the United Nations in San Francisco. 


BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
President: Nikofor Natalevich. 

Chairman of the Council of the PeopWs Commissars: K. P. Ponomarenko. 
People's Cornmissar for Foreign Affairs: K. V. Kisselev. 
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DOCUMENTS 

The text of the declaration of the Byelorussian RepubliCj signed by 
P. K. Ponomarenko, Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., and K. V. Kisselev, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian S.S.R., reads: 

The Government of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
desirous of securing the sincere, effective participation of the Byelorussian 
people in all international activities of the United Nations directed 
toward realisation of the lofty aims of peace and security, addresses to the 
Conference of the United Nations ga.thered in San Francisco this declara- 
tion of its wish to participate in an international organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security, which is being created, in the capacity 
of an original founder-member, and to be represented at the San Fran- ■ 
cisco Conference. 

The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, in accordance with its 
constitution and Constitutional Law of March 24, 1 944, is competent as 
a sovereign State to enter into direct relations with foreign States, to con- 
clude Agreements with them, to participate in any international confer- 
ence or international body, etc. The constitutional prerogatives of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic in the field of international rela- 
tions give her all rights and grounds to participate in an international 
organization of the United Nations. 

The Byelorussian people, whose lands in the past have more than once 
been invaded by foreign conquerors, are interested, no less than any 
other peace-loving State, in securing their frontiers, and in a stable, 
lasting peace. 

The Byelorussian Republic, with its population of more than ten 
million, has made a major contribution to the sacred cause of the struggle 
of the freedom-loving nations against the common enemy — Hitlerite 
Germany. The German invaders brought innumerable hardships and 
sufferings upon the Byelorussian people. Invading Byelorussia with no 
reason, the Hitlerite conquerors systematically carried out the planned 
destruction of the cities, villages, industiy, agriculture and objects of 
national culture of the freedom-loving Byelorussian people, causing 
damage totalling about one half of Byelorussia’s national wealth. The 
German Fascists, with the object of conquering and enslaving the Bye- 
lorussian people, brutally murdered in the mass peaceful citizens of 
Soviet Byelorussia. 

But even during the hardest times of the German invasion and in the 
years of incredible suffering under the German Fascist regime of occupa- 
tion, the Byelorussian people did not pause for a moment in their struggle. 
About a million Byelorussian warriors joined the Red Army, fighting for 
their Motherland and the common cause of the United Nations. Hundreds 
of thousands^ of citizens, men and women of the Byelorussian Republic 
devoted to the cause of freedom and peace, joined guerilla detachments 
and, disregarding their own lives, operated actively in the rear of the 
German invaders, disorganizing enemy communications, hindering troop 
movements, embarrassing operations and thus helping the Red Army in 
every possible way to destroy the German invaders. 

The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, aiming in every way to 
contribute to the cause of creating a stable peace and security together 
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with the other iheedom-lo^hng States, considers it a right and duty to 
oarticioate in an international security organization, as well as at the 
Ccnfei'ence of the United Nations in San Francisco, 

The Government of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
believes serious harm would be done to the principle of the most complete 
and v.'idest representation of all peace-loving nations in an international 
security organization, if the Byelorussian Republic were not represented 
in this organization as well as at the Conference for the creation of such 
an organization, and if solution of such important problems as the ensuring 
of post-war peace and security were dealt with without the participation 
of representatives of the Byelorussian Republic. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Flag: The Stars and Stripes. 

Presideiit: Harry S. Truman. 

Secretary of State: James Byrnes. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Fred M. Vinson. 

Secretary of War: Robert P. Patterson. 

Attorney-General: Tom G. Clark. 

Postmaster-General: Robert E. Hannegan. 

Secretary of the Mavy: James Forres tal. 

Secretary of the Interior: Harold L. I ekes. 

Secretary of jigriculture: Clinton P. Anderson. 

Secretary of Commerce: Henry A. W allace. 

Secretary of Labour: Lewis B, Schwellenback. 

Under Secretary of State: Dean G. Acheson. 

Assistant Secretaries of State: G. Dunn, Edward S. Mason, William 

Benton. 

U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain: John Gilbert Winant, LL.D. 

Offices: I Grosvenor Square, London, W.i. TeL: Grosvenor 41 ii. 

U,S. Embassy to Allied Governments in London: 40 Berkeley Square, W.i. 
TeL: Mayfair 3252. 

British Ambassador to the U.S.A,: Viscount Halifax. 

Minister Plenipotentiary: Sir R. I. Campbell. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ADDRESS TO SENATE, JULY 2, 1945 

It is good of you to let me come back among you. You know, I am sure, 
how much that means to one who served so recently in this chamber with 
you. 

I have just brought down from the White House, and have delivered 
to your presiding officer the Charter of the United Nations. It was signed 
in San Francisco on June 26, 1 945 — six days ago — by the representatives 
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of fifty nations. The Statute of the International Court of Justice is 
annexed to the Charter. 

I am appearing to ask for the ratification of the Charterj and the 
Statute annexed thereto, in accordance with the Constitution. 

The Charter which I bring you, has been written in the name of Sve, 
the peoples of the United Nations.’ Those peoples — stretching all over the 
face of the earth — wall w^atch our action here with great concern and 
high hope. For they look to this body of. elected representatives of the 
people of the United States to take the lead in approving the Charter and 
Statute and pointing the way for the rest of the world. 

This Charter and the principles on which it is based are not new to 
the United States Senate or to the House of Representatives. 

Over a year and a half ago the Senate, after thorough debate, adopted 
the Gonnally Resolution, which contained the essence of this Charter. It 
called for general international organization based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership 
by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.’ What I am now presenting to the Senate carries out 
completely this expression of national and international necessity. 

Shortly before that, the House of Representatives passed the Fulbright 
Resolution, also favouring the creation of international machinery with 
participation by the United States. 

You and the House of Representatives thus had a hand in shaping 
the ‘ Dumbarton Oaks proposals, upon which the Charter has been 
based. 

No international document has been drawn in a greater glare of 
publicity than this one. It has been the subject of public comment for 
months. This widespread discussion has created the impression in some 
quarters that there were many points of disagreement among the United 
Nations in drafting this Charter. Naturally, much more public attention 
was given to the items of disagreement than to the items of agreement. 
The fact is that there were comparatively few points upon which there was 
not accord from the very beginning. Disagreement was reduced to a 
minimum— and related more to methods than to principle. 

Whatever differences there were, were finally settled. They were settled 
by the traditional democratic method of free exchange of opinions and 
points of view. 

I shall not attempt here to go into the various provisions of the 
Charter. They have been so thoroughly discussed that I am sure you are 
all familiar with them. They will be so thoroughly discussed on this floor 
that you and the people of the nation will all have a complete expression 
of Hews. 

In your deliberations, I hope you will consider, not only the words of 
the Charter, but also the spirit which gives it meaning and life. 

The objectives of the Charter are clear. 

It seeks to prevent future wars. 

It seeks to settle international disputes by peaceful means and in 
conformity with principles of justice. 

It seeks to promote world-wide progress and better standards of living. 

It seeks to achieve universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all men and women without dis- 
tinction as to race, language or religion. 
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It seeks to remove the economic and social causes of international 
conflict and unrest. 

It is the product of many hands and many influences. It comes from 
the reality of experience in a world where one generation has failed twice 
lo keep the peace. The lessons of that experience have been written into 
the document. 

The choice before the Senate is now clear. The choice is not between 
this Charter and something else. It is between this Charter and no 
Charter at all. 

Improvements will come in the future as the United Nations gain 
expCTience with the machinery and methods which they have set up. 
For this is not a static treaty. It can be improved — and^ as the years go 
by. it will be — just as our own Constitution has been improved. 

This Charter points down the only road to enduring peace. There is 
no other. Let us not hesitate to join hands with the peace-loving peoples 
of the earth and start dovm that road — with firm resolve that we can and 
will reach our goal. 

I urge ratification. I urge prompt ratification. 

URUGUAY 

Flag: Four blue and five white squares (surcharged with rising sun, next 
fiagstaff). 

President: Dr. Juan Jose de Amezega (1943-7). Elected, November 30, 
1942. 

Vice-President: Dr. Alberto Guani. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Ing. Jose Serrato. 

Minister of the Interior: Dr. Juan Carbajal Victorica. 

Minister of National Defence: Alfredo Campos. 

Minister of Finance: Dr. Hector Alvarez-Gina. 

Mhiister of Public Instruction: Dr. Adolfo FoIIe Juanico. 

Minister of Public Works: Sr. Tomas Berreta. 

Mmsier of Industry and Labour: Dr. Javier MendiviL 
Minister of Public Flealth: Dr. Luis A. Mattianda. 

Minister of Cattle and Agriculture: Ing. Arturo Gonzalez Vidant. 

Uruguayan Ambassador in London: Sr. Dr. Don Roberto E. MacEachen, 
Counsellor: Sr. Don Eduardo D. de Arteaga. 

Embassy: 2 Victoria Street, London, S.W.i, Tel,: Abbey 6731. 

British Ambassador in Uruguay: George Gordon Medlicott Verreker. 
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Flag: Three bands, yellow, blue, and red, with seven stars forming a 
semicircle on the blue band. 

Fresident: General Isias Medina- Angarita (April 29, 1941-6), 

Minister of the Interior: Sr. Doctor Jose Nicomedes Rivas. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Sr. Doctor G. Parra Perez. 

Minister of Finance: Sr. Doctor Rodolfo Rojas. 

Minister of War and Marine: Sr. Colonel Manuel Moran. 

Minister of Development: Sr, Doctor Gustavo Herrera. 

Minister of Public Works: Sr. Doctor Manuel Silveira. 

Minister of Education: Sr. Doctor Rafael Vegas. 

Minister of Agriculture: Sr. Doctor Angel Biaggini. 

Minister of Health: Sr. Doctor Felix Lairet. 

Minister of Labour and Communications: Sr. Doctor Julio Diez. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Flag: Blue, white, red, with a five-pointed red star in the white field. 

Kmg: Peter II, born September 6, 1923. Son of the late King Alexander 
(assassinated, 1934) and of Queen Marie. Married on March 20, 1944, 
Princess Alexandra of Greece. 

Crown Prince: Alexander, born July 17, 1945. 

Brothers of the King: Prince Tomislav, born January 19, 1928. Prince 
Andrej, born June 28, 1929. 

Regency Council: Dr. Srdjan Budisavljevic, Dr. Anto Mandib, inz, Dusan 
Sernec. 

President of A.V.M.O.J. {AntFFascist Council of National Liberation of Tugo- 
slavia)^ Provisional Supreme Legislative and Executive Representative Body: 
Dr. Ivan Ribar. 

Prime Minister and Minister of National Defence: Marshal Josip Broz-Tito. 
Vice-Premier and Minister for the Constituent Assembly: Edvard Kardelj. 
Vice-Premier: Dr. Milan GroL 
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Minisier of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Ivan Subasic. 

Alinisier without Porifblio: Dr. Josip Smodlaka. 

Minisier of the Inierior: Vlada Zecevic. 

Minister (f Justice: Franc Frol. 

Munster of Education: Vladislav Ribnikar. 

Minister cf Finance: Sreten Zujovic, 

Mhiisler without Portfolio: Dr. Juraj Sutej. 

Mviister of Transport: Todor Vryasinovic. 

Minisier of hiclus try: Andrija Hebrang. 

Minister of Agricidiure: Dr, Vase Gubrilovid. 

Mirdsier of Forestry: Sulejman Filipovid. 

Minister of Mines: Bane Andrejev. 

Minister of Trade and Supplies: inz. Nikola Petrovid. 

Minister of Colonization: Sreten Vukosavljevid. 

Minister of Social Welfare: Dr. Anton Krzisnik. 

Minister of National Health: Dr. Ziatan Sremec. 

Adinister of Post, Telegraph and Telephone: Dr. Drago Marusid. 

Adinister of Public Works: Steva Zecevid. 

Minister of Information: Sava Kosanovid. 

Adinister for Serbia: Jasa Prodanovid. 

Adinister for Croatia: Dr. Pavie Gregorid. 

Adinister for Slovenia: Edvard Kocbek. 

Adinister for Bosnia and Herzegovina: Rodoijub Golakovid. 

.Adinister for Macedonia: Emanuel Guckov, 

Adinister for Ado 7 itenegro: Miiovan Djilas. 

Tiigoslaw Ambassador in London: Dr. Ljube Leontid. 

Couruellor: Dr. Franc Kos. 

Embassy: 195 Queen’s Gate^ S.W.7. TeL: Kensington 4903. 

Press Attache: Kingston House, Knightsbridge. TeL: Kensington 2444-5. 
British Ambassador to Tugoslavia: R. G. Skrine Stevenson. 
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DECLARATION OF PROGRAMME OF THE YUGOSLAV 
GOVERNMENT 

By Josip Broz-Tito 
Yugoslav Prime Minister 
March^ ^945 

The Government of Democratic Federal Yugoslavia, formed on March 7^ 
1945, has taken up the conduct of affairs of State. 

This Government was formed by the fusion of the Yugoslav National 
Liberation Committee, which was formed by a Decision of the Presidium 
of A.V.N.O.J. (Anti-Fascist National Liberation Council) on November 
13, 1943, having the prerogative of a Provisional Government, and the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, which was formed abroad in 1944 under 
the Premiership of Dr. Ivan Subasic, this fusion being in accordance with 
the agreement concluded between the Prime Minister of the Royal 
Yugoslav Government and the Chairman of the Yugoslav National 
Liberation Committee. In addition, a number of representatives of 
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political groups which had previously been outside both these bodies 
entered this Government; in accordance with the agreement concluded 
November 2; 1944. 

In this our country acquired a single Government, which was an 
indispensable condition for speeding up the successful conclusion of the 
war, and for raoid and systematic restoration of our country. The present 
Government, which to-druy puts this Declaration before the Peoples of 
Yugoslavia, is the product of both home and foreign needs. On the one 
hand, its creation will he an additional stimulus to the rallying of all 
forces which have not soiled themselves by collaborating with the in- 
vaders, or -with their servants, and on the other hand, this Government, 
in a spirit of conndence, will do much to ease the efforts needed for the 
restoration of our country and to strengthen the friendly relations wliich 
we enjoy with our allies. The Government is convinced that the full 
support of the people and the people's representatives, will endow it with 
the necessary strength to respond to the severe tasks which lie before us. 

Above all, the Government considers it its duty, as the first and principal 
aim, to the accomplishment of which it will consecrate all its energies, to 
emphasize that the Fascist invader is to be driven from the still unliberated 
districts of our country and destroyed, and that, similarly, those quisling 
and traitor forces which are fighting under the banners of the invaders 
and of enemy reaction against their own country are to be defeated and 
destroyed. 

The Government will do all to ensure that our Yugoslav Army, with 
the ubiquitous support of our peoples, will to the full do that duty which 
is its by right of honour in the united war effort of the United Nations, 
for the final overthrow of Flitler Germany. To that end the Government 
will do all in its power to ensure the arming, strengthening, as well as the 
building up and supplying of the Yugoslav Army, so that this may 
accomplish the great tasks vchich stand before it. 

The great sacrifices which our Army is making at the front must be 
answered by the rear in tireless work and material sacrifices for the front 
line. ‘All for the front line,' is and must be our basic watchword. 

The Government will do all in its power to ensure that national 
territory of ours which after the First World War remained outside the 
frontiers of our State should be united to us, the more so since those dis- 
tricts in the course of this war against foreign invaders have by their 
common National Liberation uprising already de facto jointd Yugoslavia 
and declared themselves for Democratic Federal Yugoslavia. Thereby 
our peoples have accjuired a right, not merely in the name of the principle 
of self-determination of peoples, not merely by reason of their prepon- 
derant majority in those districts, but also in particular since they have in 
these districts by their armed struggle afforded a great service to the 
common cause of the United Nations, 

The great national democratic achievements of our peoples, won at 
the cost of immeasurable sacrihee, and expressed in the Decisions of the 
Second Session of A.V.N.O.J. on November 30, 1943, at jajee, will be 
the basis of the constructive work of the Government. 

Cherishing as something sacred the equality of rights of all peoples of 
Yugoslavia, the GoveiTiment will continue the work of strengthening the 
fraternity among its peoples, conscious that this is the foundation stone of 
a more- happy future, of material well-being, and peace for them all. 
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To-day it is clear to everybody that such settlement of the relationship 
between our peoples has given our State commomvealth, Democratic 
Federal Yugoslavia, a standing and strength such as in the past Yugo- 
slavia never had. But at the same time, the hard fight for liberty has once 
more affirmed and shown that Yugoslavia is a vital need for all its peoples, 
that it is not a fortuitous formation, but a. historical need without which 
the liberty of none of its peoples would be possible. 

The democratic rights wdiich our |3eoples themselves have won in the 
course of the National Liberation V/ar, and which are in the first instance 
expressed in the structure of the People’s Government, must be preserved 
and extended to the full extent possible under the -war conditions of the 
moment. This particularly applies to the civil liberties, such as liberty of 
person, liberty of confession, freedom of speech, Press and association. 

The Government will pay particular attention to the question of the 
severe punishment of war criminals, of those who served the invaders, 
our traitors, so that men of guilt, stained with the blood of our people, 
shall not escape the punishment they merit. Hundreds and thousands of 
innocent victims demand this of us. It is the Government’s view that the 
guiding principles in the fulfilment of this task must be justice and a 
striving for the preservation of peace and order in our country from 
harm % the enemies of democracy. Taking these as the guiding principles, 
and being of the opinion that the mere desire for revenge cannot be the 
real way to ensure public order and a sound State edifice, the Government 
will provide full opportunity for all those who have been misled to requite 
their past errors by wmrking in the right way. In loyalty to the democratic 
principles, and firmly resolved that the negative moral and political 
results of enemy occupation and of the W'nr should be liquidated as soon 
as possible, the Government will do all in its power to see that all w^ho 
have not stained themselves by collaboration with the invaders and 
their quislings, shall take an active part in the reconstruction of the 
country. 

In the first place, the Government, together with the Presidium of 
A.V.N.O. J., will take all measures for A.V.N.O.J. and its Presidium to be 
completed by representatives of progressive, political, democratic groups 
which have not been compromised by collaboration with the enemy. The 
Government is of the view^ that the final great wmr effort of our country 
could not be successful if at the same- time all in our own powder was not 
undertaken urgently, and with the maximum of systematic effort, to 
build up the economic strength of our country which has suffered so 
heavily in the war. The building up of our economic life shows itself 
indeed to be the central c|uestion of the home front. The disruption of our 
economy as a consequence of the war is so great, that planned interven- 
tion by the State in the organization and conduct of economic reconstruc- 
tion and for the regulation of our economic life, is a need which must 
be recognized as an unconditional law. Only in such fashion can all the 
means at our disposal, wLich must be organized and made use of, be 
satisfactorily brought together. This refers equally to local reconstruction, 
in particular Federative Units, and to reconstruction of those important 
branches of production which serve the country as a whole. On the other 
hand, the Government will guarantee full liberty and support to that 
private initiative in economic life, without which the swift reconstruction 
of our country is inconceivable. Particular attention will be given to the 
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co-operative systcra, v/hich vvll play an important part in the reconstruc- 
lion of the country. 

Our counirv suiiered relati\'ely severe economic destruction. For this 
reason our oconies expeci. and rightly, that both in the task of overcoming 
shortages and in the task of economic reconstruction of the country^ they 
will meet with the full support of our Allies, a support proportionate to 
those sacrifices tvhich were so unselfishly made for the common cause of 
the United Nations. 

The Government considers it necessary particularly to emphasize that 
it has been and still is the broader ranks of the people, the working 
pec/ole.. who ham borne the heaviest sacrifices in lives and material goods 
in the liberation of our country. For this reason, with the raising of our 
economic strength for the purpose of hiial victory over the enemy, is 
indissolubly tied up the task of the rapid improvement of food and other 
supplies, as well as of the complete economic and social position of all 
strata, but first and foremost in those districts where economy has been 
most seriously destroyed, i.e. speciiically in the districts which have given 
the greatest sacrifices in lives for the liberation of. our country. 

As soon as possible the Government will tackle the solution of such 
questions as: concerning the peasantry — agrarian reform, settlement of 
population so that the poorer peasantry may acquire the use of land with 
necessary stock; concerning the peasantry in handicrafts — the solution of 
the problem of debts: concerning the workers, manual and black-coated — 
the solution of the problem of material improvement of their economic 
position, the creation of conditions of social and cultural improvement, 
social insurance, and so on. The Government will pay particular attention 
to war victims: war orphans, the families of prisoners-of-war, disabled 
persons, the dependants of fighting men and prisoners-of-war. 

Concerning social measures, the Government will remain in closest 
contact with the trades unions and ^vith the leaders of peasant and con- 
sumer co-operatives. To be able to fulfil all these tasks, the Government, 
resting on democratically elected popular authorities and in close contact 
and co-operation with the Governments of all the Federative Units, will 
give its full attention of the further elaboration of the people’s adminis- 
tration in a broad democratic spirit. It will assist the local organs of 
administration to respond to the interests of the people as efficaciously 
as possible, and further to equip themselves for their role of custodians of 
the people’s liberty and the popular sovereignty, as also for the work of 
effecting the great tasks of reconstruction and social progress. 

To tills end, the Government will undertake all necessary measures to 
settle the question of legislation and judiciary as soon as possible. All 
questions concerning the competency of the central and Federative Gov- 
ernments will, until the Constituent Assembly, be settled by as close as 
possible co-operation and fraternal negotiation with the Federative 
tive Government. To achieve such co-operation in as full a measure as 
possible, and to organize the people’s administration as successfully as 
possible, the Governments of the Federative Units are to be formed as 
soon as possible, to be the executive and administrative organs of the 
various Federative Councils (Pariiamunts, Assemblies — ^Vece, Skupstina, 
Svet and Sobranje). 

The Government takes the attitude that the shortest road to the final 
solution of the structure of the State is to prescribe by ballot for the 
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Constituent AssemblVj with a general franchise for elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly at the earliest possible date after the liberation of the 
whole country. This applies equally to the Federative Units. Naturally 
this freely elected Constituent Assembly will have the last word concern- 
ing the Decisions and Laws which A.V.N.O.J. and the subsequent 
Provisional National Parliament (the formation of which, in co-operation 
with the Presidium of A. V.N.fO. J., will be one of the first concerns of the 
Government) have passed or will have passed. The Government will take 
all measures requisite for proceeding with new general elections for the 
low^er organs of administration, for the liberated Federative Units, the 
electoral principle throughout to be the same. 

Our heroic and glorious Yugoslav Army, by its triumphant achieve- 
ments, its victorious battles, under the most difficult conditions, and by the 
great part it played for the common cause of the United Nations, has 
earned historic merit, not merely concerning the liberty and independ- 
ence of our peoples, but also regarding the international prestige of our 
country, raising it to heights unattainable hitherto. Our great Allies, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States of America, continue 
to render serious support and assistance, to our Army and our peoples. 
Our war ties with them are unbreakable, and will be still further strength- 
ened and developed in the final phase of the war. Our peoples will fight 
shoulder to shoulder with our Allies to final victory, i.e, until the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Hitler Germany. 

The Government will continue its friendly relations with our Allies 
also when it comes to building the post-war wwld. Our peoples are 
confident that in that period they will enjoy the support of the Allies in 
the realization of their jusdfied national demands, as they had their 
support in the course of the war against the common enemy. The Govern- 
ment will participate in international institutions and international work 
with the aim of ensuring peace. 

In this liberation struggle our peoples have unambiguously showm that 
they have made their great sacrifice of life not only for liberadon from 
foreign enemies, but also for the internal progress and renascence, deeply 
infused with a yearning to realize true democracy. Our peoples have 
discovered and made their own new foundations of a people’s authority 
and desire to be both architects and administrators of their own future. 

Before the eyes of our peoples, who have gone through such horrors 
and frightful massacres and destruction at the hands of foreign invaders 
and the traitors at home as could never before have been conceived, 
floats the great aim of a new life of which they with their own hands will 
be the builders, just as they themselves created the very conditions for 
that better future and for mateiial well-being. The Government will in 
ail its woiffi keep this desire of our peoples before its eyes. 

The Government concludes this first Declaration of Programme vfith 
an appeal to the whole people of Yugoslavia, to all progressive persons and 
men of goodwill, without regard to divided opinions on detail or on the 
way in v/hich these difficult tasks before us are to be achieved, to join as 
an indivisible unit in the struggle for victory over the enemy and for the 
reconstruction of our country. It is up to all to place that great national 
interest before all material interests, and not to be led aside at the instiga- 
tion of reactionary or unprincipled persons, and not give way to any deep 
misgivings which may result from the disrupted state of things after four 
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\-ears of erxcniv occupation and struggle. By such emphasis on fundamental 
Questions, oublic oracr and the severe justice itself might sometimes seem 
net to be Vrder or jusdee. The Government will make every endeavour in 
this v'ork of building up public order, to steer clear of arbitrary scales of 
ineasuremenu and these mrors which are always possible here and there 
‘when it is a case of a fighting advance to be accomplished against both 
onen and concealed enemies. The underlying idea of our programme is 
simply to achieve mil liberation of the country, peace and reconstruction 
by the efrbris of the whole people as soon as we can. 
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Became Chairman of lYar Industries Board in 1918. Economic 
Adviser of the American Peace Commission. Author of books on 
economy. 

Batista^, Fulgengio. Former President of Cuba. Born in 1901. A former 
private in the Cuban Army. Clerk at Staff Headquarters. Became 
Chief of Staff of the Army^ after having taken part in the uprising 
against President Machado^ Assumed office as President in 

October^ 1940. 

Beasley, John Albert. Australian Vice-President of the Executive 
Council in the War Cabinet. Born in 1895. President of the Electrical 
Trades Union, 1923-8. Member of New South Wales Labour Council 
and then became a Member of the Federal Party, 1922-8. Assistant 
Minister for Industry and External Affairs, 1929-31. Became Federal 
Leader of the Australian Labour Party, March, 1931. 

Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, Lord. Former Lord Privy Seal, 
1943-5. Born in 1879. Educated in Canada. Company Director at 
Montreal and Halifax. M.P., 1910-17. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and Minister of Information in 1918. Newspaper magnate 
and principal shareholder of Express Newspapers. Minister for 
Aircraft Production, 1 940-1. Minister of Supply, 1941-2, of War 
Production, 1942. 

Begh, Joseph. Luxembourg Minister of Foreign Affairs. Flonorary Minis- 
ter of State. Born in 1887, he studied in Paris. After taking the degree 
of a Doctor of Law, practised as a la'wyer in Luxembourg, where he 
entered Parliament in 1914. He entered Government in 1921 and has 
remained there ever since: Minister of Justice and Flome Affairs, 

1 92 1 -5. Prime Minister and Ivlinister of Foreign Affairs, 1926-37. 
Since 1937 Honorary Minister of State and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Delegate at Geneva (and sometimes President of the League 
of Nations Council), 1926-40. 

Beghyne, Rudolf. Czechoslovak statesman. Socialist leader, former 
metal worker. Born in 1881. Took active part in the first revolt against 
Hapsburg rule and held several ministerial posts in subsequent 
Republican governments. Deputy Prime Minister from 1932-8. 
Chairman of the State Council in 1 940-1. 

Beelaerts Van Blokland, Jonkheer Frans. Vice-President of the 
Netherlands State Council. Former Minister of Foreign Affairs. Born 
in 1872, he became a Doctor of Law at Leyden University and in 1902 
became Minister to China. From 1911 to 1919 he was Director of the 
Political Section of the Netherlands' Foreign Affairs and was delegated 
to the Washington Conference, 192 1-2. In 1927, IHinister of Foreign 
Affairs. He was given the title of a Minister of State in 1936. 
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Sexes, Dr. Eduard. President of the Czechoslovak Republic, born in 
i S84. tviinister of Foreign Affairs in each successive government from 
IQ18 until December, 19355 when he succeeded President Masaryk. 
Studied in Paris; Doctor of Law and Doctor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonr-e and at Dijon University. Professor of sociology. Having 
taken part in the organization of the Mania, an Anti-Austrian Czech 
movement, he became the collaborator of Professor Masaryk, whose 
pupil he had been. In September, 19155 went to Paris, where he re- 
joined T. C. Masaiyk. Secretary-General of the Czechoslovak National 
Council. In 1918, Dr. Benes became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Established the Little Entente with Rumania and Yugoslavia. Con- 
cluded a military alliance with Soviet Russia when France had done 
so previously. On several occasions acted as the Chairman of the 
League of Nations Council and wms rapporteur general on disarmament. 
Resigned under German pressure as President of the Republic in 
October, 1938. Assumed leadership of the new Czechoslovak Libera- 
tion movement on March 15, 1939, when Hitler entered Prague. In 
July, 194O5 .resumed his duties as President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic by appointing members of the new Government, at the same 
time taking over supreme command of the Czechoslovak armed 
forces. Returned to Prague in 1945. 

Beria, Lavrenti. Soviet People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs and 
Public Security since 1938. Born in 1899 in Caucasus. Joined Baku 
Communist Party in 1917. Chief of Public Security Organisation in 
the Caucasus, 1921 -31. Secretary-General of Transcaucasian Regional 
Committee of Communist Party in 1932. Member of Supreme Soviet. 

Berim’hard, Prince of the Netherlands, Prince of Lippe-Bissterfeld. 
Born- in 1911. Married in 1937 Princess Juliana of the Netherlands. 
Chief Liaison Officer between the Netherlands and the British Forces. 
Major-General in the Netherlands Army. His first daughter. Princess 
Beatrix (born in 1938), is heir-presumptive to the throne. 

Sevan, Aneurin. Minister of Health since August, 1945. Born in 1897. 
Educated at SerhoYy Elementary School and Central Labour Col- 
lege. Mines dispute agent, 1926. Since 1928, County Councillor of 
Monmouthshire. Since 1929, Labour ALP. for Ebbw Vale. 

Betoridge, Sm WiLLiAAi Henry. President of the Royal Economic 
Society, Born in 1879. Educated at Oxford, Vice-Chancellor of 
London University, i926™8. Master of University College, Oxford, 
since 1937, Prepared Beveridge Plan for Social Service. 

Bevin, Ernest. Foreign Secretary since 1945. Minister of Labour and , 
National Service since 1940-5. Born in 1884. Became Secretary- 
General of Transport and General Workers’ Union. M.P. (Labour) 
since 1940. 

Bianghi, AIanuel. Chilean Ambassador to Britain since 1941, Born in 
1895. Represented his country in Panama, Venezuela and Cuba 
before being appointed Ambassador to Afexico. Held the Office of 
Foreign Alinister. 

Bid AULT, Georges. Minister of Foreign Affairs in French Provisional 
Government. Born, October 5, 1899. Teacher of History and a journa- 
list. Taught at Rheims and at Louis-le- Grand, Paris. Go-editor and 
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political adviser of the Aube^ organ of the Christian democrats. Sup- 
ported the Spanish Republicans, and at Munich stood against appease- 
ment. In 1940 lie volunteered as an Infantry Sergeant and was taken 
prisoner at Soissons. Liberated in 1941 he planned in the Resist- 
ance Movement and taught at Lycee du Parc at Lyons. In 1942 he 
was in the resistance movement at Paris, and in the movement 
'combat.' Was president of the G.N.R. in 1943. In 1944 was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in December he accompanied de Gaulle to Moscow, 
and was a signatory of the Franco-Russian Agreement. 

Biddle, Anthony Joseph Drexel, Jnr. Former American Ambassador to 
the Exiled Governments in Britain. Born in 1897. Served in the War of 
1914-18. Minister to Norway, 1935-75 Poland since 1937. 

Accompanied the Polish Government to France, where he also 
deputized as Ambassador to the French Government in Tours and 
Bordeaux. 

Bierut, Boleslaw. President of the National Council of Poland (Provi- 
sional Parliament). Born, 1892, in Lublin. Expelled from school in 
1905 for taking part in a students' strike. Active worker of the co- 
operative movement and Chairman of the Society ^Future.' In 1927 
left Poland as a political refugee and studied economics in Vienna and 
Berlin. After his return was sentenced in 1 933 to seven years' imprison- 
ment for his anti-Fascist activity. Active member of underground 
resistance during German occupation and co-founder of National 
Council. 

Blanck, Guillerivio de. Cuban Minister to Britain. Born in 1886. 
Educated in U.S.A. and France. Entei'ed Diplomatic service in 1906 
and became Secretary- General of the Cuban Peace Delegation to 
Versailles. Was Minister to Switzerland and permanent Delegate to 
the League of Nations. Accredited also to the exiled Governments in 
London and given the personal rank of Ambassador in 1943. 

Bodson, Victor. Luxembourg Minister of Justice. Born, 1902. Studied 
law at Strasbourg, Montpelier, Algiers. Took his degree in 1928. 
Socialist Deputy in 1934. Vice-President of the Chamber, 1937-40. 
Minister of Justice since 1940. 

Bolkestein, Gerrit. Former Netherlands Minister of Education. Born 
in 1890. Became at the age of tw'enty-two head of the Amsterdam High 
School, and vras in 1917 made Inspector of Secondary Education. A 
member of the Liberal Democratic Party, he became in 1939 Minister 
of Education, Science and Arts. Published several books on educa- 
tional subjects. 

Bonnet, Henry. French Ambassador to Washington. Former National 
Commissioner of Information. Born iii 1888. Went to Ecole Normale 
. Superieiire and attended Paris University. After many years in the 
League of Nations' Secretariat, was appointed in 1930 Director of the 
League's Institute of Intellectual Go-operation in Paris. 

Bruce, Stanley Melbourne. Australian Fligli Commissioner in Britain 
since 1933. Born in 1883. Educated at Cambridge. Prime and Foreign 
Minister of Australia, 1923-9. President of Montreux Conference in 
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Budienny, Semion Mikhailoittgh. Russian Marshal and Assistant 
People's Commissar for Defence since 1940. Born in 1883. Fought in 
Russo-Japanese War as a private, after having been for over ten years 
a farirr-heind. Sergeant in the ¥/ar of 1914-17. Joined Communist 
Party in 1919. Fought against Poland in 1920, attended Moscow War 
Academy. Made a Marshal in 1935. Was appointed Commander of 
the Moscow Military District in 1937-40- Feople's Commissar of 
Railway 1935-7, Heav\’ and.F^ei Industry in 1937. G.-imC., South- 
western Front, in 1941. 

Buhl, Vilhelm. Danish Prime Minister since 1945. Born in 1891. Labour 
politician. Director of Copenhagen Tax Office, 1937. Was head of the 
Government in 1942. 

Bustamante y Rivero, Dr. Jose Luis. President of Peru since 1945. Born 
in Arequipa in 1894. Educated at the College San Jose de Arequipa. 
Went to University, 1911. Doctor of Jurisprudence and Advocate, 
1918. Doctor of Political Science and Economics, 1928. Syndic of the 
Municipality of Arequipa, 1922. Assistant Judge and university lec- 
turer, 1923-34. Peruvian Minister in Bolivia, 1934-8. Peruvian dele- 
gate to the Eighth Interamerican Conference at Lima, 1938. Peruvian 
Minister to Uruguay, 1939-42. Minister in Bolivia, 1942-4. 

Byrnes, James F. U.S.A. Secretary of State since 1945. Born in 1903. 
Admitted to the Bar. Official Court Reporter, 1900-8. Member of 
Sixty-second to Sixty-eighth Congresses. Practised Law at Spartan- 
burg, 1925-31. U.S. Senator, 1931-43. Supreme Court Justice, 1941. 
Director of Economic Stabilization, 1943. Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, June, 1943. 

Cadqgan, Sir Alexander. Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
Foreign Affairs since 1938. Born in 1884. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford. Entered diplomatic service in 1909. Minister to China in 
ig34and Ambassador, 1936-8. 

Camacho, Manuel Avila. President of Mexico since 1940. General. 
Formerly Minister of War. 

Cardenas, Lazaro. Mexican Minister of National Defence. Born in 
1895. General of the revolutionary Army, engaged in warfare between 
1915 and 1929. Provincial Governor. In 1931 became Minister of the 
Interior; in 1933 Minister of War and of the Navy. President of the 
Republic from 1 934-40. 

Carias, Tiburcio. President of Honduras. Doctor of Law and General. 
Born. in Tegucigalpa in 1876, a son of General Galixto Carias, a dis- 
tinguished soldier of his time. Took his legal degree in 1899. President 
of the National Congress; he was also Governor of a Province and 
Secretary of State before assuming, in 1933, the Presidency of the 
Republic. 

Cartier de Marchienne, Baron Emile. Belgian Ambassador in London 
since 1927. Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps. Born in 1871. Entered 
diplomatic service in 1892. Minister to Washington and Peking- 
Ambassador to U.S.A., 1919-27. 
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Casey, Richard G. Australian politician. Bom in 1890. Educated in 
Melbourne and Cambridge Universities. M.P, Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, 1935-9. Minister of Development and Supply, 1937-40. 
Minister to U.S.A., 1940-2. Governor of Bengal, 1933. British Min- 
ister of State, Resident in Middle East 1944. 

Gassin, Rene. Professor. President of the French Commission of Enquiry 
into War Grimes. Doctor of Law in 1914. Fought in First World War. 
Founded the International Confederation of Wounded. Professor of 
Civil Law, Paris University. From 1940-3 General de Gaulle’s National 
Commissioner for Justice and Public Instruction. 

Catroux, Georges. French General and Ambassador to Moscow, Born 
in 1879. Educated at Saint Gyr. Joined Foreign Legion in 1899. 
Served under Lyautey and fought in Morocco. Governor of Damascus, 
and in 1939 appointed Governor-General 'of Indo-Ghina. In 1940 
joined de Gaulle after dismissal by Petain, and became G.-in-G. of the 
Free French in the Levant, Made Governor- General of Algeria and 
Commissioner for Co-ordination of Moslem Affairs in the Committee 
of National Liberation. 

Cauwelaert, Frans van. President of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies. 
Born in 1880. Educated at Louvain and Leipzig. Professor of Fribourg 
University, 1907-10. Galled to Antwerp Bar in 1913. Burgomaster of 
Antwerp, 1921-32. Minister of State, 1931. Held in 1934-5 the posts 
of Minister of National Economy, Agriculture and Public Works. A 
Member of Parliament since 1910; became its President in 1939. 

Ghamoun, Camille. Lebanese Minister in London since August, 1944. 
Born in 1901. Elected Deputy, 1932. Minister of Finance, 1938. 
Minister of the Interior, 1943. Arrested by the French in Novembeiy 
^ 943 * 

Charlotte, Grand Duchess of Luxembourg. Born in 1896. Succeeded 
to the throne in 1919. Married Prince Felix of Bourbon- Parme, Prince 
of Luxembourg. On May 10, when Germany invaded the Grand 
Duchy, left for France and established her Government in London 
after the fall of France. Returned to her country in April, 1945. 

Chen Shao-kvvan, Admiral. G.-in-G. Chinese Navy and Member of the 
National Military Council of the National Government since 1938. 
Born in 1889. Naval Academy, 1908. Vice-Admiral, 1925. Commander 
of the Second Squadron, 1926-31. Political Vice-Minister of the 
Na’^q^ 1929-31. Minister of Navy, 1932-8. 

Ghiang Kai-shek. Chinese Generalissimo and National Leader. Chair- 
man of Supreme National Defence Council. Born in 1887 at Fenghua, 
Chekiang. Studied at the Chinese National Military Academy. Joined 
Sun Yat“Sen in 191 1, and took a?, active part in the Chinese Revolu- 
tions of 191 1, igi2 and 1917. Ha\ing been on the staff of Sun Yat-sen 
from 1917 to 1922, he studied at the Moscow Military Academy and 
became Chief of the Chinese Whampoa Military Academy near 
Canton. He trained an army which became chief support ■ of the 
Kuomintang where he succeeded Sun Yat-sen at his death. Made his 
headquarters at Nanking. Became Prime Minister in 1928 and, with 
only one short interruption, Generalissimo of the Chinese Army. 
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Married Mme. Mayling Soong, sister of the Foreign Minister and of 
Mmes. Sun Yat-sen and Kung. At the time of the Japanese attack 
against China in July, 1937, he resigned office as Premier and devoted 
himself entirely to his military duties. In 1943 became President of the 
Republic and of the Executive Yuan. 

Churchill, Winston Spencer. Former British Prime Minister. Born in 
1874. Educated at Flarrow and Sandhurst. Entered Army in 1895 
and served with the Spaniards in Cuba and later in the South African 
War, Newspaper correspondent. M.P. since 1906. Under-Secretary of 
State for Colonies, 1906-8, President of the Board of Trade, 1908-10. 
Home Secretary, 1910-11. First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-15. 
Minister of Munitions, 1 91 7-1 9. Secretary of State for War and Air, 
1918-21. Secretary for Colonies, 192 1-2. Chancellor of Exchequer, 
1924-9. First Lord of Admiralty, 1939-40. Prime Minister and 
Minister of National Defence in 1940-5. Author of many political and 
historical works. 

Clayton, William L. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs since 1944. Born in 1880. At fourteen he became a court 
reporter. Raw materials adviser to the La tin- American Divison of 
Defence, 1940. Urged in 1940 America’s full participation in the war. 
Assistant Secretary of Gomim.erce to Mr. Jesse Jones. U.S. delegate to 
the Food Conference at Hot Springs. 

Clark, Tom G, United States xAttorney-General since May, 1945. Born in 
1900. Practised Law in Texas. In department of Justice, 1937. Special 
assistant to the Attorney- General, 1938. Chief of the Wages and Hours 
Unit of the x 4 nti-Trust Division, 1939, and in 1940 became Regional 
Director. In charge of the War Frauds Unit of the Department of 
Justice, 1942, and later assistant to the Assistant Attorney-General of 
the Anti-Trust Division. Assistant Attorney- General, 1943. 

CoLBAN, Erik Andreas. Norwegian Ambassador to London since 1934. 
Studied law and entered diplomatic service. Director of Minorities and 
Director of Disarmament for the League of Nations. Minister to France 
in 1930, to Belgium and Luxembourg, 1931-4. 

Collins,’ Will Richard. South African Minister of Agriculture in 
1938, Born in 1876. Fought in South African War and in 19 14-15. 
Solicitor and notary public, 1902-38. 

Confessor, Tomas, PhiKppine Secretary of the Interior since March, 
1945. Started life as a farm hand. Studied law and economics at 
California University. Ph.D., Chicago University. Taught Economics 
at the University of the Philippines. Elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1922. Director of the Bureau of Commerce, 1930-4. Gov- 
ernor of Iloilo, 1935-8. After the invasion of Panay, he became Gov- 
ernor of the Island and led aU guerrilla activities. 

Cooper, Alfred Duff. British Ambassador to Paris since 1944. 
Born 1890. Educated at Eton and Oxford. M.P. (Conserva- 
tive) since 1924. Secretary of State for Wr^r, i935-7» First 
Lord of Admiralty, 1937-8. Minister of Information, 1 940-1. Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1941, Resident Cabinet Minister for 
Far-Eastern Affairs, 1941 -2. 
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C0RNELIUSSEN3 Elias. Norwegian Rear-Admiral and acting G.-in-G. of 
the Navy. Born in 1881. Educated, Naval College. Sub-Lieutenant in 
1908, he was King Haakon’s Naval A.D.G., 1928-31, Chief of Staff, 

J937- 

Granborne, Robert Arthur James Cecil, Viscount. Former Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs and Leader of the Flouse of Lords. 
Born in 1893. Educated at Eton and Oxford. Was a Conservative 
M.P. from 1929-41. Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1935-8. Paymaster-General, 1940. Secretary of State 
for Dominon Affairs, 1940-2, and for Colonies, 1942-3. 

Gripps, Sir Stafford. President of the Board of Trade since 1945. Born 
in 1899. Educated at Winchester and London University. M.P, since 
1931. Solicitor-General in 1930-1. Ambassador to Russia, 1940-2. 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons, 1942. Minister 
of Aircraft Production from 1942-45. 

Cunningham, Sir Andrew Browne. British Admiral of the Fleet. Born in 
1883. Educated Edinburgh Academy. Entered Navy in 1898. Naval 
A.D.G. to the King in 1932. G.-in-G., Mediterranean, 1939-42. 
G.-in-G., British and U.S. Navy, North Africa and Mediterranean, 
1942-3. First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff 1943. 

Dalton, Hugh. Chancellor of Exchequer since 1945, President 
of the Board of Trade from 1942-5. Born in 1887. Educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1914. Fought 
in the war of 1914-18. Lecturer at London University, 1920-5. 
Labour M.P. since 1924. Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1929-31. Minister of Economic Warfare, 1940-2. Author of books on 
political and economic questions. 

Damaskinos, Archbishop. Regent of Greece and Primate of Greek 
Orthodox’ Church. Born in 1 889. Studied Divinity and Law at Athens 
University. Became Bishop of Corinth, 1921. After Corinthian earth- 
quake in 1928, travelled to the U.S. A. to organize fund for rebuilding 
of Corinth. Returned to Greece to try to reconcile the Venizelists and 
their opponents. Kept out of politics during Metaxas dictatorship. 
Became Archbishop during the German occupation. 

David, Jozica. Czechoslovak Vice-Premier since 1945. BoTn in 1884. 
Journalist. After the last war was Secretary-General of the Legion- 
aries Union, Member of the Social National (Benes Party) and Deputy 
of Parliament. Organizer of the underground movement, and escaped 
to Britain. 

Dejean, Maurice. Born in 1899. Political Director of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Entered French Diplomatic Service and was a Secretary of the 
French Embassy at Berlin from 1929 to 1939, when, at the beginning 
of the war, he became Chef de Cabinet to Daladier and Pa.ul Reynaud. 
Opposed the French Armistice. He left Bordeaux at the armistice, 
went to xAfrica, and arrived in London in February, 1941, when he 
was appointed Director of Political Affairs and, shortly afterwards, 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs by General de Gaulle. In 1943 was 
appointed by the French Committee of Liberation Minister to the 
Allied Governments in London. 
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Dekanosov, Vladimir Georgievitgh. Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs since 1939. Soviet Ambassador to Berlin in 1 940-1. 

Delfosse, Antoine. Former Belgian Minister of Justice and Information. 
Was studying law when Belgium w^as invaded in 1914 and crossed the 
Dutch fi'ontier in order to join the Belgian Army as a volunteer. He 
served during the War in the artillery and left as an officer. After 
having finished his studies at the university of Liege^ established him- 
self as a lawyer in that town. Elected as deputy of Liege in 1939, he 
entered the first Government Pierlot and remained Minister until the 
aVrmistice. Separated from his colleagues, he was arrested by the 
Germans at Abbeville. Sent back to Brussels, he organized patriotic 
resistance and pleaded as a lawyer against illegal German measures. 
Arrived in London in August, 1942, and was appointed Minister of 
Justice and of Information. 

Dietkelm, Andre. Minister of War in the French Provisional Govern- 
ment. Former Commissioner for Production and Trade in the French 
Committee of Liberation. Born in 1896. Educated at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure. Fought in 1914-18. Financial Director of Indo- 
Ghina. Chief of Cabinet to M. Mandel at the Ministries of Colonies 
and Finance. Joined General de Gaulle in 1941 and w^as his Com- 
missioner for Interior, Labour and Information. 

Drees, W. Netherlands Minister for Social Affairs. Born in i886, at 
Amsterdam. Entered service of the Twentsche Bank. Stenographer to 
the States General, 1907. Chairman of the Hague Federation of the 
Socird Democrats Workers’ Party, 1911-31. Member of the Hague 
Municipal Party, 1931. Member of the provincial states of Zuid 
Holland, 1919, and in 1933 member of the Second Chamber. During 
occupation he belonged to the Convent of Political Parties, and was 
made member of the Government’s Advisory Council. 

Dunn, James C. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State. Born in 1890. Archi- 
tect, 1 91 2-1 7. Secretary to Embassies in Madrid, Brussels and London, 
1920-34. Special Assistant to Secretary of State, 1934. Chief of 
Division of Western European Affairs, 1935-9* 

Dupong, Pierre. Luxembourg Prime Minister since 1937. Born in 1885, 
studied law at Paris, Berlin, Fribourg, Doctor of Law and Deputy 
since 1915. Minister of Finance from 1926 to 1937 ^.nd Delegate to the 
International Labour Office since 1926. Returned to Luxembourg in 
1944. 

Ede, The Rt. Hon. James Ghuter. Home Secretary since August, 1945* 
Born in 1882. Educated at Epsom National Schools, Dorking High 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. M.P. for South Shields, 
1929-31, and since 1935* Mayor of Epsom and Ew^ell, 1937. 

Eden, Anthony. Former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Born 
in 1897. Educated at Eton and Oxford. Conservative M.P. since 1923. 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sir Austen Chamberlain, 1 926-9. 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1931-3. Lord Privy Seal, 
1934-5. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1935-8. Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, 1939-40. Secretary of State for War, 1940. 
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EisenhoweRj Dwight David. American General. Born 1890. Educated at 
U.S. Military Academy. Second Lieutenant in 1915 and Brigadier- 
General in 1941. General, 1942. Commander U.S. Forces in the 
European Theatre of Operations. 

EvatTj Herbert Vere. Australian Minister of External Affairs since 
1941. Born in 1894. Educated St, Andrew's College and Sydney 
University. Justice, Federal High Court of Australia, 1930-40. 
Member of the British War Cabinet since 1942. 

Fabrega, Dr. Octavio. Former Panamanian Foreign Minister, An 
honours graduate of Harvard University, he is a descendant of 
General de Fabrega, a companion of Simon Bolivar. Foreign Minister 
since 1941. 

Feierabend, Dr. Ladislav. Czechoslovak Minister of Finance. Born in 
1891. Educated at Oxford, Neuchatel, and' Prague Universities. 
Worked in the Czechoslovak liberation movement of the First 
World ¥/ar- and became one of the leaders of the agricultural co- 
operation movement in his countiy. Was appointed Director for the 
State Monopoly of Grain. Appointed a member of the after-Munich 
Government. Held this post until the time of his escape to England in 
. January, 1941, when he became Minister of Finance in the London 
Government. 

Felix, Prince of Luxembourg, Prince de Bourbon-Parme. Born, 1893, 
a son of the Duke Robert of Parma. Educated at Stonyhurst. In 1919 
married the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg. Left, together 
with his family, when the Grand Duchy was invaded in 1 940 and w^ent 
to France. Together with the Grand Duchess, came to Britain and 
re-entered Luxembourg on September 10, 1944, as head of the 
military mission. 

Fierlinger, Zdenek, Czechoslovak Prime Minister since 1945. Former 
Czech Ambassador in Moscow. Born in 1891. Fought in First World 
War against Austria. Became Director of Economic Section of the 
Czech Foreign Ministry and represented his country in the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Austria, and Rumania, before being appointed to 
the U.S.S.R. in 1937. Member of the Socialist Party. 

Fog, Professor Mogens. Danish Minister for Special Affairs since 1945. 
Professor of Neurology of the University of Copenhagen and head of 
the Neurology Department of the Copenhagen 'RigshospitaL' Editor 
of the Weekly Review of Medicine since 1939. One of the Central figures 
of the Resistance Movement. Imprisoned by the Gestapo, but escaped 
and took over the direction of the Freedom Council. Joined the First 
Free Danish Government. 

Forde, Francis Michael. Australian Minister for the Army. Born in 
1880. Educated at Toowoomba School. Member of <^ueensland 
Legislature, 1917-22, when he became M.P. Member of Royal 
Commission on Motion Picture Industry, 1927-8. Acting Minister for 
Markets and Transport, and Minister for Trades and Customs, 
1 930-1. Deputy 'leader of the Federal Labour Party and of the 
Opposition, 1932. 
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FraseRj Peter. Prime Minister of New Zealand since 1940. Born in 1884. 
Started as a labourer and entered Trade Union. M.P. in 1918-9 and 
1922. Minister of Education, Health and Marine in 1935-40. Leader 
of the Labour Party. 

Frihagen, Anders, Former Norwegian Minister of Supply and Recon- 
struction, 1942-5. Educated at Oslo University. Born in 1892. A 
former bank director and Minister of Trade. 

Furstner, Lieutenant-Admiral Johannes Theodorus. Former Nether- 
lands Minister for Naval Affairs. Born in 1887. Studied at the Naval 
College of Willemsoord and at the Plague Naval ¥/ ar College and had 
the usual training of a Dutch naval officer, including seven years’ station 
in the Dutch East Indies. After a stage at the Ecole de Guerre Navale 
in Paris, was made in 1929 Director of the Netherlands Naval War 
College, which he left in 1935 to command a battleship. Chief of Staff 
of the Navy in 1936. Was instrumental in bringing over to Britain the 
Netherlands home Beet in 1 940, -when Dutch gunboats stationed in the 
mouth of the Thames rendered important services. Was temporarily 
Acting Minister of Wffir in 1942. 

Gaulle, General Charles de. President of French Provisional Govern- 
ment. President of the National Committee of Liberation in Algiers. 
Born in 1890. Studied at the Military Academy of Saint Gyr and in 
1914, as a company commander, was wounded, taken prisoner and 
mentioned in dispatches. During the Polish-Russian War was a mem- 
ber of General Weygand’s staff. As a professor of military history at his 
old college of Saint Gyr, studied old and modern warfare and was one 
of the first to advocate the importance of the motorized army. In 1 940 
promoted to the rank of general. At the time of the armistice, the 
General, who had been appointed in June, 1940, to the post of Under- 
secretary of State for National Defence, decided to continue the 
fight. Condemned to death in August, 1940. Joined General Giraud 
at Algiers and became President of the French Committee of 
Liberation. 

George VI. King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Sea. Emperor of India. Born in 1895. Succeeded Edward 
VIII on his abdication in December, 1936, Married, 1923, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born in 1900). -Daughter and Heir- 
presumptive, Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born in 1926). 

George II. King of the Hellenes. Born in 1890. Succeeded his father, 
i5ving Constantine, m 1922, Left Greece in 1924 when a Republic was 
established. Plis marriage (1921) with Princess Elizabeth of Rumania 
was dissolved in 1935. Recalled to the throne in 1935. After appoint- 
ment of Prime Minister Tsouderos left Greece with the Government 
and went to London. Heir-presumptive, his brother, Grown Prince 
Paul (born in 1901). Married in 1938 Princess Frederika of Hanover. 
Their son, Prince Constantine, was born in 1940. 

Gerbrandy, Pieter Sjoerd. Former Netherlands Prime Minister. Born in 
1885 in Friesland. Went to an elementary and grammar school in 
Friesland before studying law at the Calvinist Free University of 
Amsterdam where in 1911 he took his degree. Called to the Bar, he 
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practised law at Leyden until 19143 when he returned to liis native 
province and carried on his profession in the little town of Sneek. In 
193G he was made a Professor at Law at the Amsterdam Free Univer- 
sity, which he left in 1939 for the Ministry of Justice. Author of many 
books on law. In September, 1940, became Netherlands Prime 
Minister. Resigned on his return to Holland in 1945^ 

Gerhardsen, Einap.. Norwegian Prime Minister since June, 1945. Born 
in Oslo, 1897. Road v/orker, 1914-22. Chairman of Road Repairers’ 
Union, 1919. Secretary of Norw^egian Municipal Association, 1922-3. 
Secretary of Oslo Labour Party, 1925-36. Since 1936 Secretary of 
Norwegian Labour Party. Mayor of Oslo when Norway was invaded 
on April 9, 1 940, he left the capital, but returned in July to resume 
his post of Mayor, but after one day the Germans dismissed him. 
Returned to road-repairing and was a secret member of the Central 
Committee and Home Front Leadership. Arrested, 1941. Deported 
to Germany, 1942. Returned to Norw^ay and held as hostage by 
Gestapo, 1944. Liberated, May, 1945, and resumed post as Mayor. 
Elected Chairman of Labour Party. 

Gloucester, Duke of. Prince Henry William Frederick Albert. Governor 
General of Australia since 1945. Son of King George V. Born in 1900. 
Colonel of the Scots Guards. Personal A.D.G. to the King. Chief 
Liaison Officer, British Field Forces, 1939-40. Air Marshal. 

Gomolka, Wladyslaw. Deputy Prime Minister of Poland. Born in 1905, 
Secretary of Trades Council. Took part in defence of Warsaw^ 1939. 
Fought his way into U.S.S.R. and returned in 1942 to organize first 
armed resistance against invader. One of the initiators of the National 
Council. 

Gottwald, Klement. Czechoslovak Vice-Premier since 1945. Born in 
1896, in Moravia. Trained as a carpenter. One of the founders of the 
Czech Communist Party. Edited Communist organ. Elected Party 
Chairman, 1926. After Munich wunt to Russia as leader of the Soviet 
branch of the Czech Liberation Movement, 

Gousev, Feodor TAVASO\n;TGH. Soviet Ambassador to Britain since 1943. 
Born in 1904. Was a legal Government adviser before entering 
diplomatic service in 1937. NIinister to Canada in 1942. 

Grabski, Stanislawl President of the Polish National Council. Born in 
1871. Educated at Warsaw and Berne, Paris, Berlin Universities. In 
1910 became Professor of Economics at Lwwv University. In 1919 
Member of the Polish National Committee of Paris, Delegate to the 
Riga Peace Conference in 1921. Minister of Education in 1923 till the 
Pilsudski coup dPitaL 

Grol, Milan. Yugoslav Vice- Premier since 1945. Former Foreign Min- 
ister. Born in 1876, Educated at Belgrade and Paris Universities. 
Director of Yugoslav National Theatre in 1909. Chief of the Serbian 
Press Bureau in Geneva, 1 91 4-1 9. Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1924. Minister of Education, 1928, Minister of Social 
Welfare, 1941-3. 
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Gl:AXk Dr. Alberto. Vice-President of Uruguay. Born June 14^ 1877, in 
fvlontevideo. Lavvyer. Professor of Montevideo University. Deputy. 
In iqii he ^^■as hlinister in AustriUj Hungary and Switzerland. 
Foreign Secretary. 1938-42. 

Gutt. Gamille, Former Belgian Minister of Finance. Born, January 14, 
1 884. Studied law and economics, graduated in 1 903 and practised as a 
lawyer, volunteering in 1914 for the Belgian Ammy, of which he is still 
a Reserve officer. In 1916 went to London for the Belgian War 
Tviaterial Purchase Commission and v/as Secretary-General to the 
Belgian Delegation on the Reparation Commission. Finance Minister 
in the Theunis Government in 1934-5 and in all the Pierlot Govern- 
ments since 1939. He belonged to no political party and was never a 
Member of Parliament. In the autumn of 1940 prepared the 
establishment of the Belgian Government in London. 

Haakon VII. King of Norway since 1905. Born Prince Charles of Den- 
mark in 1872. Elected King after a plebiscite v/hen the union between 
Sweden and Norway was dissolved. Married, 1896, Princess Maud, 
daughter of Edward VII. Left Norway in June, 1940, for England and 
returned there in 1945. 

Haidari, Baud Pasha Al. Iraq Minister in London since 1943. Born in 
1886. Studied law at Constantinople. Law’yer in Baghdad. Minister of 
Justice, 1928-9 and 1942. 

PIaile Selassie L Emperor of Ethiopia since 1930. Born in 1892. Made 
heir to the throne by his aunt, the Empress Waizeru Zauditu in 1916, 
he was known as Ras Taffari. In 1928, made Negus, he succeeded the 
Empress on her death, proclaimed a constitution in 1931, left his 
country, invaded by Italy in 1936, and, after four years of exile in 
Britain, he re-entered his country in 1941 and was reinstated in 
Addis Ababa. Married in 1911 Princess Manen. Their son, Crown 
Prince A.sfa Wassen, was born in 1916. 

Halifax, Edward Frederick Bindley Wood, Viscount. British Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. since 1941, Born in 1881. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford. Conservative M.P, 1910-25. Under-Secretary of State for 
Colonies 192 1-2. President of Board of Education, 1922-4. Minister 
of Agriculture, 1924-5. Viceroy of India, 1926-31. President Board of 
Education, 1932-5. Secretary for War, 1935. Lord Privy Seal, 1935-7. 
Lord President of the Council, 1037-8. Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1938-40. 

Hall, the Rt. Hon. George Henry. Colonial Secretary since August, 
194.5. Born in 1881, Educated at Penrhiweeiber Elementary School. 
Collier, 1893-igii. M.P.-, 1922. Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1929-31. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office, 1940-2. 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 1942-3. Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1943-5. 

Harriman, William Averell. U.S. Ambassador to Soviet Russia since 
HAS- Sorn 1891, Educated at Yale University. Industrialist and 
chairman of several important companies. Was made President 
Roosevelt’s special representative to Great Britain (with the title of 
Minister Plenipotentiary). 
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Hartmann, Paul Ernst Wilhelm. Former Norwegian Minister of 
Finance (1941-5). Born in 1878. Was Burgomaster of Oslo from 1928- 
41. After his resignation, was called to London as a representative of 
Norwegian resistance at home. 

Hernandez, Jaime. Philippine Minister of Finance since March, 1945. 
Born, July, 1892. Clerk in Bureau of Audits, 191 1. LL.B. at Philippine 
Law School, 1926. Auditor-General of the Gommonw^ealtli, 1935. 

Hofmeyr, Jan F. South African Minister of Finance and Education since 
1933. Born in 1894. Educated at Oxford. Professor of Classics at 
Johannesburg University since 1917. Vice-President of the Classical 
Association of Great Britain. 

FIurban, Vladimir. Czechoslovak Ambassador to the U.S. since 1936, 
Born in 1883. Educated at Vienna Po iytechnicum. Volunteered for the 
Russian Army in 1914 and took part in the organization of Czecho- 
slovak Legions in Siberia. Entered Diplomatic Service and repre- 
sented his country in Sweden, Norway and Lithuania. 

Huysmans, Camille. Belgian Minister of State. Born in 1871. Became 
in 1905 Secretary of the Second International, of which he has been 
President since 1940. Deputy since 1910. Minister of Science and Arts, 
1925-7. Burgomaster of Antwerp in 1933. President of Chamber of 
Deputies since 1936, 

Ibama, Velasco Jose, President of Ecuador and President of Chamber of 
Deputies. Born in Quito, 1893. of Quito. Deputy for Pichincha, 

1932. President, 1934-5. Unsuccessful candidate for Presidency in 
1940. President for second term, 1944. 

IcKES, Harold L, U.S. Secretary of the Interior since 1933. 

1874. Chicago journalist and reporter, 1897-1900. Lawyer since 
1907. Went to France for the Y.M.C.A., 1918-19. President, People’s 
Protective League. N.R.A. Administrator of Public Works. 

Inonu, Ismet. Turkish President. Born in 1884. Educated at Military 
College. Lieut.-Coionel, 1914. Under-Secretary for War, 1918. 
Joined Kemal in 1920. Victor of the Battle of Inonii, 1921. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 1922. Signed Treaty of Lausanne, 1923. Prime 
Minister, 1923-5. President since 1939. 

Isaacs, George Alfred. Minister of Labour and National Service since 
August, 1945. Born in 1883. Mayor of Southwark, 1 91 9-21. Labour 
M.P. for Gravesend 1923-4, and for North Southwark, 1929-31, and 
since 1939, Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs and to the Leader of the Opposition. Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 1942. 

Jacobsen, Fr0de. Danish Minister without Portfolio. By profession a 
teacher. Fought actively against the Germans in Denmark, and was 
one of the leading members of the Freedom Council, and organized 
sabotage against the German Wehrmacht. Started life as a farm-hand, 
matriculated and studied at Copenhagen University. 

Jaramillo-Arango, Jaime. Colombian Ambassador to Britain since 
1938. Born in 1897. Educated in Bogota, Paris and U.S. A. Doctor of 
Medicine and Dean of Medical Faculty at Bogota. Minister of Educa- 
tion in 1934. 
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JiMENEZj Enrique A. President of Panama since i945» Born in 1888. 
Member of Parliament. Secretary to the Legation in Washington. 
Secretary of Finance, 1932. Secretary to the President. 

Jones, Jesse PIolmes. Former U.S. Secretary of Commerce (1940-5). 
Born in 1874. A banker in Texas, he became in 1917 Director-General 
of the Military Relief of the Red Gross. 

Jordan, William Joseph. New Zealand’s High Commissioner in London. 
Born in 1879 in England. Emigrated to New Zealand in 1904, and 
became first Secretairt of Labour Party. President, 1933. Member of 
House of Representatives in 1922. Delegate to the League of Nations. 
President of Council, 1938. 

Jo^vitt, the Rt, Hon. Lord William Allen. Lord Chancellor since 
August, 1945. Born in 1885. Educated at Marlborough College and 
New College, Oxford. Galled to the Bar, 1909. Liberal M.P. for the 
Hartlepools, 1922-4. Labour M.P. for Preston, 1920-31. Privy Coun- 
cillor, 1931. Attorney-General, 1929-32. Solicitor-General, 1940-2. 
Paymaster-General, 1942. Minister without Portfolio, 1943-4. 

Kaganovich, Lazar Moyseivitgh. Soviet Commissar of Railways since 
1943. Born in 1893. Joined Communist Party in 1911. Secretary- 
General of the Party for the Ukraine, where he was engaged in the 
work of industrialization. In 1935 he was for the first time People’s 
Commissar for the Railways, holding subsequently the posts of 
Gomimissar for Oil and for the Heavy Industry, before returning to 
the Railways. Member of Politburo and Supreme Soviet. 

Kalinin, Michael Ivanovitch. Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. Born in 1875 in the province of Tver. Factory worker in 
Petersburg, where he joined the ‘^Union for Struggle for the Freedom 
of the Working Glass’ in 1895. Did revolutionary work at the Putilov 
factory, and was arrested for the first time in 1899. Imprisoned and 
exiled repeatedly. Became in 1919 President of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and in 1923 of the U.S.S.R. 

Kanellopoulos, Panayotis. Former Greek Minister of Finance and 
Reconstruction (1944). Former Vice-Premier and Minister of Defence, 
Born in 1902. Educated at Athens and Heidelberg Universities. Pro- 
fessor of Sociolog}^ at Athens. Served as private at the Albanian Front, 
in 1940. Escaped from Greece in 1942 and entered Greek Govern- 
ment. 

Kardelj, Edvard. Yugoslav Vice-Premier and Minister for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Diploma of Teachers’ Training College. Arrested 
many times for anti-Fascist activities. One of the first founders of the 
National Liberation Front in Slovenia. Vice-President of A.V.N.O.J. 
in November, 1943. 

Khouri, Bishara El. President of Lebanon since 1943. Born in 1890. 
Lawyer in Beirut. Minister of the Interior, 1926. Chief of the Consti- 
tutional Party and many times Prime Minister. General Procurer of 
the Republic. Arrested by the French when Constitution was sus- 
pended, 1943. 
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King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie. Canadian Prime Minister, President 
of the Privy Council and Secretary»of-State for External Affairs. Born 
in 1874. Educated at Toronto, Chicago^ and Harvard Universities. 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Editor of the Labour Gazette, 1 900-8. 
Minister of Labour, 1 909-11. Leader of the Liberal Party, 1919. 
Leader of the Opposition, 1 91 9-21 and 1930. Previously held present 
posts from 1921 to 1926 and 1926 to 1930. 

Koo, Vi-kyuin Wellington. Chinese Ambassador to Britain. Born in 
Shanghai, i888. B.A., Yale; M.A. and Ph.D., Columbia. Started his 
diplomatic career as Minister to Mexico, and in 1916 was appointed as 
Minister to the United States. Chinese Plenipotentiary to the Paris 
Peace Conference and chief Chinese Delegate to the League of Nations. 
Has been several times Prime and Foreign Minister between 1922 and 
1931. Minister to France in 1932, he was appointed Ambassador to 
Britain in 1941. 

Korneichuk, Alexander E. Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
since 1943. Expert on Ukrainian affairs. DUegate to the All Slav 
Meeting at Moscow, 1942. Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences. Author and playwidght. 

Kot, Stanislaw. Former Polish Minister of Infoi'mation since 1943. Born 
in 1885. Educated at Lwow. During 1914-18 War Chief of Propaganda 
of the Polish Legions. Professor of History at Cracow. Member of 
People’s Party. Deputy Prime Minister, 1939-41. Ambassador to 
Moscow, 1 94 1 -2. Author of books on education and history. 

Kouwatly, Shoukri Bey. President of Syria since August, 1943. Born in 
1895. Educated at Istambul. Worked for the Government during 
Turkish regime. Resigned and took an active part in the Arab National 
Movement. Helped Arab Government in Damascus, 1918-20. 
Imprisoned by Turkish Governor, 1914-16. One of the Leaders of the 
Syrian Revolution against the French, 1925. After treaty with French 
became a member of the National Government, 1935. 

Krier, Pierre. Luxembourg Minister of Labour, Social Welfare and 
Mines since 1937. Member of Parliament since 1917. President of the 
Miners’ and Metal-workers’ Union. Represented Luxembourg Trade 
Unions. Leader of Labour Party. 

Kronacker, Paul Georges. Belgian Minister of Supply. Born in 1897. 
Volunteer at. the front, 1915. At University of Brussels where he 
obtained doctorate of science, 1919. Senator for Louvain since 1939. 
Rejoined the Army, May, 1940. Captured, escaped. Military Attache 
in London, 1 943 and 1 944. Member of the Council of Alinisters since 
I94T 

Kung, Eling Soong, elder sister of Mesdames Sun Yat-sen and Chiatig 
Kai-shek. Born at Shanghai. B.A., Georgia Wesleyan College. Wife of 
the Minister of Finance. 

Kung, H. H. Vice-President of the Chinese Executive Yuan and Minister 
of Finance. Born in Shansi in 1881, a direct descendant of Confucius 
of the seventy-fifth generation. B.A., Oberlin, 1906; M.A., Yale, 1907. 
Took part in Sun Yat-sen’s revolution in 1911 and became in 1927 
P 
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Minister of Industry^ Labour and Commerce. In 1932-3 he was Special 
Industrial Commissioner of the National Government to Europe. After 
a short stay as Governor of the Central Bank of China, was made 
Minister ofFinance and Vice-President of the Executive Yuan in 1933. 
Pie came to London in 1937 as Special Envoy for the Goronation of 
King George VI. 

La Guardia, Fiorsllo H. U.S. politician. Mayor of New' York since 
1934. Born in 1882. Educated Nevv^ York University. Consular Agent, 
Fiume, 1904-6. Deputy Attorney-General of New York, 1 91 5-7, 
Member of Congress, 1917-33. 

Lawson, John James. Secretary of War since August, 1945. Born in 1881. 
Labour M.P. for Durham, 1919. Financial Secretary to the War 
Oihce, 1924. Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, 
1929-31. Member of the Imperial War Graves Commission since 
1930. Vice-Chairman of the British Council, 1944. 

Lehmann, Herbert H. U.S. Director of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, 1942-3. Born in 1878. Banker. Former 
Governor of New York State. Special Assistant to President Roose- 
velt. Director of U.N.R.R.A. in 1943. 

Lescot, Elie. President of Haiti since 1941. Born in 1883. Member of 
Legislative Assembly, 1900-3. Judge and Magistrate, Secretary of 
Education and Agriculture, Justice and Interior. Minister to Dom- 
inica, Minister to U.S. A., 1937-41. 

Lie, Trygve. Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs since 1941. Born in 
1896. Studied law at Oslo University and was called to the Bar. Legal 
adviser of trade unions, he became Minister of Justice in 1935. In 
1 939 Minister of Commerce and later of Supply and Shipping. 

Lieftingk, Professor P. Netherlands Minister of Finance since June, 
1945. Born in 1902. Professor of Rotterdam School of Economics and 
Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation. Advisory Member of the 
Supreme Council of Labour. Hostage for four and a half years during 
the occupation in concentration camps. 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximo vitgh. Deputy Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
since 1943. Born 1876. Socialist since 1898, engaged in underground 
work. Escaped to Switzerland. Joined Bolsheviks. Soviet diplomatic 
agent in Britain in 1917-18. Foreign Commissar, 1929-39. Delegate 
to the League of Nations. Ambassador to U.S., 1941 -3. 

Lobkovtcz, Maximilian, Czechoslovak Ambassador to Britain since 
1941. Born in 1888. Educated at Prague University. In 1920 entered 
diplomatic service and was Secretary and Counsellor at the Czecho- 
slovak Legation in London. In 1933-5 Czechoslovak representative 
with the High Commissioner of Refugees. 

Logeman, Professor Johan H. A. Netherlands Minister for Overseas 
Territories since 1945. Born in Rotterdam, 1892. Studied at Leyden 
University. From 1912 held posts in the Netherlands East Indies Civil 
Service. Doctor of law, 1923. Appointed temporary Inspector of the 
Service for Economy, 1924. Since 1924 Professor at the School of Law 
at Batavia. Government Commissioner of the Javasche Bank. Taken 
as a hostage by the Germans, 1940. Until 1945 in concentration camps. 
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LopsZj Alfonso. President of Colombia. Born. January 31^ 1886^ at 
Honda. Educated at Bogota, ^Brighton College and Packard College 
(U.S.A.). Doctor of law. Liberal Deputy since 1915. President of 
American Mercantile Bank of Colombia, 19180 Minister to Britain, 
1931. Leader of the Liberal Party. Founder of the Newspaper El 
LiheraL President since 1934. 

Loudon, Alexander, Netherlands Ambassador to the U.S. since 1939* 
Born 1892, Educated at Leyden University. Entered Diplomatic 
service in 1916. Secretary of Legation, Washington 1924-5. Minister 
to Portugal, 1934-7; to Switzerland, 1937-8. 

Lozovsky, Solomon Abramovitgh. U.S.S.R. Deputy Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. Born in 1878, son of a schoolmaster, and started life 
as a blacksmith. Joined socialists in 1901 and took part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1905. Arrested, escaped to France, where he worked as 
journalist. Became secretary to different Trade Unions and, after his 
return to Russia in 1917, became Secretary to the Trade Union 
Council. Author of many books on Trade Unions. In 1939 vras 
appointed to the Foreign Affairs and in 1941 made a Deputy Director 
of the Soviet Information Bureau. 

Lyttelton, Oliver. Former Minister of Production. Born in 1893. 
Educated at Eton and Cambridge. Fought in the War of 1914-18. 
M.P. (Gonsei'vative) since 1940. President, Board of Trade, 1 940-1. 
Minister of State in the Middle East, 1.94 1-2. 

MagArthur, Douglas, U.S. General. G.-in-C., Allied Forces, South- 
west Pacific. Born in i88o. Educated at West Point. Brigadier-general 
in 1918. U.S. Chief of Staff, 1930-5. Field-Marshal of Philippine 
Forces, 1936. G.-in-G., Philippines, 194 1-2. 

MacDonald, Malcolm. High Commissioner in Canada since 1941® 
Born in 1901, the son of Ramsay MacDonald. Educated at Oxford. 
M.P. since 1929. Under-Secretary of State for Dominions, 1931-5. 
Secretary for Dominions and Colonies, 1 935-40. Minister of Health, 
1 940-1. 

Magalhaes, Dr. Agamemnon. Brazilian Minister of Justice. Born in 
1878. Studied at Rio de Janeiro. Lawyer and politician. Deputy, 
1919-23. Minister of Labour, 1934. 

Maisky, Ivan Mikhailovitgh. Vice-Gommissar for Foreign Affairs. Born, 
at Kriloff, Novgox'od, January, 1884. Went to school at Omsk and 
studied economics at Munich from 1907 to 1910. Lived in London and 
Switzerland, returning to Russia in 1917, where he became Press 
Director at Moscowc Went in 1919 to Mongolia to study economic 
conditions in that country. Counsellor at Soviet Embassies at London 
and Tokio from 1925 to 1929. Was in 1929 appointed Minister to 
Helsinki and Ambassador to Britain in 1932, where he negotiated the 
Anglo-Soviet and Soviet-Polish and Soviet-Gzechoslovak treaties. 
Was appointed to his present office in summer, 1943. 

Makin, Norman John Oswald. Australian Minister of Munitions and 
Navy since 1941. Born in 1889. Labour Representative since 1919. 
President of the PaiTy since 1936. Speaker, 1929-31. 
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TvL^linovsky. Marshal Rodin Yakovlevich. Marshal of the Soviet Union 
since Sepiember, 1944. Born in Odessa, 1898. Farm labourer, igio. 
Fought in last Great VVar, promoted corporal. Elected Chairman of a 
regimental committee in France during the October Revolution. 
Attached to the Foreign Legion, 1918. Left France and returned to 
Russia, 1919. Joined the Red Army as a machine-gun instructor and 
rose to battalion commander, 1919. Appointed Chief of Staff, then 
commander of a cavalry regiment, 1936. When Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union he was a corps commander and held up the German 
forces at Dniepropetrovsk and was awarded the Order of Lenin. In 
the Battle of Stalingrad he frustrated the link-up between the German 
armies. Later commanded the armies of the South-Western Front and 
the Third Ukranian Front and secured a series of victories. 

Mansholt, S. L, Netherlands Minister for Food Supply, Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Born in 1909. Studied agriculture and worked on Dutch 
East Indies plantations. During the occupation he did illegal work on 
behalf of concentration camp victims and commanded a section of the 
Forces of the Interior. Alade Burgomaster of Wieringerrneer. 

Marteaux, Albert. Belgian Alinister of Public Flealth. Born in 1886. 
Auxiliary Health Service, 1907. Adjutant Doctor of Flealth Service, 
1914. Medical captain of the reserve, 1919. Member of the Royal 
Commission on Public Health, 1937. Has v/ritten books on medical 
subjects. 

Masaryk, Jan. Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs since 1940. 
Born in 1886, the son of T. G. Alasaryk. Educated at Prague. Spent 
some of his younger years in the U.S. After 1918, joined the Diplomatic 
service of his country, and was appointed in the following year as 
Counsellor of Legation to Washington. In 1 923-4 he was secretary to 
M. Benes; from 1925-30 Minister to Britain, and resigned after 
Munich. Since 1941 Deputy Prime Alinister. 

AU^'ON, Edward S. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State. Born in 1899. 
Educated at Kansas, Harvard and Oxford Universities. Professor of 
Economics at Harvard, 1923-37. Economic Adviser to Department 
of Labour, 1938-9. Chairman of National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

AIassey, Vincent. Canadian High Commissioner in London since 1935* 
Born in 1888. Educated, Toronto and Oxford. Lecturer in Alodern 
History at the former University. First Canadian Minister to U.S., 
1926-30, 

AIassigli, Rene. French Ambassador in London. Former Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs in the French National Committee of Liberation. 
Born in 1888. Educated at Ecole Normale. Entered the Diplomatic 
Service and in 1928 became Chief of League of Nations’ Section of 
Quai d’Orsay and became Ambassador to Ankara since 1938. Re- 
called by the Vichy Government in 1 940, took part in the clandestine 
liberation movement and was appointed Fighting French Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs when he joined General de Gaulle in 1943. Took 
part in the negotiations Giraud-de Gaulle and became; Foreign 
Commissioner at Algiers. 
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Max^\;, Prokop. Former President of the Czechoslovak State Council. 
Born in 1883^ educated at Prague. Lecturer at Prague College of 
Commerce and Secretary of Masar/k's Progress Party before the war 
of 19x4-18 when he organized Czechoslovak Legions in Emssia, 
Member of the National Assembly, 1919-20. Entered Dipiomatic 
Service. Minister at The Hague, 1921. At vVarsaw, 192 1-3. Director 
of Foreign Office, 1924-30. Minister to Sofia, 193 1-9. 

Mgnaughton, the Hon. Andrew G. L. General. Canadian Minister for 
National Defence, Born in 1887. Educated at Lennoxvilie and 
McGill Universities, and the Royal Staff and the Imperial Defence 
Colleges. Became Chief of the Canadian General Staff, 1929. 

Medina-Angarita, Isaias. Venezuelan President since April 29, 1941. 
Born in 1897. Educated at Caracas. Minister of War, 1936. 

MenzieSj Robert Gordon. Australian politician. Born in 1894. Educated, 
Melbourne. Member of Provincial and Federal Parliaments since 1928. 
Minister of Railways and Attorney- General, 1932. Acting Prime 
Minister 1932-4. Attorney- General and Minister for Industry, 1934-9. 
Prime Minister, 1939-41. Opposition Member of Advisory War 
Council since 1941. 

Meynen, Johannes. Netherlands Minister of War since 1945. Born in 
1901. Studied Law at Amsterdam, and became a Reserve officer. 
Mobilized, 1939. Entered munitions department of the Ministry of 
Defence. Demobilized at the capitulation and in the occupation com- 
manded resistance forces. Appointed by Prince Bernhard to his Staff. 
Appointed Deputy Secretary- General at the War Ministry and pro- 
moted colonel. 

Mikolajgzyk, Stanislaw. Polish Vice-Premier. Born in 1900. Went to 
an agricultural school, fought in the Polish-Russian campaign, and 
farmed in Posnania. After having been a secretary of the agricultural 
associations and a journalist for one of their newspapers, entered 
politics and became Vice-President of the Peasants' Party and a 
Member of Parliament- Appointed Vice-Premier by General SikorsM. 
Succeeded him as Prime Minister, 1943-44. Joined the Warsaw Gov- 
ernment in 1945. 

Mikoyan, Anastas Ivanovitch. U.S.S.R. People's Commissar of Foreign 
Trade since 1942. Born in Tifiis in 1895. Joined Communist Party in 
1915 and was an organizer of anti-Tsarist activities. Arrested in Baku, 
1918, and exiled. Fought for the reconquest of the city. Secretary of 
North Caucasian Party Committee till 1926. People's Commissar for 
Supplies, 1931-4. Member of Politburo since 1934. People's Com- 
missar for Food Industry, 1934-8, Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
People's Commissars. 

M0LLER, J. Christmas. Danish Foreign Minister. Born in 1894. One of 
the leaders of the Conservative People's Party in the Folketing since 
1928. Was Minister of Trade in 1940 until forced by the Germans to 
retire from the Government and his constituency. Escaped to Britain 
in 1942, and joined the Free Danish Movement. Became Chairman of 
the Danish Council, Lately declared himself to be politically inde- 
pendent. 
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Molotov, Vyatgheslav Mikhailovitck. Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars of 
U.S.S.Pv. Born in 1890, at Kukardi, Vyatka. Became a political writer, 
studying at the University of Kazan and Petersburgh Polytechnic. Be- 
came inember of anti-Tsarist movement, playing an active role in the 
Revolution of 1905. Joined the Bolshevik Party in 1907, when he 
changed his original name of Skriabin to Molotov, suffering frequent 
exile. He returned in 1911 to St. Petersburg, where he worked under 
Lenin and Stalin. Was a member of the War Tribunal of Petrograd 
after the October Revolution, and was called in 1924 to the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party. In 1930 was appointed Prime 
Minister (Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars), and took 
a prominent part in the Five Year Plans. Since Litvinov’s dismissal in 
1939, in Charge of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. In 1941 
appointed Member of the State Defence Committee. 

Mook, Hubert Johannes van. Netherlands Minister of Colonies since 
1942. Born in 1894. in Netherlands East Indies. Educated at Soerabaya 
College, Amsterdam, Delft, Leyden and Stanford (California) 
Universities. Entered East Indies Civil Service in 1918. Assistant 
President of Batavia Police, 1928. Member of Peoples’ Council 
(Independent), 193 1-4. Chief of Bureau of General Economics, 
1934-7, and Director of Department of Economic Affairs, 1937- 
42. Lieutenant-Gov^ernor- General of Netherlands East Indies in 1942. 

Moreno, G. Guevara. Minister of the Interior of Ecuador, 1944. Fought 
in the International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. Before taking 
up his ministry he was private secretary to the President. 

Morgenthau, Henry, Junior. U.S. Secretary of Treasury since 1934. 
Born in 1891. Educated at Cornell University. Served in U.S. Navy, 
1917-18. Specialized in agricultural questions. Chairman of President 
Roosevelt’s Agricultural Commission. Conservation Commissioner of 
New Y ork State, 1931. 

Morrison, Herbert Stanley. Lord President of the Council since 1945. 
Former Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security (since 1940). 
Born in 1888. Mayor of Hackney, 1 920-1. Labour M.P. for South 
Hackney, 1923. Minister of Transport, 1929-31. Chairman of Labour 
Party, 1928-9, Alderman and Leader of London County Council, 
1934-40. Minister of Supply, 1940. Member of War Cabinet since 
1942. 

Moui'^tbatten, Lord Louis. Admiral. AUied G.-in»G., South-eastern 
Asia since 1943. Born in 1900. Educated at Dartmouth and Cam- 
bridge. Entered R.N., 1913. Personal Naval A.D.G. to King Edward 
VIII and King George VI. Chief of Combined Operations, 1942-3. 

Muselier, Emile Henry. French Vice-Admiral. Born in 1882. Educated 
at Brest Naval Academy. Entered Navy in 1902. Served as naval 
officer in 1914-18. Attached to Clemenceau. Chief of Staff of Occupa- 
tion Army in Germany. Rear-Admiral, 1933. In charge of Bizerta. 
Vice-Admiral, commanding at Marseilles, 1939. G.-in-C. of Free 
French Navy. Adopted the Gross of Lorraine, Assistant to General 
Giraud, 1943. ' 
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Nash. Walter. New Zealand Minister to Washington since 1942. Born in 
England in 1882. Emigrated to New Zealand in 1909 and joined 
Labour Party. DelegatCj Iiiternadonal Labour Conference, 1920. 
Secretary. N.Z. Labour Party, 1922-32. Minister of Finance. 19355 
and of Marketing, 1 936-41 , Acting Prime Minister in 1 941 . Member of 
War Cabinet, 1 940-1, 

Nemeg, Frantisek. Czechoslovak Minister of Commerce and Industry . 
Born in 1 898. Became Secretary- General of Railway Trade Unions 
and Social Democrat Member of Parliament. Engaged in resistance 
movement. Escaped in 1940; joined Czechoslovak Legion. Minister of 
Social Welfare, 1940-2* 

Nevvall, Sir Cyril. Governor-General of New Zealand since 1941. Air 
Chief Marshal. Born in 1886. Educated at Sandhurst. Entered Army in 
1905, Fought in War of 1914-18 as Commander of R.A.F. brigade. 
Air A.D.G. to the King, 1923-4. Deputy Chief of Air Staff, 1926-31. 
Air Marshal, 1935. Chief of Air Staff, 1937-41. 

Nimitz, Chester William. U.S. Admiral and G.-in-G. of Pacific Fleet. 
Born in 1885. Educated, Naval Academy, from which he graduated in 
1905. Chief of Staff of Commander of the Atlantic Submarine Force, 
1918. Assistant Chief of Bureau of Navigation, 1935-8. Chief of 
Bureau of Navigation, 1 939-41 . 

Noel-Baker, Philip. Minister of State since 1945. Born in 1889. Educated 
at York and Cambridge. Member of the League of Nations Section of 
British Delegation to Paris Peace Conference. Worked in League 
Secretariat and Delegation to League Assembly. Labour M.P. since, 
1929. P.P.S. to Arthur Henderson at the Foreign Office. 

Nosek, Vaclav. Czechoslovak Minister of the Interior since 1 945. Born 
in 1896. \Vas a coalminer at Kladno. Entered the trade union move- 
ment and became Secretary-General of the Miners Union. Elected 
chairman of the Czechoslovak T.U.G., 1935. After the occupation of 
Prague he escaped to France and then to Great Britain, where he was 
appointed one of the Vice-Chairmen of the Czechoslovak State 
Council to represent the Communist Party. 

Nygaardsvold, Johan. Former Norwegian Prime Minister. Born in 1879 
at Kommelvik. Worked in a factory, went to the U.S. A. in 1901, 
returned to Norway in 1908, joined the Labour Party, which he 
represented in the Storting since 1915. He was several times President 
of the Storting and the Norwegian Lower House. First became 
Cabinet Minister in the short-lived Hornsrud Labour Government of 
1928 and became Prime Minister and Minister of Labour in 1935. 

OsMENA, Sergio. President of the Philippines since 1944. Born in 1878. 
Galled to the Bar, 1903. Speaker of the Assembly, 1907-16, and of the 
House of Representatives, 1916-22. President of Nationalist Party, 
1907-21. Secretary of Education, 1936. 

Osoeka-Morawski, Edward Boleslaw. Prime Minister of Polish Goy- 
ernment of National Unity. Born in 1909, son of a locksmith. Studied 
economics while working in munition factory. Instructor of co-opera- 
tive movement and organizer of workman’s university, 1937. Active 
socialist and journalist- During the whole period of occupation one of 
the party leaders. Deputy Chairman of National Council, 
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Pagkaghi, Haydi. Iraq Prime Minister. Born in Baghdad, 1886. Gradu“ 
ated at Shakani Malaki School, Istambul, 1909. Professor at Baghdad 
Law College. Took part in Arab Independence Movement and in the 
Iraq revolution, and was banished to Isle of Hinjam. Elected Deputy. 
Minister of Waqfs and Acting Minister of Defence. Re-elected Deputy 
for Baghdad Liwa, 1 935. 

Patterson, Robert P. U.S. Secretary of War since 1945. in 

1894. Studied at Union College and Harvard University. Galled to 
the Bar in 1915. Judge until 1940, when he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Peter II, King of Yugoslavia. Born in 1923, son of King Alexander. 
Educated at Belgrade and in a Surrey public school. Succeeded his 
father after his assassination in 1934 under a regency headed by 
Prince Paul. Was declared of age in 194I5 when he assumed full 
sovereign powders. At the German invasion, retired to Greece and 
Egypt, went to Britain, was a student of economics at Cambridge 
and went to Cairo in 1943. Married Princess Alexandra of Greece 
in 1944. 

Pethigk-Lawrenge, the Rt. Hon. Frederick William. Secretary for 
India and Burma since August, 1945. Born in 1871. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. Fellow of Trinity College, 
1897. Editor of the Echo 1902-5. Editor of the Labour Record and 
Review^ 905-7* L^^bour M.P. for West Leicester, 1923-31. Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1929-31. Member of the Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Labour M.P. for East Edinburgh since 1935. 

Pharon, PIenry. Foreign Minister of Lebanon since 1943. Born in 1903. 
Lawyer and banker. Deputy for Bekaa. 

Pierlot, Hubert. Former Belgian Prime Minister, Born in 1883. Edu- 
cated at Louvain University, where he took his degree in law. Galled 
to the Brussels Bar. Fought in the War of 1914-18 and became Cap- 
tain in the Chasseurs Ardennais Regiment. Chief of the Cabinet of 
Prime Minister in 1919. Senator for Belgian Luxembourg since 1926. 
President of the Catholic Party. Minister of Interior, 1934-5. Minister 
of Agriculture, 1936-8. Prime Minister since 1939. 

Pleven, Rene. French Minister for National Economy and Finance. 
Former Commissioner ■ for Colonies. Born in 1901. Educated at the 
Paris School of Political Sciences. Doctor of Law. Managing director 
of business concerns in England since 1931. Assistant Head of the 
French Air Mission in the U.S,, 1939. Secretary-General of French 
Equatorial African Government, 1940, after joining de Gaulle. 
National Commissioner for Economy, Finance and Colonies in 
London, 1941 -3, 

Raestad, Arnold Christopher. Norwegian statesman and Governor of 
Bank of Norway. Born in 1878. Studied Law at Oslo. Galled to the 
Bar. Minister -of Foreign Affairs, 192 1-2. Lecturer at Oslo University. 
Member of Norw^egian Academy of Science. President of Norwegian 
State Broadcasting. 
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Ringers^ Dr. Johannes A. Netherlands Minister of the Office of 
Works, Born in Aikmaar, 1885. Entered the Department of Works as 
a hydraulic engineer. Became head of the Company for draining the 
ZuiderzeCj 1927. Director-General of Public Works^ which he resigned 
on his appointment to the Board of Management of the Dutch East 
Indies Railway Go.j 1930, Deputy for Reconstruction in 1940. 
Imprisoned in a concentration camp. 

R10S5 Juan Antonio. President of the Republic of Chile. Born in Cahete 
on November lo, 1888, and educated at the Liceo de Lebu and the 
Liceo de Concepcion, he studied law in Concepcion and in 1914 was 
called to the Bar at the Supreme Court of Justice. Afayor of Concepcion 
Radical Deputy for Arauco in the National Congress. Afember of the 
Finance and Foreign Relations Commissions. Minister to Panama in 
1925. In 1930 President of the Radical Party and Senator for Arauco, 
Malleco and Cautin. Minister for the Interior, and, after a brief 
period, Minister of Justice. President of the Popular Front. In 1938 
he stood as candidate for the Presidency of the Republic in the Con- 
vention of the Leftist Parties, at which President Corda, his prede- 
cessor, was elected. 

Ripka, Dr. Hubert. Czechoslovak Alinister for Foreign Trade 
since 1945. ^^95- Studied history at Prague. Became archivist 

of the Czechoslovak Alinistry of War and political writer. Took up the 
Foreign Editorship of the leading political paper, travelling exten- 
sively in Europe, and published in 1939 Munich^ Before and After. 
Became a member of the Czechoslovak National Council in Paris and 
took a leading part in the organization of the liberation movement. 
Was appointed Secretary of State at the Czechoslovak Foreign Alinis- 
try and, in 1 942, Minister of State, entrusted with the direction of the 
Information Service. 

Rockefeller, Nelson A. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State. Born in 1908. 
Attended Lincoln School, New York and Dartmouth College. Gradu- 
ated, 1930. Worked in Chase National Bank, President of Rockefeller 
Centre development in New York City and director of several South 
American enterprises, 1938. Visited every Latin- American country, 
1937. Appointed Co-ordinator of Inter- American Affairs, 1940. 

Rola-Zymierski, Michael. Afarshai of Poland and Minister of National 
Defence since 1945. Born in 1890, in Cracow^ wffiere he studied law 
and political science. Commander and Organizer of Polish Riflemen 
Division and Officers School. Deputy Minister of Defence, 1924-5. 
Close collaborator of Sikorski. Returned to Poland in 1938 from 
abroad and organized detachments of People’s Army during German 
occupation. G.-in-G. of Polish forces. 

Rzymowski, Wingenty. Polish Alinister for Foreign Affairs. Born in 
1883. Studied political science in Geneva and Lausanne. Took a 
degree in law at Odessa. Author of books and articles in democractic 
Press. Alember of Polish Committee of National Liberation. Alember 
of Democractic Party. 

Sarajoglu, Shukri. Turkish Prime Alinister since 1942- Former Deputy 
and Minister of Finance. Alinister of Justice, 1932-8 and of Foreign 
Affairs, 1938-42. 
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Serrato, Jose. Ivlinister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay. Born^ September 
1 863. Engineer of the National Engineering Department.' Pro»» 
lessor of Mathematics in University of Montevideo. Deputy. President 
of the Iviortgage Bank of Uruguay. Was President of the Republic. 

Shinwell, Emanuel. Minister of Fuel and Power since 1945. Forn in 
1 384.. Labour M.P. for Linlithgow, 1922-4 and 1928-31. Financial 
Secretary to the ¥/ar Office, 1929-30. Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Department of Mines, 1924 and 1930-31. M.P. for Seaham Division 
of Durham since 1935. 

Shvernik, ALkolai. First Vice-President of the Supreme Soviet, Born in 
1 888. Metal-worker. Member of the Communist Party since 1902. 
People's Commissar, 1922. General Secretary of Trades Unions, 1930. 
Chairman of Soviet Commission on Nazi Grimes. 

SiMOViTGH, Dushan. Yugoslav general. Born in 1882. Educated Military 
Academy, Belgrade. Fought in Balkan wars and in 1914-18. A.D.G. to 
King Alexander, 1919. Chief of Staff, Air Force Command, 1925-8, 
G.-in-C., Air Force, 1936-8 and 1940. Chief of General Staff, 1938-9. 
Took a prominent part in the coup d'etat against Prince Paul on 
March 27, 1941. Was made Prime Minister. Resigned in 1942. 

Sinclair, Sir Archibald, Former Secretary of State for Air 1940-5. 
Born* in 1890, Educated at Eton and Sandhurst. Entered Army in 1910. 
Secretary to the War Secretary, 1919-21. Entered Parliament 
(Liberal) in 1922. Chief Whip of Liberal Party, 1 930-1. Secretary of 
State for Scotland, 193 1-2. Parliamentary Leader of Liberal Party, 
1935. Lord Rector, Glasgow, 1938, 

SiROKY, Viliam. Czechoslovak Vice- Premier since 1945. Born in 1902, 
Entered the Railway service. Did secretarial work in the Communist 
Party, 1920. M.P. for Communist Party, 1935. After Munich he went 
to France and the U.S.S.R. and returned to Czechoslovakia to par- 
ticipate in the resistance movement. Arrested but escaped from the 
Puppet government to the U.S.S.R. 

Smuts, Jan Christian, Field-marshal. South African Prime Minister. 
Born in 1870. Educated at Stellenbosch and Cambridge. State 
Attorney of South African Republic, 1898. G.-in-G., Republican 
Forces of the Gape Colony. Commanded British Forces, East Africa, 
1916-17. Member of Imperial War Cabinet, 1917-18. Minister of 
War, 1 91 0-12. IMinister of Defence, 1910-20. Prime Minister and 
Minister of Native Affairs, 1919-24. Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice, 1934-9. Prime Minister, Minister for External 
Affairs and Defence since 1939. 

SoHEYLi, Ali. Former Iranian Prime Minister. Born in 1897. Educated 
at Teheran. Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1931. Minister to 
Britain, 1936-8. Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1938 and 1940-2. 

SooNG, T. (Sung Tze-wen), Chinese Prime Minister. Former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Born in Shanghai, 1891, B.A., Harvard, 1915. 
Minister of Finance and Vice-President of the Executive Yuan, 1928 
-3 1 and 1932-3. Chief Delegate to the World Economic Conference 
in London, 1933. Founder and Chairman of Bank of China since 1935. 
On several special missions to Europe and Washington from 1940 to 

1943- 
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SpaaKj .Paul Henri. Belgian Deputy Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
since 1939. Born in 1899. Studied law at Brussels University. Galled 
to the Bar. Socialist Member of House of Representatives. Served in 
the vVar of 1914-18. German prisoner from 1916-18. Minister of 
Transport 1935-6. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1936-8. Prime 
Minister, 1938-9. Left France for Spain in August, 1940, where lie 
was detained. Joined his colleagues in London in October, . 1 940. 
Foreign Minister in Van Acker Government. 

Sramek, Jan. Czechoslovak Prime Minister, 1940-45. Vice“Premier since 
1945. Born in 1870. Studied theology at Olomouc. Was ordained priest, 
1892, and became Professor of Christian Sociology. Entered politics 
and was Member of Moravian Diet in 1906, Austrian Parliament, 
1907. Czechoslovak Constitutional Assembly, 1918, and Czechoslovak 
Parliament since 1920. Minister of Railways, 1921-2; of Public Health, 
1922-7: of Social Welfare, 1926-9. Deputy Prime Minister, 1926-9. 
Minister for Unification of Laws since 1932. Protonotary of the Pope. 
Escaped in 1939 via Poland to England and became the first President 
of the Czechoslovak National Committee in Paris. 

Stalin, Joseph Vxssarionovitch (Djugushvili) . Marshal of the Soviet 
Union.- Chairman of the Council of the People’s Commissars, Born in 
1879, the son of a bootmaker. Educated, Seminary for Priests at Tiflis, 
from which he was expelled in 1899. Leader of Tiflis Social Democrats. 
Organised Batum strikes in 1902. Exiled to Siberia in 1903. With Lenin 
at the All-Russian Conference of the Bolshevik Party in Finland. 
Several times imprisoned and exiled and freed by the 1917 Revolution. 
Commissar for Nationalisation, 1917-23. General Secretary of 
Communist Party since 1922. After Lenin’s death, he continued in this 
post until, in 1941, he assumed the chairmanship of People’s Com- 
missars (Premiership). He is also .Commissar of Defence, and G.-in-G. 
since 194T. 

Stansgate, First Viscount, William Wedgwood Benn. Secretary for 
Air since August, 1945. Born in 1877. B.A., London University. 
Fellow of University College, London. Liberal M.P., 1906-18. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, 1 910-15. Liberal M.P. for Leith, 1918- 
27. Labour M.P. for North Aberdeen, 1928-31, and Gortoii Division 
of Manchester, 1937-42. Secretary of State for India, 1929-31, 
of Public Relations, Air Ministry, 1942-3. Vice-President, Director 
Allied Controls Commission for Italy, 1943-4. 

Stark, Harold R. U.S., Admiral. Commander U.S, Naval Forces in 
Europe. Born in 1880. Graduated from Naval Academy in 1903. 
Served on Admiral Sims’ staff, 1917-19. Assistant to Secretary of the 
Navy, 1930-3. Rear-admiral, 1934. Chief, Bureau of Ordnance Navy 
Department, 1934-7. Chief of Naval Operations, 1939-42. 

St0stad, Sverre. Former Norwegian Minister of Social Welfare since 
1939. Born in 1887. Started as a builder’s labourer, and in 1918 
became Secretary to Trade Union Information Office. Labour 
Deputy since 1922. 

Stransky, Jaroslav. Czechoslovak Minister of Justice since 1 940. Born 
in 1884. Studied law at Prague University. Galled to the Bar. Owner 
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of the Lidove Noviny, Member of Pariiamentj 1918-21 and 1929-38. 
Professor of Criminal Law of the Brno Masaryk University. Vice- 
Ghairman of the Committee for Foreign Affairs, 1937-8. 

Strasburger, Henryk. Polish Minister of State in charge of Polish 
Affairs in the Middle East since 1943. Born in 1887. Educated, 
Heidelberg and Kharkov Universities, Graduated in law at Heidel- 
berg. Under-Secretary of State in Ministry of Commerce 1918-23. 
Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Affairs, 1923-4. Polish Com- 
missioner-General in Danzig, 1924-32. Minister of Finance, 1939-43. 

SuBAcic, Ivan. Yugoslav Foreign Minister since 1944. Born in 1892 in 
Croatia. Studied law and worked as advocate in Zagreb. Member of 
the Croatian Peasant Party, he became a Senator in 1939, and in 
August of that year Ban of Croatia. Went into exile in 1941 after 
the German attack and followed King and Government, ultimately 
settling in the U.S.A, Became Prime Minister in 1944 and joined 
Marshal Tito’s Government as Foreign Minister, 

SvoBODA, General Ludvik. Czechoslovak Minister of National Defence 
since 1945. Born in Bohemia, 1895. Studied Agriculture. Fought in 
First World War. Professor of Military Academy at Hranice. Helped 
to organize undei'ground movement in Bohemia after 1939. Went to 
Poland to organize a Czech force, June, 19393 and in September 
crossed to the U.S.S.R. with 300 men. Led the Czech unit in the 
Russian Army. Awarded the Lenin Order. 

Tietgen, Pierre-Henri. Minister of Justice since May 31, 1945, in French 
Governm,ent. Born, May 29, 1908. Professor of Law at Nancy Univer- 
sity in 1935 and Editor of Le Droit Social, Infantry lieutenant in the 
Maginot Line, 1939. Taken prisoner June, 1940, and escaped in 
August to unoccupied France. Taught law at Montpellier, 1940. 
Founded the resistance movement ‘Liberte,’ 194X3 and was head of 
the underground news agency. Dismissed from teaching by Vichy in 
1942. Became Secretary- General of G.G.E. and was known as ^Quin- 
tosd Arrested, June 6 , 1944. Imprisoned and tortured by the Gestapo. 
Escaped. Made Minister of Information, September lo, 1944. 

Timoshenko, Semyon Konstantinovitgh. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Born in 1895 in Bessarabia. Entered Tsarist Army in 1915. Joined 
Communist Party in 1919 and fought in the Revolution. Commander 
of 6th Cavalry Division in 1919. Commander, North Caucasian 
Military Area, 1937. Commander, Kharkov, 1937-8, Kiev, 1938-40. 
Commissar for Defence till 1941. Commanded operations on southern 
and south-western fronts, 1941 -2, and northern front, 1943. 

Tito, Marshal Josip Broz, Commander of the Yugoslav Army. Yugo™ 
Slav Prime Minister and Minister of National Defence. Born, May 25, 
1893. In First World War mobilized in the Austro-Hungarian Army, 
but went over the Russian front. After the war, returned as an active 
T.U. leader. Persecuted by dictatorial regimes. Leader of the National 
Liberation Movement and Supreme Commander of the Partisan 
Army. From November, 1943, President of the National Committee 
of Liberation. Author of Tlie Liberation Struggle of the Yugoslav Peoples, 
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Tixier, Adrien. French Minister of the Interior. Born in 1893. School™ 
master. Served in the last war and lost an arm. Chief of Social Insur- 
ance and Disabled Section of Research Division of I.L.O., 1920-37. 
Deputy Secretary of the I.L.O. in 1937. Appointed by De Gaulle to 
head French delegation to U.S.A., October^ 1941. Appointed Com- 
missioner of Labour in F.G.N.L. in Algiers. 

T0RP5 Oscar. Norwegian Minister of Defence since 1942. Born in 1893. 
Electrician and trade union official. Chairman of Norwegian Labour 
Party. Chairman of Oslo Municipal Council since 1934. Minister of 
Defence^ i935"ffi. Minister of Social Affairs, 1936-9. Minister of 
Finance, 1939-42. 

Truman, Harry S. President of the U.S.A. since 1945. Born in 1884. 
Student at Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. At Field ^\rtiliery 
School, 1917-18. Presiding Judge, Judge Jackson County Court, 
1926-34. Member of U.S. Senatesince 1935. Vice-President, 1944-45, 

Tubman, William V. S. President of Liberia since 1944. Born in 1895. 
Studied law. Galled to the Bar, 1917. Senator, 1922. Assistant Justice 
of the High Court, i 937 -“ 44 ’ 

Ursiny, Jan. Czechoslovak Vice-Premier since 1945. Born in 1896, in 
Slovakia. Studied agriculture at the Moravian College. Entered the 
Co-operative Movement, 1926. Became Chairman of the Union of 
Farmers’ Finance Go-operatives, and Chairman of the Union of 
Farmers’ Go-operatives. M.P. for Agi'arian Party, 1929. One of the 
founders of the resistance body, the Slovak National GounciL Took an 
active part in the uprising in 1944. Visited Benes in London as a 
member of the delegation of the Slovak National Council, October, 1 944. 

Van Acker, Aghille. Belgian Prime Minister since 1945. Born in 
Bruges, 1898. Member of Parliament since 1925. Labour Deputy for 
Bruges. Member of Labour Commission and Commission for Public 
Works. 

Van der Byl, Pieter. South African Minister for Native Affahs since 
1942. Fought in the War of 1914-18. A.D.C. of Field-Marshal Haig 
in 1921. Member of South African Parliament. Minister without 
Portfolio, 1939-42. 

Van der Leeuw, Professor Dr. G. Netherlands Minister for Education, 
Arts and Sciences since 1945. Professor of Groningen University. 
Born at The Hague, 1890. Studied Theology at Leyden, Berlin and 
Gottingen. Graduated in Theology, 1916. He has published numerous 
works. 

Van Glajbbeke, Adolphe. Belgian Minister of the Interior. Liberal 
Deputy for Ostend since 1936. Graduate from Princeton University 
(U.S.A.). Previously held his present portfolio, 1940. 

Van Kleffens, Dr. E. N. Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs. Born 
in 1894, at Heerenveen. Doctor of Law at Leiden, 1918. Attached to 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 1919-20. Assistant-director 
of the Diplomatic section of the Netherlands Foreign Office, 1922-7, 
and Director, 1929-39. Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne, 
1939. Minister of Foreign Affairs, August 10, 1939, which post he has 
since held. 
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Van Kolfschoten, Hamt. Netherlands Minister for Justice since 1945. 
Born at Arnhem^ 1903. Studied at St. Wiliebrordus College, 1 91 5-21. 
Student of Law Amsterdam University, 1921-6. Deputy Secretary of 
the Roman Catholic State Party, 1927. During the last years lie was 
member of the 'Vaderlandsche Gomite.’ Recently asked by the ^Queen 
to join the Convent of Political Parties. 

Van E-Oysn, J. H. Netherlands Minister without Portfolio since June, 
1945. Bern in Istambul, 1905. Studied Law at Utrecht University. 
Appointed Attache to the Dutch Legation in Washington, 1930. 
Made Legation Secretary for Department of Foreign Affairs, 1933, 
and as such went to Tokioin 1935. Succeeded van Kleifens as chief of 
the Dipioma.tic Affairs Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at The Plague, 1939. During the occupation he was imprisoned three 
times and in October, 1944, escaped to London as representative of 
the Government^ confidential advisers. Attended the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Van Schaik, Theodorus, S.G.J.M. Netherlands Minister of Com- 
munications and Power since 1945. ^orn in 1888. Diploma in Engin- 
eering at Delft University, Worked for Maastricht Goal Mines, and 
joined Arnhem concern, A.K.U. During the occupation he did 
illegal work in the Arnhem district. 

Vargas, Getulio. President of Brazil since 1930. Born in 1882. Studied 
law at Porto Alegre. Galled to the Bar at Rio Grande do Sul. Member 
of Provincial Congress. Deputy, 1911-19 and 1922-6. Minister of 
Finance in 1926. President of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, where 
he became leader of revolutionary movement. 

Vasilevski, Alexander Mikhailovitch. U.S.S.R. Chief of General 
Staff since 1943. Marshal. Born in 1901. In 1942 became Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Defence. Organized Voronesh Offensive, 
1942-3. 

Venizelos, Sophocles. Former Greek Vice-Premier 1944-5. Born in 
1 894, a son of Eleftherios Venizelos. Went to an Athens secondary school 
and entered the Greek Military Academy in 191 1. Second Lieutenant, 
artillery, 1914. Fought in World War and Asia Minor. Deputy for 
Ganea in 1920. Military Attache, Paris, 1922-31. After the, fall of 
France he w^ent to the U.S.A. Became Minister of Air and Marine in 
1943 and Prime Minister in April, 1944. Joined Papandreou Govern- 
ment in June, 1944. 

Vleesghauwer, Albert de. Former Belgian Minister of Colonies 1938-45. 
Born in 1897. Studied law. Called to the Bar at Louvain in 1923. 
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